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PREFACE. 


HEN  a  man  has  thrust  himself,  or  allowed  himself  to 
be  thrust,  into  the  field  of  Authorship,  the  right  of 
apology  seems  often  to  be  denied  to  him.  His  apologies 
are  not  likely  to  be  received  with  favor,  even  if  they  are 
credited  at  all.  And,  still,  there  are  some  instances  where 
they  may  be  credited,  if  the  reader  will  pause  long  enough 
to  read  them.  The  present,  the  writer  believes,  is  one  of 
these  instances.  The  writer  of  this  book  is  not  a  profes- 
sional author ;  this  is  his  first,  and,  probably,  his  only 
attempt.  He  writes  not  for  profit,  or  for  fame.  His  task 
was  not  self  imposed,  but  submitted  to,  and  that  after  long 
entreaty  by  friends  he  both  loves  and  honors.  And, 
again,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  that  his 
work  has  been  in  preparation,  he  has  had  other  duties  to 
perform  ;  and  the  hours  employed  in  this  labor  have  been 
saved  from  the  cares  of  life  and  from  the  intervals  of  the 
occupations  of  his  calling. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  author  has  had  in 
view  throughout,  to  do  justice,  if  possible,  to  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  The  verdict  of  criticism  has  been  absent 
from  his  thoughts,  save,  perhaps,  as  that  verdict  might 
affect  the  proper  estimation  of  the  departed  object  of  his 
love  and  reverence.  But  now  that  the  work  is  finished, 
and  he  is  about  to  send  his  little  book  out  upon  the  sea, 
he  is  anxious  that  it  may  have  clear  skies  and  pleasant 
breezes. 
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TREF  ACE. 


There  were  two  ideas  suggested  by  the  life  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  that  the  author  has  endeavored  to  preserve  in  prom- 
inence in  his  work.  The  first,  that  he  was,  in  the  true 
and  complete  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made  man.  With 
no  advantages  of  wealth,  education,  or  friends,  save  such 
as  he  won  by  his  own  efforts,  he  secured  for  himself  what- 
ever of  each  he  ever  possessed.  If  the  author  has  been 
able  to  show  this  to  the  youth  of  Ohio,  so  that  even  one 
of  that  number  shall  be  led  to  imitate  his  example  and 
accomplish  as  large  results,  his  task  has  been,  in  this 
part,  successful. 

The  second,  that  he  was,  in  as  true  and  complete  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Christian  philanthropist.  From  his 
early  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  ever  dis- 
tinguished by  his  fidelity  to  his  religious  convictions. 
In  every  act  of  his  life  he  fully  lived  up  to  that  bold  decla- 
ration of  the  apostle,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ."  He  never  feared  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness to  that  Gospel,  but  in  every  cause  he  ever 
advocated  vindicated  his  course  by  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tianity he  loved.  If  the  author  has  been  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  present  to  the  reader  an  example  of  a  man  who 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  politician,  and 
who  could  exclaim  with  truth  "nihil  humanum  a  me 
alienum  ^tfo,"  he  will  have  accomplished  the  remainder 
of  his  task. 

To  declare  that  Mr.  Lewis  made  no  mistakes  or  errors 
would  be  to  declare  that  he  was  not  human.  «  Humanum 
est  errare."  Whatever  these  mistakes  and  errors  were, 
he  was  himself  «  God's  noblest  work— an  honest  man."' 
In  the  representation  of  his  character,  the  sympathy  and 
natural  affection  of  the  writer,  which  no  stranger  could  be 
expected  to  feel,  has,  doubtless,  not  been  without  its  in- 
fluence. He  has  been  permitted  to  scan  beauties  in  the 
character  of  his  subject  which  are  invisible  to  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  and  to  discover  traits  which  might  be 
differently  or  indifferently  regarded  by  others.  One  thing 
the  author  may  safely  say,  that  a  child's  acquaintance 
(acknowledged  to  be  the  most  intimate)  with  his  parent 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  never  revealed  a  single  trait  of 
character  or  disposition  that  he  would  have  wished  dif- 
ferent. And,  probably  this  very  fact  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  in  the  preparation  of  his  book.  And  strangers 
may  think  strangely  of  the  absence  of  all  criticism  of  the 
man  whose  life  is  here  portrayed.  Let  those  criticise  who 
will ;  the  author  has  none  to  offer.  A  devoted  filial  piety, 
an  absorbing  family  affection,  an  unshrinking  advocacy 
of  the  truths  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  our  holy  Christianity,  an  ardent  love  of  hu- 
manity, and  an  unyielding  integrity  of  public  and  private 
life,  made  him  what  he  was,  and  strengthened  and  di- 
rected him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  noble  endeavors. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  present  these  in  fairness  and 
candor.  He  had  intended  to  furnish  a  more  complete 
history  of  the  antislavery  movements  in  Ohio,  as  well  as 
of  education.  But  he  found  that  his  limits  would  be 
reached  without  this,  and  he  was  compelled  to  restrict 
what  he  had  already  prepared,  to  the  relations  his  subject 
sustained  to  this  cause.  The  result  has  been  more  satis- 
factory to  himself  than  would  have  been  the  other  plan. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  Educational  part  of  this 
work  is  full.  It  could  not  easily  have  been  otherwise. 
In  its  preparation  he  is  largely  indebted  to  William  T. 
Coggeshall,  Esq.,  the  State  Librarian,  for'  his  valuable 
assistance.  The  portion  of  the  work  referring  to  Mr. 
Lewis's  antislavery  labors  will,  probably,  be  found  suffi- 
ciently full. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  allow  Mr.  Lewis  to 
tell  his  own  story,  and  present  his  own  character  as  far 
as  possible.    Accordingly,  soon  after  the  commencement 
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of  his  labors,  he  sent  letters  to  various  correspondents  of 
Mr.  Lewis  requesting  their  aid  by  the  return  of  such 
epistles  as  they  had  received.  These  requests  Were  kindly 
and  promptly  answered  by  the  following  persons,  among 
others, — Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  Hon.  Lewis  Tappan,  Dr. 
Adams  Jewett,  F.  D.  Parrish,  Esq.,  who  furnished  various 
interesting  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  work,  while  others  have  furnished  important  inci- 
dents to  the  writer. 

To  Eev.  Charles  Adams,  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference, 
the  writer  is  largely  indebted  for  his  constant  and  careful 
supervision  of  the  whole  book.  His  aid  has  been  invalua- 
ble and  could  not  easily  have  been  dispensed  with.  The 
author  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
assistance  that  nothing  but  the  warm  friendship  of  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  secured. 

Finally,  this  work  has  been  the  subject  of  much  prayer, 
that  it  might  be  so  prepared  as  to  accomplish  some  im- 
portant end  for  our  common  humanity. 


Cincinnati,  December  25, 1856. 
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BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 


S  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  paternal  ancestors 


of  the  Lewis  family  came  from  a  district  in  York- 
shire, England,  about  the  year  1670.  One  of  the  de- 
scendants married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Mayhew, 
the  first  Governor  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  From  this 
union  sprang  Samuel  Lewis,  senior.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tolman,  of  Scituate,  married  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  whose  name  will 
be  recognized  at  once  by  those  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mayflower  and  her  passengers  upon  her  first 
voyage  to  "a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast."  Abigail, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Tolman,  was  married  to 
Captain  Samuel  Lewis,  mentioned  above,  and  moved  to 
his  residence  in  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  where  they 
continued  to  reside  for  a  number  of  years. 

Here,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1799,  was  born  Samuel 
Lewis,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  The  family 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  held  a  favorable 
position  in  the  town  where  they  dwelt;  so  that  young 
Samuel,  in  his  early  childhood,  received  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  limited  opportunities  of  that  period  afforded. 
These  were  but  slight,  of  course,  compared  with  those 
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of  the  present  day.  The  best  common  school  education 
of  the  time  gave  but  little  evidence  of  the  progress  it 
has  since  made ;  and  few  now  are  the  youth,  whose  edu- 
cational privileges  are  not  much  superior  to  what  charac- 
terized the  early  days  of  him  who,  when  a  man,  labored 
so  earnestly  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  All 
the  education  he  obtained  from  schools  was  acquired 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  partly  in  Falmouth, 
partly  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
favorite  aunt,  whose  care  he  remembered  and  rewarded  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

The  days  he  spent  at  Scituate  he  was  accustomed  to 
call  the  happiest  of  his  life.  "While  he  remained  there, 
at  various  periods,  he  was  under  the  roof  of  his  maternal 
grandparents,  and  so  entwined  their  affections  around 
himself,  that  they  willingly  spent  much  time  in  minister- 
ing to  his  amusement  and  instruction.  Docile  in  his 
temperament,  and  affectionate,  almost  to  excess,  they 
felt  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  giving  the  right  direction 
to  his  opening  mind.  The  family  was  marked  by  emi- 
nent piety,  too,  and  by  their  instruction  were  implanted 
many  of  those  sterling  moral  principles  which  exercised 
their  due  influence  in  the  formation  of  a  high  moral 
character.  There  is  something,  after  all,  in  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  New  England  scenery,  and  in  the  steady, 
though  often  rugged,  training  of  New  England  youth, 
that  secures  a  manliness  and  vigor  in  the  men  of  that 
clime. 

The  following  humble  incident  may  show  how  easy  it 
is  in  childhood  to  sway  the  mind  from  evil  and  toward 
good.  When  about  eight  years  of  age,  Samuel  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  small  sum  of  money,  contributed 
by  the  friendly  admirers  of  his  childish  rhetorical  pow- 
ers. Wishing  to  know  what  effect  the  loss  of  this 
money  would  have  upon  his  mind,  his  grandfather  Tol- 
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man  proposed  to  him  a  little  game,  in  the  progress  of 
which  he  soon  won  all  the  hoarded  treasure  away. 
"Now,  Samuel,''  said  Mr.  Tolman,  "I  shall  want  all 
this  money  this  morning,  and  you  had  "better  get  it  for 
me  now."  Straightway  the  hoy  walked  to  his  drawer, 
and  paid  over  his  little  store,  without  a  sigh  or  murmur 
of  regret.  Admiring  the  spirit  of  the  child,  the  grand- 
father continued  the  game,  and.  allowed  him  to  win  it 
hack.  He  then,  in  a  pleasant  way,  spoke  to  the  child  of 
the  evils  of  gambling,  enforcing  his  remarks  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  example ;  and  so  deeply  did 
those  warnings  enter  into  his  mind,  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  his  efforts  in  that  vice. 

Speaking,  at  a  later  period,  of  this  part  of  his  life, 
he  says  to  his  now  venerable  aunt,  "I  love  to  dwell  on 
my  early  days  spent  in  Scituate.  Falmouth  has  a 
place  in  my  recollections.  But  when  I  turn  to  reminis- 
cences of  my  early  days,  Falmouth  is  the  episode,  while 
Scituate  is  the  history.  Those  friends  that  gave  chiefest 
interest  to  Falmouth  came  with  me  to  the  west,  and  here 
are  their  graves ;  so  that  comparatively  little  was  left  to 
keep  alive  the  attachment  to  the  place.  But  all  that 
gave  to  Scituate  its  interest  remained  there.  There  are 
the  graves  of  the  departed,  and  there  remain  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  dear  friends  that  carpeted  the  greenest  field 
through  which  I  have  passed  in  a  life  now  waning  to  its 
close.  While  I  write,  I  travel  over  the  grounds  of  the 
old  farm,  trotting  beside  that  good  old  grandfather,  ask- 
ing a  thousand  questions  and  receiving  as  many  good- 
natured  replies.  I  ride  with  him  on  the  sled,  and  in  the 
cart ;  on  the  load  of  apples,  and  the  hay.  Then  I  come 
back  to  the  house,  where,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  so 
many  neighbors  used  to  gather  around  your  blazing  fire, 
with  the  tray  of  apples  and  the  tankard  of  cider,  always 
on  hand  and  well  supplied.    It  would  be  useless  to  revert 
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to  the  patience  with  which  you  bore  with  my  childish 
freaks  ;  how  you  taught  me  to  say,  <  You'd  scarce  expect 
one  of  my  age/  or  <  Komans,  countrymen,  and  lovers 
and  how  you  inspired  me  with  a  love  of  learning  that 
made  me  overcome  extraordinary  obstacles." 

The  inmates  of  the  family  circle  at  Scituate  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tolman  and  their  maiden  daughters,  Koxana 
and  Bethiah.  Of  the  hearts  of  each  of  these  young 
Samuel  had  strong  hold,  and  their  discipline  and  in- 
struction were  steady  and  firm,  but  kind  and  gentle  ;  and 
as  he  remained  there  a  great  portion  of  his  time  during 
several  years,  they  had  ample  opportunity  to  lead  him 
into  the  ways  of  truth  and  gentleness— Miss  Bethiah  was 
his  principal  instructress,  and  she  never  wearied  in  her 
efforts  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  as  children  of 
that  age  could  acquire. 

The  home  at  Falmouth  was  not  devoid  of  Christian 
influences.     Those  were  days   of  genuine  piety,  and 
around  almost  every  fireside  was  a  school  of  religious 
instruction,  where  youth  was  taught  reverence  and  obe- 
dience to  God.    Here  young  Samuel  was  blessed  by  the 
example  of  a  pious  mother,  that  dearest  and  most  inval- 
uable gift  that  Heaven  can  vouchsafe  to  a  child,  whose 
prayers,  and  lessons,  and  example  were  not  without  their 
accustomed  effect.    The  early  religious  instruction  which 
he  enjoyed,  led  to  a  result,  at  which,  however  unexpected 
at  the  time,  we  can  not  be  surprised.    Eev.  Erastus  Otis 
was,  about  this  time,  the  Methodist  minister  in  Falmouth. 
To  his  ordinary  duties  he  added  that  of  a  school-teacher; 
and  Samuel,  then  about  nine  years  old,  was  his  pupil 
for  some  little  time.    During  Mr.  Otis's  stay  of  two 
years,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Rev.  Stephen  Bailey, 
there  occurred  a  marked  revival  of  religion,  and  our 
youth  became  one  of  the  converts,  and  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.    The  precise  date  of  this  im- 
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portant  occurrence  can  not  now  be  exactly  ascertained, 
but  it  was  doubtless  during  the  year  1809.  As  none  of 
the  family  were  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  as  the  society  itself  was  at  that  day  in 
low  repute,  this  act  of  young  Lewis  occasioned  consid- 
erable surprise.  But,  taking  his  position  as  a  Christian 
fearlessly,  as  was  his  wont  in  every  thing  even  at  that 
early  age,  and  his  parents  evincing  no  opposition,  he  was 
undisturbed. 

There  are  those  yet  living  in  his  native  town  who 
remember  with  pleasure  the  fervor  of  his  early  piety, 
and  the  effect  of  his  course  upon  others  of  his  associates, 
and  even  upon  those  much  older  than  himself.  With 
the  Church  of  his  early  choice  he  remained  in  connec- 
tion, more  or  less  intimate,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
always  remembering  with  delight  its  associations  with 
the  reminiscences  of  his  childhood,  and  often  calling  up 
the  names  of  those  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary  at  that  period. 

It  is  to  the  several  causes  named  that  Ave  may  safely 
attribute  that  constancy  of  moral  rectitude,  that  high 
purpose  and  resolution  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
purpose,  all '  of  which  were  so  prominent  traits  of  his 
character  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  For  in  those 
days,  when  his  affections,  and  sympathies,  and  aspira- 
tions were  forming,  and  finding  their  object,  not  only 
was  he  taught  his  duty  with  reference  to  God  and  man, 
but  he  learned  well  the  lesson ;  so  well,  that  we  observe 
him,  even  in  childhood,  giving  himself  wholly  to  God, 
and  finding  an  object  worthy,  sure,  and  abiding.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  him  in  conflict  with  temptation  of  the 
severest  character,  and  successfully  resisting  such  tempta- 
tion by  the  force  of  principles  thus  nurtured  and  strength- 
ened. 

The  prayer  meeting,  the  class  meeting,  and  the  pious 
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associations  of  youth  have  their  power  over  the  mind  and 
heart  in  maturer  years ;  but  when  to  these  are  added,  as 
was  the  case  with  young  Lewis,  the  affections  and  sym- 
pathies of  family  piety,  the  benefits  are  incalculable.  In 
a  heart  well  prepared  as  was  his  for  the  reception  of  such 
lessons,  their  influence  was  very  decided,  and  the  effects 
of  such  teachings  were  seen  and  known  by  thousands 
who  derived  benefit  from  them  in  after  years. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AT  SEA. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS,  sen.,  was  the  captain  of  a  coast- 
ing vessel,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  regular  trips 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas  and  the  West  Indies,  was 
necessarily  abroad  a  great  portion  of  his  time.  Of  course 
his  influence  was  much  less  felt  in  the  formation  of  his 
son's  character.  But  those  who  knew  familiarly  both 
father  and  son,  could  detect  a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
industry,  the  fearlessness,  the  devotedness,  the  stern  re- 
solve, which  characterized  the  latter  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  When  he  was  about  the  age  of  eleven  he  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  coasting  voyages ;  and  thus 
his  time  was  partially  taken  up  till  the  year  1813. 

One  day,  when  the  vessel  was  riding  at  anchor,  in 
Vineyard  Sound,  in  sight  of  the  town  .of  Falmouth,  the 
captain  and  crew  left  her  in  charge  of  the  cabin  boy,  for 
this  was  young  Samuel's  position  on  board.  While 
busily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  customary 
duties,  he  approached  the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  his 
bucket,  to  draw  some  water.  As  he  leaned  over  list- 
lessly, his  thoughts  wandering  away  to  other  scenes, 
suddenly  his  feet  slipped,  his  hands  failed  of  their  grasp, 
and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  There  was  no  one  in  the  vessel 
to  aid  him  in  escaping  from  the  water,  and  he  was  too 
far  from  the  land  to  swim  thither,  unless  he  had  been 
an  expert ;  and  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  learned  the 
art  of  swimming  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  first  few  mo- 
ments of  surprise  were  over,  he  looked  eagerly  around 
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him  for  some  means  of  escape.  No  rope,  or  chain,  or 
other  means  of  ascending  to  the  deck  of  the  ship  was 
within  his  reach.  The  fore-chains  hung  in  their  usual 
place,  hut  some  distance  above  the  water.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  swam,  making  his  way  around  the 
vessel  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  scanning  every  part 
within  his  reach.  Finding  no  other  resource,  he  strug- 
gled back  to  the  fore-chains,  and  attempted  to  lay  hold 
of  them,  leaping  upward  as  far  as  he  could.  Failing 
entirely  in  the  attempt,  he  soon  fell  back,  so  much  ex- 
hausted as  to  give  over  the  struggle. 

"In  a  few  moments,"  we  have  heard  him  say,  "I 
gave  up,  and  strove  to  resign  myself  to  die.  All  the 
deeds  of  my  short  life  came  across  my  mind ;  I  tried  to 
pray,  and  to  lie  quiet  in  the  hands  of  my  heavenly 
Father.  Soon  my  mind  began  to  revert  to  my  father's 
family,  and,  beyond  all  others  upon  earth,  to  my  mother. 
I  thought  of  her  grief  and  distress  when  my  body  should 
be  swept  ashore,  or  all  search  for  it  abandoned.  I 
thought  of  the  agony  of  suspense  that  would  torture  her 
mind,  till  it  was  certain  that  I  no  longer  lived.  And  as 
I  seemed  to  see  her  tears  and  to  listen  to  her  sighs,  I 
resolved  to  make  still  another  effort  for  my  life.  I  swam 
again  to  the  fore-chains,  catching  sight  in  my  way  of 
the  fields  and  dwellings  of  my  native  town.  Armed 
with  additional  resolution  by  such  a  view,  I  prayed  to 
God,  earnestly  as  ever  I  prayed  in  my  life,  to  aid  me 
in  my  last  trial.  As  I  came  up,  I  observed  that  the 
warm  sun  had  softened  in  a  slight  degree  the  pitchy 
seams  in  the  sides.  Into  these  seams  I  fastened  my 
nails,  and,  raising  myself  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
water,  I  made  one  bold  leap,  caught  the  chains,  and  was 
soon  on  the  deck.  But  as  I  turned  and  looked  down 
upon  the  water,  where  I  had  so  lately  awaited  death,  I 
was  horrified  at  the  sight  of  a  monstrous  shark,  lashing 
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the  waves  in  disappointment  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
vessel.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  in  a  moment,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  wonderfully  spared  me  from 
a  death  far  more  dreadful  than  the  one  I  had  before 
expected." 

The  life  of  a  cabin  boy,  on  board  of  a  New  England 
schooner,  was  not  very  full  of  incidents  that  would  be 
interesting  to  strangers.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
while  he  remained  upon  the  sea,  he  preserved  his  early 
faith.  And  as  he  visited  home  from  time  to  time,  those 
interested  in  his  religious  career  were  rejoiced  to  find  him 
true  to  his  early  vows.  His  prayers  in  the  social  meeting 
are  still  remembered  by  the  associates  of  his  youth,  who 
admired  the  boy  for  his  ardent  piety  and  unshrinking 
devotion  to  his  profession. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand,  which  was  to  remove  him 
from  all  these  scenes  and  employments,  and  introduce 
him  to  different  pursuits,  and  higher  objects,  and  severer 
labors.  About  the  year  1798,  Captain  Lewis  was  the 
commander,  and  owner  in  part,  of  a  brig  laden  with 
sugar  and  salt  from  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
bound  for  Washington,  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  he 
sailed,  he  was  taken  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  before 
his  recovery  so  as  to  resume  his  command,  several  of 
his  men  were  seized  with  the  same  disorder.  Eighteen 
days  after  he  left  port,  nearly  every  one  of  his  crew  was 
sleeping  in  a  watery  grave.  All  that  remained  was  a 
black  boy,  twelve  years  old,  together  with  the  mate,  who 
continued,  after  his  attack,  totally  helpless,  unable  even 
to  turn  in  his  berth,  and  indeed  died  the  third  day  after 
they  landed. 

Under  these  awfully-distressing  circumstances,  Captain 
Lewis  undertook  the  task  of  navigating  his  vessel  into 
port.  His  strength  gradually  returned,  and,  with  a  con- 
stitution naturally  good,  and  a  resolution  unconquerable, 
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lie  persevered  for  seventeen  days,  encountering  in  the 
mean  time  a  heavy  gale,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  cut 
away  all  his  lower  spars.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
vessel  sprang  a  leak ;  and  though  the  amount  of  leakage 
was  small  at  first,  yet,  before  he  was  strong  enough  to 
free  the  pumps,  the  water  had  reached  the  salt,  which 
speedily  dissolved.  A  brisk  movement  of  the  pumps, 
at  first,  would  in  three  or  four  hours  have  effectually 
relieved  the  vessel ;  but  neither  the  captain  nor  the  boy 
had  strength  sufficient  for  this  labor,  so  that  the  water 
kept  constantly  on  the  advance,  and,  for  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  voyage,  required  both  the  survivors  to  work 
every  moment  they  had  strength  to  raise  the  brake. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  all  the 
sufferings  of  that  voyage.  They  lived  for  years  in  the 
recollection  of  the  sea-worn  captain,  who  in  after  years 
spent  many  an  evening  in  narrating  the  tales  of  his 
ocean  life  to  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

He,  at  last,  brought  his  vessel  into  port.  Being  owner 
in  part  of  the  cargo,  he  stored  it  in  a  warehouse,  and 
having  given  bonds  for  the  duties,  he  went  home  to  Fal- 
mouth. A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  agent,  announcing  that  an 
unprecedented  freshet  had  washed  away  Blunt's  wharf, 
and  with  it  the  whole  cargo  he  had  there  stored ;  and, 
further,  informing  him  that  he  was  expected  immediately 
to  relieve  his  securities  by  forwarding  the  amount  of  the 
duties.  He  appealed  to  Congress — where  the  hardship 
of  the  case  was  admitted,  but  the  relief  denied — borrowed 
the  money  and  paid  the  duties. 

From  this  loss  he  never  entirely  recovered ;  and  when 
the  late  war  with  England  came  on,  the  interruption  thus 
occasioned  to  his  ordinary  vocation,  together  with  unfor- 
tunate ventures  upon  the  sea,  swept  away,  for  the  most 
part,  the  slight  remains  of  his  property.    About  this 
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time,  also,  the  tide  of  emigration  had  begun  to  set 
strongly  toward  the  great  west — the  land  of  promise  to 
many  who,  like  Captain  Lewis,  had  lost  the  most  of 
their  little  all  by  means  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EMIGRATION    AND  APPRENTICESHIP. 

IT  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  1813,  that  Captain 
Lewis  started  for  the  west.  The  family  at  this  period 
consisted  of  the  parents  and  nine  children  ;  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  less  than  three  years  old.  In  a  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  were  placed  the  mother  and  three 
daughters,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  the  youngest  son. 
The  father  and  five  elder  sons  walked  the  whole  distance 
from  Falmouth  to  Pittsburg.  The  journey  was  the  com- 
mon one  of  those  days,  but  tedious  and  fatiguing,  oc- 
cupying about  six  weeks  for  its  accomplishment.  On 
arriving  at  Pittsburg,  a  small  flatboat  was  purchased,  in 
which  they  continued  their  journey  to  Cincinnati. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
they  went  immediately  to  a  farm  on  Duck  Creek,  where 
all  hands  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  harvest  work  in 
the  neighborhood.  How  long  they  continued  here  can 
not  now  be  ascertained  distinctly ;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  Captain  Lewis  appears  to  have  been  settled  upon  a 
farm  on  Indian  Creek,  in  Butler  County,  Ohio.  Young 
Samuel,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  engaged  to  work 
for  Mr.  Peter  Williams,  of  Delhi  Township,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, at  wages  of  seven  dollars  per  month. 

After  working  a  short  time  upon  the  farm,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  United  States  Mail — for  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  a  contract  at  that  time.  His  route 
was  at  first  from  Cincinnati  to  Williamsburg,  and  after- 
ward from  the  latter  point  to  Chillicothe.    This  work 
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often  required  seven  days  and  two  nights  in  the  week, 
making  the  labor  very  severe.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
creeks  and  small  rivers  along  the  route  were  to  be  forded, 
bridges  at  that  period  being  out  of  the  question.  This 
was  all  done  on  horseback.  The  routes  covered  most  of 
the  country  east  of  Cincinnati  to  the  Scioto  River  at 
Chillicothe,  and  southward  of  this  to  the  Ohio  River,  in- 
cluding Maysville,  Kentucky. 

Over  some  of  these  streams,  during  high  water,  it  was 
necessary  to  swim  the  horse ;  while  often  the  attempt  was 
accompanied  with  much  danger.  At  one  time,  being 
compelled  to  swim  his  horse,  he  had  secured  the  mail- 
bag,  as  he  supposed,  and  commenced  crossing  the  stream, 
swimming  himself  and  leading  the  horse.  When  nearly 
over,  the  mail-bag,  from  some  cause,  became  unloosed 
and  floated  off.  His  horse  was  first  to  be  secured  and 
then  the  mail.  Its  recovery  and  the  renewal  of  his  jour- 
ney would  have  been  speedy,  but  he  was  struck  by  a 
floating  log  in  the  water  and  severely  injured.  Making 
his  way  with  extreme  difficulty  to  the  shore,  he  succeeded 
in  mounting  his  horse,  and  continuing  his  journey  to  the 
next  town,  which  he  reached  completely  drenched  and 
exhausted,  and  where  he  remained  for  some  days  before 
he  was  able  to  renew  his  round.  The  accident  unfitted 
him  for  his  employment  for  the  time,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati,  he  was  occupied  with  other  labor. 

The  next  time  we  meet  him  is  when  he  is  carrying  the 
chain  for  a  company  of  surveyors — at  one  time  in  the 
Maumee  district,  at  another  in  Indiana.  The  latter  route 
extended  as  far  as  the  famous  "Pigeon  Roost,"  a  place 
at  that  period  somewhat  dangerous,  as  a  settlement  and 
rendezvous  of  hostile  Indians.  In  this  employment  he 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  months,  by  which  time  he  was 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Desirous  to  direct  his  strength 
to  some  more  definite  purpose,  he  soon  resolved,  in  con- 
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saltation  with  his  father,  to  learn  a  trade.  Selecting  that 
of  a  carpenter,  he  was  soon  situated  with  a  Mr.  B.,  at 
Burlington,  Kentucky,  to  whom  he  was  regularly  ap- 
prenticed for  the  space  of  three  years.  To  this  business 
he  now  applied  himself  with  his  customary  zeal  and 
fidelity,  soon  outstripping  his  companions  in  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  details  of  his  trade,  and  skill  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  work. 

And  now  came  in  play  the  power  of  those  principles, 
which  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind  in  early  child- 
hood— principles  of  temperance,  industry,  and  faithful- 
ness to  his  duty.  Prevalent  as  was  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance at  that  day,  universal  as  was  the  practice  of  partak- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors,  Samuel  Lewis  was  entirely 
free  from  both.  Tempted  by  example,  beset  by  entreat- 
ies, threatened  with  reproach  by  the  lovers  of  the  bowl, 
he  remained  steadfast  to  his  principles,  and  no  cup  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  ever  touched  his  lips. 

"Mr.  Lewis,"  said  Dr.  F.  to  him  one  day  in  Bur- 
lington, "come  up  to  the  bar  and  take  a  drink  with  the 
rest  of  us.  Why  do  you  stand  off  so,  as  if  you  were 
better  than  we  are  ?  Why  don't  you  do  as  every  body 
else  does,  and  take  your  glass  without  any  trouble?" 
"Dr.  F.,"  replied  he,  "you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  better,  for  you  are  a  well-educated  gentleman,  while 
I  am  only  a  carpenter's  apprentice,  how  destructive  liquor 
would  be  to  all  my  hopes  and  prospects.  You  know  that 
it  is  better  for  me  to  be  a  sober  boy  and  attentive  to  my 
business,  than  to  be  one  of  yonder  crowd,  that  are  taking- 
death  in  every  tumblerful  of  whisky.  I  have  recorded 
a  vow  never  to  drink  any  kind  of  liquor,  and  you  ought 
to  be  the  very  last  man  to  tempt  me  to  it." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Lewis,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  have  the  best 
of  it,  as  you  always  have.  I  have  made  that  vow  a 
hundred  times,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  it.  1 
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would  to  God  that  I  had  as  much  resolve  as  you.  I 
would  never  touch  a  drop  again,  so  help  me  God !" 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  drink  it  ?"  was  the  query.  "  Because 
I  can  not  help  it.  But,  Mr.  Lewis,  if  I  could  resist  the 
tempter  as  you  can,  and  could  I  muster  up  the  moral 
courage  you  possess,  I  would  give  all  my  wealth,  talents, 
education,  all  I  will  ever  own  of  property,  yes,  I  would 
lay  them  all  at  your  feet,  to  he  what  you  are,  a  temperate 
man,  and  able  to  resist  the  tempter."  In  five  years  from 
that  time  Dr.  F.  was  in  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  apprentice  hoy,  was  a  law  student,  as  sober 
and  industrious  as  before. 

His  master  was  a  man  who  drank  much,  and  in  his 
cups  was  very  abusive  toward  his  hands.  But  this  ap- 
prentice of  his  was  a  perfect  master  of  himself,  and,  of 
course,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  railings  of  a  drunken 
man.  After  having  worked  with  him  only  a  portion  of 
his  time,  he  was  reputed  the  best  workman  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  men  who  employed  the  master  would  stipulate 
that  the  apprentice  Lewis  should  have  the  better  parts 
of  the  job.  No  "  raising,"  when  he  had  the  direction, 
would  result  in  death  or  accident. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  the  stature 
and  the  strength  of  well-developed  manhood,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  Court-House  was  to  be  erected  in  Burling- 
ton, by  his  master.  At  the  place  were  gathered,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  the  neighbors  to  assist  in  raising 
the  timbers  to  their  proper  places,  and  the  liquor  was 
supplied,  as  usual,  freely,  and  without  stint,  to  all 
in  attendance.  Young  Lewis  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  only  man  on  the  ground  that  refrained.  W^hen 
every  thing  was  in  readiness,  the  men  proceeded  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  Our  hero  had  previously  warned  the 
master,  that  he  would  not  be  the  subject  of  his  abuse, 
or  of  his  abusive  language,  and  that  if  he  indulged  in 
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either  toward  him  on  that  day,  he  should  leave  the 
ground,  on  the  utterance  of  his  first  oath.  The  timbers 
were  •  slowly  raised,  inch  by  inch,  till  they  had  gained  a 
considerable  hight.  The  indulgence  in  liquor  had  not 
increased  the  strength  of  the  workmen,  and  as  the  burden 
became  too  severe  for  them,  they  evidently  relaxed.  Mr. 
Lewis  watched  the  proceedings  carefully,  and  as  the  tim- 
bers began  to  fall,  and  the  laborers  to  scatter  from  under, 
he  dropped  his  pole,  and  sprang  on  one  side,  barely  es- 
caping with  his  life.  The  master,  enraged  at  this  result, 
seized  an  adze,  and  hurling  it  after  his  apprentice,  de- 
manded with  bitter  oaths  why  he  left  his  post.  His  only 
answer  was  deliberately  to  pick  up  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
walk  away,  saying  that  he  had  sufficiently  warned  him, 
and  that  he  could  stay  no  longer.  Mr.  B.  knew  that  his 
work  was  at  an  end,  unless  his  apprentice  should  remain, 
and  he  actually  bought  his  return,  by  himself  retiring 
from  the  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  leaving  young  Lewis 
as  the  master. 

About  this  time  he  assisted,  in  building  the  first  Court- 
House  in  Indiana,  if  our  information  be  correct,  and  in 
constructing  his  father's  house  on  the  farm  to  which  he 
had  recently  removed,  near  Eaton,  Ohio.  The  last  piece 
of  work  he  performed  as  a  carpenter,  was  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  the  Methodist  church  that  formerly  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Plum  and  Fourth  streets,  in  Cincinnati,  and 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Old  Brimstone  Corner.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INCIDENTS   AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  precise  time  can  not  be  given,  when,  actuated  by  a 
strong  desire  to  attain  a  more  elevated  stand-point,  a 
position  where  he  might  be  more  useful  than  in  the  lim- 
ited one  he  then  occupied,  he  determined  to  leave  all  other 
labors,  and  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  It 
was  probably  in  the  year  1819.  He  did  not  take  this 
step,  however,  till  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  trade 
with  sufficient  industry  and  energy  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
father  for  the  year  that  remained  of  his  legal  minority,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  year.  For  it  must  be  noted  that 
from  the  day  he  engaged  to  labor  as  a  farm  hand  for  Mr. 
Williams,  up  to  the  day  he  paid  his  father  the  sum 
named  above,  every  cent  of  his  earnings,  above  the  most 
absolute  necessities  of  life,  were  paid  to  his  parents  as 
regularly  as  he  received  them.  His  clothes  were  made 
of  tow,  and  patched  as  long  as  they  would  hold  together 
neatly.  But  he  cared  not  for  this,  provided  he  could 
assist  his  parents  in  their  struggles,  and  contribute  his 
portion  to  the  supply  of  their  wants. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  virtue  more  marked  in  his  whole 
character  than  his  reverential  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
his  parents.  If  they  lacked,  he  could  not  be  happy  ;  if 
they  suffered,  he  suffered  also.  Many  a  want  of  his  own 
went  unsupplied,  many  a  wish  ungratified,  for  the  sake 
of  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Nor  did  he  need  to  be 
told  of  any  necessity  of  theirs,  if  he  was  in  a  position  to 
see  it  for  himself,  as  he  was  constantly  watchful  over 
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their  interests,  and  always  planning  as  busily  for  their 
advantage  as  for  his  own. 

One  day,  while  laboring  at  Eising  Sim,  Indiana,  the 
news  came  that  Rev.  Russel  Bigelow,  the  eloquent  Meth- 
odist preacher,  would  visit  that  place,  and  preach  to  such 
of  the  neighbors  as  would  come  out  to  listen.  Mr.  Lewis 
had  just  sent  to  his  father  the  last  instalment  of  wages, 
retaining  only  about  the  value  of  fifty  cents,  all  of  which 
was  in  the  cut  money  of  those  days.  He  was  a  Method- 
ist, and  so  was  soon  on  horseback,  riding  around  in  the 
neighborhood,  blowing  the  trumpet,  and  notifying  the 
people  of  the  coming  sermon.  Quite  a  crowd  gathered, 
and  Mr.  Bigelow  made  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  result- 
ing in  considerable  good. 

As  young  Lewis  looked  toward  the  man  of  God,  he 
observed  that  his  pantaloons  were  patched  of  parti-col- 
ored stuff,  that  his  elbows  were  badly  out,  and  that  his 
whole  appearance  indicated  the  usual  poverty  of  the  itin- 
erant preacher  of  those  times.  He  compared  the  condi- 
tion of  the  preacher  with  his  own.  He  was  a  poor  boy 
in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  and  without  expecta- 
tions, save  such  as  his  hands  might  warrant  him  in 
forming.  But  as  he  looked  again  at  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  his  brother,  and,  of  consequence,  his  friend,  his 
hand  caught  firmly  the  small  pieces  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  while  bidding  the  preacher  good-bye,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse  at  the  door,  he  left  in  his  hands  all 
the  money-he  had  in  the  world.  The  good  man  looked 
at  the  boy,  as  poor  as  himself,  with  his  dark  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  his  own  filled  up  with  the  waters  of  sympathy, 
as  he  bent  over  the  youth,  and  prayed,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  young  brother,  and  may  you  never  want !" 
Years  afterward,  in  his  own  house,  the  lad  met  Russel 
Bigelow  again.  The  worn-out  servant  of  God  went  forth 
from  his  house  to  his  own  home  to  die.    A  little  work, 
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inscribed  "From  your  father's  friend,  B.  Bigelow,"  is  to 
the  writer,  to-day,  more  valuable  than  many  a  costlier 
volume  that  stands  by  its  side  upon  the  shelf. 

These  were  the  traits  of  his  youth,  and  these  were  the 
principles  and  sympathies  with  which  he  entered  the  lists 
with  men  of  name,  of  reputation,  and  of  education,  to 
struggle  for  a  position  among  them  ;  a  position,  in  which 
he  might  exert  an  influence  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  good- 
ness, and  God ;  a  position,  in  which  he  might  strike 
many  a  manly  blow  for  his  fellow,  and  in  the  arena  of 
mental  and  moral  conflict  win  some  blessing  for  his  fam- 
ily, his  friends,  and  his  race.  For  even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  not  without  some  premonitions 
of  the  toils  that  were  to  be  accomplished  by  him  for 
humanity. 

We  have  remarked  above  that  the  precise  time  when 
Samuel  Lewis  commenced  the  study  of  law  could  not 
be  well  ascertained.  The  first  letter  of  his,  however, 
after  this  change  of  his  plans  and  pursuits,  is  dated  July 
10,  1819,  and  is  directed  to  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Tol- 
man,  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  We  shall  be  excused 
for  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  as  well  as  the  one  follow- 
ing, also  written  to  Mr.  Tolman,  in  November  of  the 
same  year : 

"Cincinnati,  July  10,  A.  D.  1819. 
"Affectionate  Grandsire, — I  seize  an  opportunity 
of  sending  you  a  few  lines  through  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
R.,  who  will  probably  call  on  you,  as  he  calculates  on  vis- 
iting your  neighborhood.  The  frequent  attempts  I  have 
made  to  obtain  a  communication  from  some  of  your  family 
would  have  already  been  sufficient  to  silence  any  person  less 
attached  to  the  scenes  of  youth  than  myself;  or  rather, 
less  attached  to  those  friends  who  contributed  so  much 
to  enhance  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  and  who  taught 
me  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  in  all  their  beautiful  variety. 
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I  need  not  tell  one  who  has  seen  sixty  years,  what  are  my 
feelings  when  I  reflect  on  the  years  of  happiness  that  I 
have  spent  in  your  family.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  some- 
times fancy  myself  again  rambling  those  fields  by  your 
side ;  and  well  can  I  remember  the  many  ways  in  which 
you  endeavored  to  divert  my  hours,  as  though  you  were 
eager  for  me  to  enjoy  myself  as  much  as  possible  before 
I  should  be  susceptible  of  care  and  trouble.  Nor  should 
I  forget  the  kindness  of  my  affectionate  grandmother,  and 
uncle,  and  aunts,  who  all  appeared  to  partake  of  my 
comforts  and  woes ;  for  which  the  only  return  I  can 
make  is  my  gratitude.  And  for  the  use  of  that  I  am 
indebted  to  the  instructions  of  my  worthy  aunt,  in  con- 
nection with  the  instructions  of  the  best  of  parents ; 
whose  pious  admonitions  have  often  had  their  beneficial 
influence  against  some  formidable  allurement,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  hurling  me  into  the  vortex  of  misery. 
And  since  I  can  not  in  person  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  formation  of  my 
mind  and  principles,  I  can  only  be  grateful  to  my  Creator 
for  favoring  me  with  such  friends,  whose  example,  I  trust, 
will  be  a  beacon  to  the  latest  period  of  my  life.  And 
should  Heaven  prosper  my  exertions,  I  trust  the  guard- 
ians of  my  childhood  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  that 
they  made  my  welfare  their  object. 

"But  it  is  time  to  change  the  subject.  And  first  as  to 
the  health  of  my  father's  family.  It  is  generally  good. 
And  as  for  prosperity,  as  relates  to  property,  they  are  all 
out  of  the  reach  of  want.  My  two  brothers  are  doing 
well,  if  it  can  be  called  doing  well  to  engross  our  whole 
time  in  the  greatest  exertions  for  the  accumulation  of 
property,  and  to  make  our  happiness  dependent  on  these 
exertions.  It  is  a  fact  that  avarice  is  too  common  among 
men  at  this  day,  although  I  do  not  believe  my  brothers 
are  guilty  of  it.    Though  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  a  proper 
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attention  to  secure  a  substance,  independent  of  favors,  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  enjoy  every  com- 
fort that  is  lawfully  within  our  reach,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  how  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  feel  a 
proper  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  those  comforts. 

"  But  if  I  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  think  there  is  no 
news  in  my  letter.  And  in  fact,  I  have  none  to  give  you, 
except  that  we  have  a  remarkably  fine  season  for  grain 
and  fruit,  and  it  is  thought  that  grain  and  flour  will  be 
cheaper  this  fall,  though  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 

"  We  have  now  upwards  of  fifty  steamboats  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans, 
all  which  have  been  built  since  I  came  to  this  country. 
Our  towns  now  have  the  appearance  of  seaports.  There 
are  five  boats  now  lying  at  this  place,  waiting  for  the 
water. 

"I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  in 
good  health,  and  continue  to  do  business  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  Common  Pleas  and  Supreme  Courts.  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  my  situation,  and  if  I  keep  my  health, 
shall  continue ;  as  I  find  it  the  best  school  for  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  law.  I  shall  however  place  myself 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  attorney  in  a  short  time, 
and  nothing  but  my  health  shall  prevent  me  from  prose- 
cuting my  studies  to  effect.  Though,  as  I  have  to  depend 
on  myself,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish  my 
object.    *    *  * 

"  Your  affectionate  grandson, 

"  Samuel  Lewis,  Jr." 

The  contrast  between  the  trade  on  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
year  1819,  and  the  year  1856,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
Not  much  less  so  is  that  between  the  poor  law-student  in 
1819,  and  the  honored  advocate  of  human  rights  in  1854. 
But  to  the  next  letter. 
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"Cincinnati,  Novembek  23,  A.  D.  1819. 

"Affectionate  Grandfather, — I  once  more  trouble 
you  with  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  the  letters  received  by 
ray  mother  from  aunt  Bethiah  and  aunt  Roxana.  I  ex- 
pect you  have  received  a  letter  from  myself  addressed  to 
vou,  favored  by  Mr.  R.  He  informed  me  he  had  sent  it 
by  Esquire  Turner,  as  his  business  would  not  admit  of 
his  calling  on  you  himself.  I  should  have  written  this 
sooner,  but  have  waited  to  receive  an  answer  to  that. 
But  finding  I  waited  in  vain,  I  yielded  to  my  mother's 
request,  and  this  will  serve  as  answer  to  both. 

"We  were  all  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and 
especially  that  grandparents  both  were  in  good  health. 
The  letters  mention  that  you  yet  can  remember  me  with 
affection,  at  least  when  any  thing  is  present  that  has  a 
more  immediate  tendency  to  bring  me  into  your  mind. 
The  only  way  I  can  repay  that  affection  is  by  a  return. 
You  can  not  want  evidence  that  your  memory  is  deeply 
engraven  on  my  affection.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
early  impressions  last  the  longest ;  and  to  your  affection- 
ate treatment  to  me  when  a  child  I  attribute  the  fondness 
I  still  retain  for  yourself  and  family.  Those  who  have 
been  placed  in  a  similar  state  best  can  tell  my  feelings, 
when  I  read  of  the  least  circumstance  calculated  to  bring 
to  my  mind  the  happy  days  and  months  spent  under  your 
protection.  Yet  I  have  never  received  one  token  of  re- 
gard since  I  left  your  house.  It  gives  me  some  disagree- 
able feelings,  though  I  hope  I  shall  not  again  insist  on 
any  person's  taking  the  trouble,  since  I  have  reason  to 
think  it  would  be  a  burden.  I  am  conscious  that,  as  a 
correspondent,  I  should  not  be  entertaining,  and  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  my  claim  to  your  allowance  as  well 
for  my  writing  as  for  other  errors  ;  added  to  other  cir- 
cumstances I  am  always  much  hurried. 

"I  observed  in  aunt  B.'s  letter  a  hope  that  I  should 
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succeed  in  my  study.  I  also  hope  that  she  will  not  he 
too  sanguine  in  her  calculation.  She  must  recollect  that 
I  have  heen  deprived  of  the  advantages  common  to  those 
who  turn  their  attention  to  professional  study.  I  have 
not  yet  ventured  to  assure  myself  that  I  shall  continue  in 
the  pursuit.  She  will  recollect  that  though  at  the  age 
of  ten  I  was  as  forward  as  common  for  my  age,  yet  since 
that  time  I  have  lived  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  lose 
what  little  I  then  knew.  She  will  recollect  the  disad- 
vantages I  labor  under  in  another  point,  as  I  have  no  aid 
or  dependence  except  my  own  exertions ;  and  when  a 
young  man  pays  his  necessary  expenses,  without  any 
superfluities,  he  has  not  much  to  spend  in  education  or 
for  hooks.  Yet,  though  my  difficulties  are  great,  others 
have  surmounted  equally  as  great,  and  I  shall  not  he  dis- 
couraged till  I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age.  It  is  now 
ahout  two  years  since  I  contracted  for  my  time  at  an 
extravagant  rate.  Yet  I  have  heen  ahle  to  settle  that, 
and  advance  myself  some  in  study,  and  have  some 
months  left  before  I  am  one  and  twenty.  I  have  but 
little  doubt  but  that  with  economy  and  industry — should 
no  unforeseen  circumstances  occur — I  shall  be  able  in  a 
few  years  to  take  a  different  stand  ;  at  any  rate  I  have 
no  doubt  that  He  who  ruleth  all  things  will  do  for  me 
what  will  eventually  be  for  the  best.  I  hope  I  shall 
never  repine  at  my  lot ;  which  indeed  I  can  not  so  long- 
as  I  remember  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  mercies 
that  I  have  enjoyed  even  up  to  this  time.  I  have  suffi- 
ciently seen  the  folly  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  earthly  objects  or  honors ;  and  am  confident  that 
true  happiness  can  not  exist  short  of  an  entire  depend- 
ence upon  God  for  every  blessing.  And  this  will  give  us 
gratitude,  as  receiving  each  mercy  direct  from  his  bounty, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  sensation  so  replete  with  happi- 
ness as  gratitude  ;  it  is  its  own  reward. 
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"  I  hope,  whatever  may  be  my  station  in  life,  that  I  may 
be  found  exerting  myself  for  that  post  in  which  I  can  be 
most  useful.  This  principle,  some  may  think,  does  not 
accord  with  the  profession  in  my  view.  But  it  will  be 
recollected,  to  the  shame  of  many,  that  virtue  and  moral- 
ity have  at  this  time  but  few  advocates  at  the  bar,  and 
that  she  calls  loudly  for  some  who  will  respect  the  princi- 
ples they  pretend  to  adyocate.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  what  I'  shall  do,  but  as  saying  what 
should  be  done.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  can  attain  so 
high  an  object  as  to  be  able  to  vindicate  the  injured  poor, 
and  protect  those  who  have  no  friends  or  fortune  on  which 
to  lean,  when  the  oppressor  would  take  unjustly  the  bread 
from  their  mouths,  I  shall  be  content.  And  when  I  shall 
receive  the  truly-enviable  appellation  of  •  my  deliverer ' 
from  a  poor  man  or  woman,  I  shall  be  well  repaid  for 
this  my  exertion. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  my  path  is  not  one  that  will 
lead  to  fortune ;  but  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  happiness.  Per- 
haps it  may  appear  novel,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing, that  I  express  myself  thus.  But  if  you  could  visit 
the  Sabbath  schools  that  are  in  operation  in  this  place 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  you  would  think  there 
was  a  reality  in  it.  By  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  us 
young  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  young  women,  we  keep 
up  three  different  schools  composed  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars,  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  You 
will  no  doubt  wonder  that  in  a  country  so  fertile,  there 
should  be  so  many  ignorant.  But  you  must  know  we 
have  no  advantages  of  public  schools,  as  the  lands  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  do  not  yet  yield  a  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  support  them  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  state  Legislature  has  never  yet  taken  the  subject  into 
consideration.    *    *  * 

"  Samuel  Lewis,  Jr." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STUDY   OF  LAW. 

HEN  Mr.  Lewis  first  made  his  engagement  in  the 
Clerk's  Office  of  Cincinnati,  Major  Daniel  Gano 
was  the  Clerk.    The  compensation  was  to  be  thirty  dol- 
lars per  annum  in  addition  to  his  hoard.    Soon  after- 
ward, he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  which  the  late 
Hon.  Jacob  Burnet  was  his  chief  adviser.    Judge  Burnet 
was  his  constant  friend,  and  gave  him  valuable  assistance 
in  his  studies,  both  by  the  loan  of  books,  and  good  ad- 
vice as  to  the  proper  method  of  directing  his  labor  in  the 
mastery  of  them.    Pinched  by  poverty,  for  he  had  just 
paid  about  three  hundred  dollars,  partly  for  his  time  to 
his  father,  and  partly  for  money  borrowed  to  assist  his 
father,  and  with  friends  who  were  to  some  extent  depend- 
ent upon  his  exertions  for  comfort,  he  resorted  to  an  ex- 
pedient that  would  probably  frighten  most  of  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  away  from  such  labors.    He  made 
an  arrangement  with  Major  Gano,  to  allow  him  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  his  board,  and 
he  undertook  to  board  himself.    This  he  did  in  this  wise. 
His  ordinary  living  was  bread  and  water.    Now  bread 
sold  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  a  loaf.  But 
when  the  purchaser  bought  five  loaves,  he  paid  for  them 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents.    As  he  might  thus  save  a 
loaf  of  bread,  Mr.  Lewis  bought  the  five  loaves  at  a 
time,  and  devoted  the  money  thus  gained  to  the  accus- 
tomed object  of  all  his  gains,  namely,  the  assistance  of 
his  family. 
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This  was  his  diet.  His  manner  of  study  was  as  fol- 
lows. The  daytime  was  occupied  in  the  labor  of  his  office, 
and  in  writing,  in  extra  hours,  outside  of  his  office,  for 
those  who  gave  him  the  writing  to  be  done.  So  the 
studying  was  to  be  attended  to  at  night.  He  sat  before 
the  table  reading  by  candlelight  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
himself  fully  awake.  Then  taking  the  candle  in  one 
hand  and  the  book  in  the  other  he  would  pace  the  floor, 
till  the  demand  for  sleep  overpowered  him,  when  he  would 
retire  to  bed.  This  latter  hour  seldom  arrived  before  mid- 
night. 

During  this  period  he  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  William  Woodward,  of  the  same  city.  The  latter 
often  supplied  him  with  writing,  the  compensation  for 
which  went  to  the  usual  destination.  Mr.  Lewis  seemed 
always,  even  down  to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  his  personal  comforts.  His  enjoyment 
was  marred  if  any  of  his  family  suffered.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  he  never  laid  up  a  dollar  for  himself,  till 
he  saw  his  parents  well-situated,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  way  of  doing  well.  When  their  wants 
were  supplied,  and  not  before,  could  he  attend  to  his  own. 
His  sisters  were  to  receive  such  education  as  lay  in  his 
power  to  secure.  His  brothers  were  to  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  his  devotion  to  their  interests,  and  his  time 
could  compass.  Hence,  it  appears  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  commencement  of  the  practice  of  law  he  had  accumu- 
lated almost  nothing  that  he  could  call  his  own.  Such 
devotion  as  this  has  never  yet  gone  unrewarded  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  the  rule  held  good  in  his  case. 

About  this  time,  we  find  the  student-clerk  making  his 
first  appearance  in  public.  The  mechanics  of  Cincinnati 
had  a  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  reading  to  this  audience  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     This   may  appear  a  small  beginning. 
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But  it  was  proper  that  he  should  begin  his  public  life, 
with  the  reading  of  a  document,  whose  defense,  and  the 
propagation  of  whose  principles  occupied  the  last  days, 
and  were  the  closing  labors,  of  a  life,  whose  end  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  excessive  toils  endured  in  his  devo- 
tion to  so  great  a  cause. 

Nathan  Guilford,  Esq.,  now  deceased,  lent  the  student 
some  direction  and  advice,  and  assisted  him  materially  in 
his  course  of  study  and  preparation  for  the  bar.  And  to 
Mr.  Guilford  and  Judge  Burnet  Mr.  Lewis  held  him- 
self under  peculiar  obligations,  and  from  his  grateful 
memory  was  never  blotted  the  kindness  of  his  early 
friends.  When  he  was  comparatively  without  friends, 
they  encouraged  him  to  feel  himself  a  man,  capable  of 
taking  and  of  holding  a  high  position  among  the  best. 
An  example  of  their  kindness  toward  him  is  seen  in  the 
following  incident. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  he  had  completed  his 
studies,  and  was  ready  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
law,  such  was  his  lack  of  acquaintance,  and  such  his 
timidity,  which  latter  was  indeed  constitutional  with  him, 
that  he  could  not,  for  some  time,  be  induced  to  apply 
for  examination  by  the  Court.  Judge  Burnet  then  stood 
by  him  and  urged  him  to  come  forward.  He  even 
examined  him  in  private,  encouraged  him  in  reference 
to  his  proficiency,  and  gave  him  confidence  to  seek  ad- 
mission. 

When  he  went  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  went  literally  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  first  question  that  was  asked  him  he 
could  not  answer,  till  the  questioner,  seeing  his  embar- 
rassment, kindly  came  to  his  aid.  This  over,  so  familiar 
was  he  with  the  details  of  the  law  and  the  practice  that 
he  made  no  more  pauses  or  mistakes,  but  passed  through 
successfully.    This  was  on  April  2,  1822. 
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Nor  had  his  few  friends  been  altogether  idle.  Presum- 
ing on  his  admission,  he  was  supplied  with  business  for 
this,  his  first  circuit,  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fees,  amounting,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  to  about  two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  the 
first  cases  argued  before  the  Court  by  him,  was  in  favor 
of  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  that  very  Court,  a  cause 
which  was  carried  through  by  him  successfully,  and 
which  established  his  reputation  at  once.  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  a  man,  who  has  been  at  the  bar  for  many 
years,  and  encountered  much  labor  and  difficulty,  has  had 
such  success  as  this.  But  Mr.  Lewis  had  that  peculiar 
faculty,  which  too  few  possess — that  of  throwing  him- 
self, with  all  his  energies  and  capacities,  into  whatever 
business  he  might  undertake.  The  whole  man  was  there, 
alive,  and  busily  at  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose,  whatever  it  might  be,  having  previously  seen  to 
it,  that  the  cause  undertaken  was  worthy  of  such  devo- 
tion. 

"I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man,"  was  the  wise 
saying  of  the  playwright.  And  they  who  accomplish, 
not  only  great  things,  but  great  good  things,  have  it  for 
their  spirit,  if  not  for  their  visible  motto.  With  princi- 
ples well  founded  upon  truth,  with  a  heart  pure  and 
fervent,  with  a  mind  capable  of  large  development,  and 
with  a  high  and  glorious  purpose  worthy  of  a  man,  one 
may  accomplish  great  good  things.  And  whatever  else 
may  he  claimed  for  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  no 
one,  who  knew  him,  could  deny  that  there  was  a  remark- 
able purity  of  purpose,  a  singular  disinterestedness  of 
zeal  for  high  and  noble  things,  that  proved  him,  from 
his  earliest  entrance  into  public  life,  a  man,  deserving 
success,  and  winning  it,  not  only  because  he  deserved  it, 
but  because  he  took  all  honorable  and  praiseworthy 
means  to  secure  it. 
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Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  a  great  portion  of  his  suc- 
cess was  the  direct  result  of  that  constant  effort  to  se- 
cure it.  That  candle  in  the  Clerk's  office  shone  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  to  some  purpose.  That  fifth 
loaf  of  "bread,  dry  and  even  stale  as  it  was  when  eaten, 
was  the  giver  of  strength  that  enahled  the  eater,  with  no 
advantages  save  those  he  secured  for  himself,  with  lim- 
ited education  in  comparison  with  many  of  his  com- 
petitors, amid  the  competition  of  the  well  educated,  with 
success  already  in  their  possession,  to  go  forward  with 
fervor  and  buoyancy  to  take  his  place  amid  the  best,  and 
to  win  a  position  that  he  never  lost. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Tolman,  written 
about  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  law, 
will  show  something  of  his  position  and  of  his  feelings 
at  this  time.  We  add  the  accompanying  letter  to  Miss 
Bethiah  Tolman,  written  about  the  same  time.  The 
farm,  referred  to  in  the  latter,  was  purchased  with  the 
earliest  avails  of  his  profession,  and  upon  it  his  parents 
lived  for  about  twenty  years,  surrounded  with  comforts, 
blessed  with  the  society  of  their  children,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  means  of  happiness  they  desired. 

"Cincinnati,  June  11,  1822. 

"Most  Affectionate  Grandparent, — I  shall  again 
write  you  a  few  lines  presuming  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  me  and  my  father's  family.  Surrounded  as 
you  are  by  children  and  friends,  I  can  not  suppose  you 
have  much  time  to  think  of  those  who  reside  far  from 
you ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  believe  that  a  few 
moments  spent  in  looking  over  these  lines  will  be  tedious 
to  a  grandparent  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  m^eart, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  write  till  I  have  something  to 
show  that  my  letters  are  unwelcome  guests.    *    *  * 

"  I  have  opened  my  office  and  attended  to  the  practice  of 
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law  about  two  months,  and  my  success  has  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  I  have  at  this  time  as 
much  business  as  I  can  find  time  to  attend  to ;  but  can 
not  venture  to  calculate  the  future  by  the  past.  I  have 
an  offer  of  partnership  with  an  attorney  of  the  first 
standing,  but  have  not  concluded  to  accept  it.  I  have 
five  months  to  make  up  my  mind  on  the  terms  proposed. 
If  I  succeed  for  one  year  as  I  have  for  two  months,  I 
shall  have  gained  a  standing  in  point  of  practice  equal  to 
any  attorney  of  my  age.  I  can  not  rjromise  myself 
much,,  having  witnessed  the  fall  of  many  who  bid  fairer 
than  myself.  I  shall  however  endeavor  to  pursue  a  course 
that  will  be  consistent  with  my  duty ;  and  with  a  strict 
attention  to  business  I  hope  to  gain  that  my  relations  will 
not  blush  to  own.  I  ha\'e  already  surmounted  obstacles 
which  I  once  deemed  insurmountable :  and  this  encour- 
ages me  to  hope  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  means 
will  crown  my  efforts  with  success.    *    *  * 

"I  will  fill  up  my  letter  with  the  prospects  of  my 
country,  and  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  I 
know  words  are  weak  to  paint  the  blessings  enjoyed  by 
her  citizens.  Whatever  disappointed  ambition  or  idle 
bankrupts  may  say  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  opinion 
that  no  part  of  North  America,  possessing  so  temperate 
a  climate,  affords  so  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  to 
be  procured  by  the  same  amount  of  labor.  The  present 
season  affords  the  most  promising  prospects  of  grain. 
Our  state  is  progressing  rapidly  with  improvements. 
Two  engineers  are  now  employed  in  taking  surveys,  and 
in  ascertaining  the  most  proper  route  for  a  canal  to  pass 
through  the  state,  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Ohio  River.  This  is  done  by  the  Legislature  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years  you  will  receive 
cotton  from  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
New  York  canal.    Our  steamboats  are  sources  of  wealth 
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and  a  means  of  commerce  of  the  utmost  utility.  In  a 
good  stage  of  water  we  can  leave  this  place  with  a  freight 
of  produce,  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  sell  and  take  in  a 
return  cargo,  and  return  in  thirty-four  days.  If  my  life 
is  spared  thirty  years,  I  expect  to  see  Ohio  second  to  no 
other  state  in  the  Union.  I  am  convinced  that  my  des- 
tiny is  in  the  hands  of  One  who  will  do  right.  Under 
this  impression  I  wish  to  do  my  duty  and  leave  the  rest 
with  Him.    *    *  * 

"Your  affectionate  grandson,       Samuel  Lewis." 

"Cincinnati,  June  23,  1824. 
"  Worthy  Aunt, — I  had  concluded  that  my  proposi- 
tion to  visit  you  the  ensuing  summer  had  been  illy  re- 
ceived, inasmuch  as  you  all  observed  so  profound  a  silence. 
I  was  much  pleased  yesterday  when  returning  from  a 
journey  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  I  found  your 
letter  in  the  office.  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
it  requires  all  my  faith  to  reconcile  your  professions  of 
regard  for  me  with  your  attention  to  the  only  correspond- 
ence that  I  attempt  to  continue  with  any  of  my  relations 
in  the  eastern  states.  Yet  I  do  believe  that  your  pro- 
fessions are  candid,  and  that  yourself  and  sisters,  together 
with  my  aged  grandparent,  feel  all  the  affectionate  regard 
for  me  that  you  all  so  warmly  manifested  when  I  was  an 
inmate  of  your  family,  and  when  you,  my  aunt,  lavished 
your  endeavors  to  create  in  me  an  ambition  that  you  con- 
sidered noble.  Would  to  Heaven  you  had  succeeded  to  the 
extent  you  wished.  And  I  never  write  to  you  but  I  find 
my  feelings  so  completely  master  of  me  that  I  blush 
when  I  see  the  weakness  of  my  communications.  Yet 
I  could  not  on  the  altar  of  stoic  indifference  sacrifice 
those  tears  of  sweet  remembrance,  and  the  hours  of 
pleasurable  pain,  which  I  spend  as  often  as  I  can  retire 
from  the  bustle  of  business  to  spend  a  few  hours  with 
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myself.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  no  other  moments  are 
so  precious  as  those  spent  in  communion  with  ourselves, 
and  endeavoring  to  live  over  our  past  lives,  especially 
when  there  are  incidents  calculated  to  awaken  all  the  sen- 
sibilities of  our  souls.  We  then  become  a  wonder  to 
ourselves,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  our  fortune  appear  like 
dreams.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  my  life  or  character 
that  is  or  will  be  praiseworthy,  you,  my  aunt,  may  justly 
claim  for  yourself  a  large  share  of  the  merit.  Yet  I  am 
certain  that  your  ideas  of  me,  as  you  express  them,  are 
far  from  being  correct.  And  I  am  unwilling  that  my 
friends  should  ascribe  to  me  a  value  or  merit  that  is 
not  mine.  Were  you  acquainted  with  me,  you  would 
find  things  to  censure,  perhaps  condemn  ;  you  know 
nothing  of  me  except  what  you  learn  from  the  few  com- 
munications received  from  me.  And  the  principles 
therein  expressed  are  what  I  admire,  more  than  what  I 
adopt.  For  I  know  that  I  do  many  things  that  are 
foolish  and  wrong ;  though  if  good  intentions  would  in- 
sure beneficial  results,  then  indeed  might  I  hope  that  I 
do  not  live  in  vain. 

"  You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  my  parents  have  made 
another  change  of  residence.  After  residing  some  months 
with  me,  they  became  tired  of  so  idle  a  life,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  reside  on  a  farm,  provided  they  could  have  one 
near  me.  I  have  complied  with  their  wish  and  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  of  land  about  five  miles 
from  this  place,  with  an  additional  number  of  cows, 
horses,  etc.  So  that  they  now  occupy  the  most  pleasant 
farm  in  the  county,  and  appear  perfectly  satisfied. 
Father  is  making  large  improvements,  and  boasts  that 
he  will  have  the  best  farm  in  the  state  in  six  years.  I 
have  furnished  him  with  six  hundred  choice  fruit  trees, 
which  are  now  growing  on  the  farm,  and  I  have  one 
thousand  more  grafted  in  the  nursery  to  set  out  in  the 
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fall.  Thus  you  see,  inasmuch  as  I  was  once  indulged  by 
them,  I  give  them  their  time  to  claim  indulgence  from 
me.  The  farm  cost  me  three  thousand,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. My  father's  farm  was  estimated  at  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  he  supposed  himself  indebted  to  me  for  bor- 
rowed money — two  hundred  dollars.  We  agreed  to  quit 
square,  he  turning  his  farm  toward  the  payment  of  the 
new  place,  and  I  furnishing  him  two  hundred  dollars  in 
stock.  He  holds  the  whole  of  the  stock  as  his  absolute 
property,  and  a  deed  for  the  whole  farm  without  rent 
during  the  lives  of  himself  and  mother,  at  the  death  of 
both  to  revert  to  me,  giving  to  father  or  brother  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  me  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  at  the  same 
price  it  cost  me,  and  taking  it  for  their  absolute  property. 
Almira  and  family  will  occupy  a  small  farm  adjoining ; 
so  that  we  shall  all  be  together,  if  they  take  no  other 
notion  and  believe  they  are  satisfied. 

"  You  will  not  thank  me  for  retaining  you  with  this 
matter.  Now  what  shall  I  say  about  seeing  you  this 
season.  Do  not  start  when  I  say,  it  is  possible  I  shall 
defer  my  journey.  My  health  is  much  better,  though  my 
friends  all  say  that  the  journey  is  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving it.  But  my  business,  how  shall  I  leave  that? 
It  is  increasing.  I  have  several  important  cases  that 
^ill  occupy  much  time,  and  in  two  cases  my  clients  will 
be  dissatisfied  if  I  absent  myself.  And  '  a  person  who 
fails  to  attend  to  business  when  he  has  it,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  have  none  to  attend  to/  I  shall  however  exert 
myself  to  visit  you  if  possible  and  if  I  come  shall  start 
about  the  10th  of  June.  I  had  procured  a  horse  ex- 
pressly for  the  journey,  and  shall  be  as  much  disap- 
pointed as  you  if  I  fail.  Yet  I  know  none  of  you  would 
wish  me  to  leave  home  to  my  injury.  And  should  I  fail 
this  season,  I  am  determined  that  the  delay  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  year.    My  brother  will  be  able  to  give  my  business 
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some  attention  by  the  next  year.  My  partner  has  much 
business  on  hand,  as  well  public  as  private,  which  pre- 
vents him  from  attending  regularly  at  the  office.  I  shall 
now  have  to  cut  my  letter  short  as  a  child  is  waiting 
for  me  to  go  with  her  to  her  widowed  mother. 

"  I  will  just  add  to  grandfather  that  owing  to  the  course 
taken  by  New  York,  we  have  given  up  Clinton  and  my 
interest  is  for  Adams.  I  have  been  as  active  as  I  could 
be,  and  we  have  recently  established  a  paper  for  the  in- 
terest of  Adams  in  this  place.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  one  to  grandfather.  It  is  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  and  edited  by  the  committee  of  nine  whose 
names  appear  on  the  first  number,  which  will  arrive  be- 
fore you  get  this.  Adams's  interest  begins  to  look  up 
here,  though  Jackson  and  Clay  are  powerful.  *  *  * 
"  With  respect  your  nephew,       Samuel  Lewis." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MARRIAGE —  PRACTICE   OF  LAW. 

IN  the  summer  of  1823,  Mr.  Lewis  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Goforth,  younger  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  Goforth,  a  well-known  and  highly- 
respected  physician  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  in  1819. 
Dr.  Goforth  was  the  medical  instructor  of  Dr.  Drake, 
of  the  same  city,  whose  reputation  is  not  confined  to 
this  continent.  Miss  Goforth  was,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Daniel  Gano,  her 
cousin,  who  was  for  several  years  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
in  Hamilton  County. 

To  housekeeping  went  the  young  couple,  of  course, 
and  they  kept  up  their  household  circle  together  for 
thirty-one  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  many  fam- 
ilies have  realized  more  of  the  substantial  happiness  that 
ought  to  crown  home  life.  The  altar  of  prayer  was  al- 
ways kept  up,  and  thus  a  direct  communication  with  the 
Source  of  all  good  was  secured,  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
settled  down  upon  the  household,  affection  lavished  her 
most  plentiful  stores,  discord  was  unknown,  sympathy 
united  all  together,  and  the  little  circle  was  the  seat  of 
bliss  and  contentment.  Neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lewis  were 
tortured  with  envy  at  the  success  of  others,  nor  were  they 
filled  with  pride  when  they  were  themselves  successful. 
Their  happiness  depended  not  upon  the  externals  of  life, 
but  upon  the  boundless  sympathies  and  holy  duties  of  the 
household.  So  that  whether,  in  the  two  small  rooms  in 
which  they  commenced  life  together,  or  in  the  ample 
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farm-house  where  that  union  was  for  the  first  time  broken 
by  the  hand  of  death,  they  were  happy  and  contented. 

Six  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union  ;  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  one  in  early  childhood,  one  in  opening 
womanhood,  and  one  in  the  vigor  of  promising  man- 
hood, while  two  yet  survive,  with  the  wife  and  mother, 
to  mourn  the  loss  and  imitate  the  example  of  as  good  a 
husband  and  father  as  ever  presided  over  the  household 
circle.  Of  the  family  we  may  speak  here,  and  for  all, 
as  we  may  hear  more  of  them  in  his  correspondence. 

The  eldest  son  was  a  man  of  rare  abilities  and  excel- 
lent promise,  who  graduated  with  honor,  at  the  Ohio 
University,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  soon  com- 
menced teaching  at  the  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati, 
where,  after  remaining  one  year,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Science.#  He  re- 
paired to  Yale,  to  perfect  an  already  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  that  department  of  study.  He 
had  been  there  but  a  few  months,  when  he  felt  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  upon  the  subject  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of 
1842-3,  he  left  New  Haven,  and  returned  home  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  which  he  had  chosen.  Resigning 
his  post  in  the  College,  and  thereby  giving  up  a  position 
for  which  he  was  well-fitted,  and  in  which  he  might  have 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  with  ease,  he  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry,  and  was  personally  associated  with 
Rev.  M.  Dustin,  then  in  charge  of  Oxford  station. 

Here  he  remained  till  the  succeeding  autumn,  when,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  this  state  to  join  the  Rock 
River  Conference.  His  first  appointment  was  to  mission- 
ary work,  but,  within  a  few  months,  he  was  called  to  fill 
a  vacancy  at  Iowa  City,  where  he  remained  for  that  year. 
In  1844,  he  was  appointed  to  Davenport  station.  During 
this  year,  the  health  of  his  wife,  for  he  was  now  married, 
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began  to  fail,  and  in  the  fall  of  1845,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Marietta,  where 
he  won  the  highest  regards  of  the  whole  community.  In 
1846,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ebenezer  charge,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  the  rapidly  increasing  membership  made 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  means  of  worship,  and 
Christie  Chapel  was  built,  mostly  by  his  taste  and  under 
his  direction.  He  was  re-appointed  in  1847,  but  was 
soon  found  to  be  laboring  under  the  disease  which  had 
already  proved  fatal  to  his  wife,  consumption.  He  lin- 
gered till  November,  1850,  when  he  died  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  the  possession 
of  a  high  reputation  in  his  conference  and  Church  for 
talent,  eloquence,  and  success. 

The  second  son  is  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence, and  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  supernumerary 
relation  to  the  Conference. 

The  eldest  daughter  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  just  as 
she  was  emerging  into  a  good  and  beautiful  womanhood, 
much  beloved  by  her  friends,  a  prey  to  the  same  insidious 
foe  that  snatched  her  elder  brother  from  among  us. 

The  second  daughter  is  now  living,  the  wife  of  M.  B. 
Hagans,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati. 

These  brief  sketches  of  his  family  must  suffice  ;  while 
we  return  to  notice  that  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  one  which  greatly  aided  him  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  high  and  noble  aims,  was  his  integrity. 
No  trust  was  ever  confided  to  him  that  was  either  be- 
trayed or  at  all  neglected.  Business  once  entrusted  to  his 
care  was  always  looked  after  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He 
could  not  brook  neglect  in  any  one.  Nor  could  he  easily 
be  made  to  understand  how  any  one  could  agree  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  another,  and  then  neglect  them.  Hence 
his  clients  understood  that  they  were  as  safe  as  was  possi- 
ble under  the  contingencies  of  their  cause.    He  found 
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time  for  every  other  department  of  his  own  business,  and 
to  theirs  also.  Neither  the  bar-room,  the  card  table,  nor 
the  theater  were  allowed  any  claims  upon  him.  And  yet 
there  was  a  very  prominent  element  of  sociability  in  his 
disposition,  which,  notwithstanding  his  marked  modesty, 
made  every  man  his  friend.  Agreeable  in  his  modesty, 
and  stern  in  his  integrity,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
successful. 

Mr.  B.,  who  had  supposed  himself  very  wealthy,  found 
himself  involved  in  embarrassments  that  seemed  almost 
inextricable.  Turning  in  every  way  in  vain,  he  came  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  said,  "If  you  can  extricate  me  from  my 
difficulties,  and  save  me  thirty  thousand  dollars,  I  will 
give  you  five  thousand  out  of  it  for  your  fee."  To  work 
he  went,  and  after  weeks  and  months  of  severe  labor,  of 
thought  by  night,  and  work  by  night  and  day,  he  settled 
every  claim  satisfactorily  to  the  creditors,  and  returned 
the  assets  to  his  client  in  amount  equal  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

This  act  was  repeated  by  him,  in  different  forms  and  to 
different  amounts,  and  so  won  the  friendship  and  esteem, 
not  only  of  the  clients  themselves,  but  of  others,  and 
resulted  in  a  lucrative  business,  and  yet  so  laborious,  that 
he  found  himself  before  the  age  of  thirty-five  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  bar  to  recruit  a  shattered  constitution. 

His  business  often  led  him  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Columbus,  in  company  with  the  prom- 
inent lawyers  of  Cincinnati.  These  journeys  were  often 
made  on  horseback,  at  other  times  in  the  old-fashioned 
stage-coach.  The  trip  was  not  then  as  now  completed  in 
a  few  hours,  and  these  journeys,  occurring  as  they  did  in 
winter,  were  laborious  and  fatiguing  in  the  extreme. 
Here,  again,  his  old  habits  of  temperance  came  to  his 
aid.  For  no  inducement  could  bring  him  to  partake  of 
the  fashionable  wine-cup,  and  he  had  made  himself  too 
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much  respected  to  fear  any  longer  the  reproach  of  those 
who  partook.  None  but  a  drunken  man  would  have  ven- 
tured to  abuse  him  for  his  course.  He  went  through  this 
fiery  trial  also  unscathed,  and  proved  himself  by  his  con- 
sistency and  self-respect  worthy  of  the  respect  of  every  one. 

Early  in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  we  find  him  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  which  partnership 
continued  for  several  years,  with  considerable  success. 
Later  than  this  we  find  him  associated  with  Mr.  Moses 
Brooks,  though  this  continued  but  for  a  short  time.  The 
several  years  besides  that  he  remained  in  the  practice,  we 
believe  that  he  was  alone. 

A  short  time  before  he  left  the  bar  a  young  man  was 
indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  appearances 
were  overwhelmingly  strong  against  him,  and  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  volunteer  to  defend  him ; 
while  his  poverty  forbade  the  hope  of  any  fee  to  him 
who  might  undertake  so  hopeless  a  task.  After  his 
arrest  his  aged  parents  came  from  another  State  to  use 
their  efforts  in  his  behalf,  and  if  possible  to  save  him  at 
least  from  the  scaffold.  Several  lawyers  were  called  on 
by  the  afflicted  friends  to  manage  his  case,  but  without 
any  effect.  Mr.  Lewis  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  re- 
tire from  practice  altogether,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
business  was  arranged  for  that  purpose.  Moreover  his 
health  was  feeble,  and  seemed  to  forbid  any  protracted 
effort,  especially  one  of  so  laborious  a  character  as  this 
would  promise  to  be.  But  he  could  not  withstand  the 
entreaties  of  the  venerable  old  man,  whom  the  counsel 
of  friends  had  directed  to  Mr.  Lewis  as  his  best  resort. 
He  endeavored  to  associate  with  himself  in  the  defense 
Mr.  B.  a  prominent  and  successful  pleader,  but  to  no 
effect.  "No  man,  in  his  sober  senses,"  was  the  reply, 
"would  link  his  reputation  to  so  hopeless  a  case  as  this." 
Thus  he  was  left  to  proceed  with  the  case  alone. 
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When  the  day  of-  trial  came,  every  thing  seemed 
against  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  An  important  witness 
on  his  side  had  died  on  the  way  to  the  trial.  On  the 
other  side,  strong  testimony,  though  altogether  circum- 
stantial, was  presented  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
when  Mr.  Lewis  arose  to  speak  in  "behalf  of  the  accused, 
there  was  every  indication,  even  before  he  commenced, 
that  his  cause  was  lost.  Adverting  briefly  to  the  testi- 
mony, to  the  fact  that  it  was  entirely  circumstantial,  that 
no  man  had  seen  the  prisoner  strike  the  fatal  blow,  he 
passed  on  to  other  matters  of  the  defense.  The  jury 
shook  their  heads,  the  lawyers  looked  on  in  pity,  and 
the  Judge  coldly  smiled  in  approbation  of  that  self-denial 
which  led  so  reputable  a  lawyer  to  undertake  so  forlorn  a 
cause,  while  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  sat  calmly  waiting 
his  conclusion  that  he  might  sum  up  the  argument  and 
pass  to  the  next  case. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  proceeded  in  his  plea  the  twelve  men  in 
the  jury-box  raised  their  eyes  more  directly  to  the  speaker, 
and  the  smiles  of  approval  gathered  upon  the  faces  of  the 
most  of  them  ;  the  lawyers  leaned  forward  upon  the  ta- 
bles, with  a  more  intense  anxiety  than  they  had  yet  felt 
for  the  safety  of  the  prisoner ;  the  Judge  gave  the  fullest 
attention  to  the  voice  of  him  who  was  pleading  for  the 
life  of  a  man ;  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  seemed  ill  at  ease 
in  his  chair,  as  if  displeased  at  waiting  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated.  For  the  pleader  had  begun  to  exert 
that  wonderful  command  he  possessed  over  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  heart,  while  tears  began  to  flow,  and  sobs  to 
choke  the  laboring  breath  of  the  listeners.  The  lawyers, 
the  Judge,  the  whole  court,  and  the  jury  were  in  tears, — 
all  save  an  old  man  in  the  box.  The  case  was  not  safe 
while  his  eye  was  dry,  and  for  full  five  minutes  the  lawyer 
plied  the  v^eapons  of  emotion  around  his  heart.  When 
he  came  at  last  to  speak  of  those  parents,  soon  to  return 
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to  their  desolate  home,  made  more  desolate  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  their  son,  of  the  widow  who  should 
mourn  her  husband  removed  from  her  thus  early,  of  the 
orphan  girl,  who  should  grow  up  as  the  child  of  one  who 
had  died  upon  the  scaffold,  a  disgraced  and  ruined  man  ; 
as  he  painted  these  scenes  and  characters  of  grief  and 
distress,  the  old  juror's  mouth  parted,  the  veins  began  to 
swell  in  his  forehead,  the  hands  nervously  twitched,  each 
in  the  alternate  grasp  of  the  other,  till  he  burst  out  in 
loud  weeping,  a  full  captive  of  the  emotion  that  was  now 
pervading  every  breast  as  a  sweet  atmosphere  of  love 
and  hope. 

The  plea  was  over,  the  work  had  been  accomplished. 
The  State's  Attorney  arose  to  reply,  but  soon  sat  down, 
unable  to  proceed.  The  Judge  gave  a  brief  charge ;  and 
the  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  man 
was  rescued  from  a  disgraceful  death.  Then  had  come 
one  of  those  occasions  he  had  longed  for  in  earlier  years, 
when  a  man  should  call  him  a  deliverer ;  for  he  had 
saved  a  life,  and  preserved  comfort  and  hope  to  the 
wretched  parents  and  family  of  a  man  in  danger  of  a 
felon's  death. 

It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  several  years  afterward,  mit- 
igating circumstances  associated  with  this  case  were  acci- 
dentally revealed,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  suspicion  at 
the  time  of  trial, — circumstances  that  to  a  great  degree 
exonerated  the  convict  from  blame,  and  he  was  pardoned, 
returned  to  his  home  in  another  State,  to  lead  a  new  life, 
and  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

We  add  a  letter  here,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the 
subject,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  itself,  and  which 
will  also  illustrate  that  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
already  alluded  to. 
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"  Cincinnati,  June  17,  1823. 

"Mr.  S., — Dear  Sir:  I  have  no  doubt  this  letter  will 
surprise  you,  but  I  hope  not  offend.  Candor,  I  think, 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  man  ;  and  though  it  may 
offend  some,  I  can  not  think  that  an  honest  heart,  how- 
ever faulty  it  might  be,  would  resent  the  truth,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  the  voice  and  spirit  of  friendship.  And 
I  take  the  more  freedom  with  you,  because  I  believe  your 
judgment  will  induce  you  to  say  that,  placed  in  the  same 
situation  that  I  am,  you  would  do  the  same. 

"  The  cause  of  this  letter  is  a  report  or  statement,  given 

me  by  our  mutual  friend,  ,  whether  true  or  false  I 

know  not,  and  the  distance  from  your  residence  prevents 
me  from  making  any  inquiry  :  and  by  inquiring  here,  I 
might  create  improper  impressions.  The  business  which 
I  placed  in  your  hands,  and  the  responsibility  therefor 
that  exists  between  myself  and  Mr.  E.,*  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  not  only  avoid  all  danger,  but  also  all 
appearance  of  danger.  And  though  I  am  much  disposed 
to  disbelieve  what  has  been  stated,  yet  this  would  be  a 
poor  excuse  to  Mr.  E. 

"I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  you  in  relation  to  your 
character  for  the  most  strict  integrity  and  attention  to 
business ;  but  I  have  heard  that  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
drawn  into  societies  of  intemperance  and  gaming.  This 
may  be  false.  I  hope  in  heaven  it  is.  I  am  not  willing 
to  believe  that  a  young  man  of  so  much  promise  should 
voluntarily  injure  himself.  Such  a  course  will  only  do 
for  those  who  stand  beyond  the  reach  of  accountability 
to  the  world,  and  who  from  long  habit  are  able  to  control 
themselves  at  all  times  ;  and  who  are  also  able  to  sustain 
those  losses  that  invariably  attend  the  habit  of  gaming. 

*  Mr.  E.  had  a  suit  in  court  ;  which  hy  Mr.  Lewis's  advice,  and  in  con- 
junction with  him,  he  had  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  in  another  part 
of  the  state. 
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But  whether  as  relates  to  yourself,  the  report  is  true  or 
false,  I  know  not.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  it 
is  reported,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof,  I  have  heard 
several,  who  are  your  warmest  friends,  express  the  deep- 
est regret.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  E.  visits 
this  place,  he  will  think  I  have  betrayed  his  interests  by 
procuring  from  him  a  power  of  attorney  to  settle  and 
receive  money,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  person, 
whom,  however  innocent  of  the  charge  of  gaming,  we 
can  not  know  at  this  distance.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  thought  it  prudent,  and  I  presume  you 
will  not  object,  to  join  Mr.  M.  with  you  in  the  desired 
attention  to  this  suit.  The  fee  is  sufficiently  large  for  a 
fair  compensation  to  both,  and  I  shall  avoid  censure  from 
my  friend. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  might  have  feigned  some  other  excuse  for 
retaining  Mr.  M.  with  you.  But  I  would  scorn  myself, 
if  I  could  be  so  far  wanting  in  justice  to  you,  and  can- 
dor for  us  both.  Friends  should  deal  plainly ;  and  he 
that  tells  me  my  faults  in  friendship,  is  to  me  a  friend 
doubly  dear.  I  declare  to  you  that  I  should  be  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  my  fears  in  relation  to  you  are  unfounded. 
From  our  short  acquaintance,  I  have  felt  an  uncommon 
interest  and  friendship  toward  you.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  our  commencement  in  the  world  has  been  under 
circumstances  somewhat  similar.  We  rely  mostly  on  our- 
selves. If  we  deserve  the  esteem  of  the  world,  we  shall 
be  sure  to  obtain  it.  But  vice  of  every  kind  must  be  dis- 
carded, if  we  would  form  a  character  that  will  stand  the 
test.  Friends  formed  in  the  circle  of  dissipation  will  be 
such  no  longer  than  we  continue  in  their  grasp.  Many 
young  men,  when  they  launch  into  business  in  the  world, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  forward  by  the  circle  of 
pleasure,  rather  than  to  follow  the  path  of  duty  and 
honor.    Some  few  escape  the  dangers  of  life  begun  with 
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yielding  more  or  less  to  the  allurements  of  that  which, 
while  young,  we  often  consider  pleasing.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  do  not  at  the  threshold 
resolve,  and  through  life  keep  the  resolution,  to  abstain 
from  vice  of  every  kind,  find  to  their  sorrow,  when  they 
come  to  cast  up  the  account  of  life,  that  they  have  mis- 
taken the  road  to  substantial  pleasure  and  honor.  I 
mean  that  honor  which  I  deem  most  valuable,  namely, 
that  of  being  a  good  citizen,  and  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety, by  precept  and  by  example,  and  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing the  good  and  virtuous  part  of  community  esteem  one, 
and  feel  confidence  in  him.  It  is  the  steady  part  of  man- 
kind who  search  out  and  reward  merit ;  the  pleasure  seek- 
ing have  no  time  for  such  business.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary,  if  we  would  be  successful,  that  we  should  de- 
serve the  friendship  of  the  good. 

"  This  is  written  in  the  purest  friendship  ;  if  it  is  so 
received,  I  shall  rejoice.  And  you  can  not,  I  presume, 
on  reflection,  hesitate  on  admitting  the  principles  herein 
expressed.  If  you  think  I  have  gone  farther  than  I  have 
any  right,  and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  resent,  I  can  only 
say  it  is  all  well  meant.  And  I  should  not  venture  to 
interfere  with  you,  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  Mr.  E.,  in 
the  highest  terms  of  you,  and  thereby  procured  a  case 
of  some  importance  on  my  own  responsibility. 
"  Yours  with  respect, 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

We  subjoin  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  reply  to  this 
letter. 

*  *  *  "It  is  probable,  friend  Lewis,  you  may 
have  heard  reports  of  my  becoming  dissipated,  etc.,  as  I 
know  some  such  reports  have  been  circulated.  As  I 
always  mean  to  be  candid,  I  need  not  deny  to  you,  that 
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there  is  some  truth  in  the  matter.  I  confess,  with  regret, 
that  I  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  sometimes 
indulged  a  little  too  freely.  But  I  have  never  incapaci- 
tated myself  for  business,  when  I  had  business  to  clo.  I 
trust  therefore  that  you  will  not  lose  confidence  in  me, 
especially  when  I  inform  you  truly  that  I  have  entirely 
broken  off,  and  formed  a  sincere,  solemn,  and  unalterable 
resolution  to  indulge  no  more.  I  consider  you  my  friend, 
and  would  give  a  more  full  explanation  of  my  circum- 
stances in  a  personal  interview.  Perhaps  I  may  mention 
the  subject  again  in  another  letter. 

"Yours  in  sincerity ,  .S." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Tolman, 
dated  June  9,  1825. 

"In  this  state  there  are  more  improvements  going 
forward  now  than  at  any  former  period.  The  subject  of 
the  Canal  has  created  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among,  all 
classes  ;  and  we  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  growing  im- 
portance of  our  State,  and  paint  to  ourselves  its  future 
greatness  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  We  may  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  we  believe  that  the  foundations  laid  for 
internal  improvements  will  secure  the  success  looked 
for  by  the  most  sanguine  and  devoted  friends  of  that 
plan.  And  notwithstanding  your  age,  I  expect  to  see 
you  floating  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  Ohio  to  visit  your 
descendants  west  of  the  mountains.  Our  system  of  Free 
Schools,  lately  adopted,  will  contribute  no  small  portion 
to  our  prosperity.  I  confess,  I  feel  enthusiastic  and 
proud  of  our  progress,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
doubt  not,  if  our  general  government  continues  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  men  with  views  similar  to  the  present,  our 
future  improvement  will  as  much  exceed  our  expectations 
as  the  past  has  done. 
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"Heaven  only  knows  my  own  destiny.  And  I  feel 
rather  unwilling  to  speak  of  myself  or  my  success  :  but 
my  distant  friends  expect  to  hear  something  of  it  when  I 
write.  It  is  much  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past. 
My  new  business,  with  my  unfinished  cases,  leave  me  no 
time  for  any  thing  else.  I  am  determined,  however,  to 
abridge  my  business,  so  as  to  devote  more  time  to  my 
study.  I  experience  much  inconvenience  from  having 
come  to  the  bar  too  early.  I  hope,  however,  to  overcome 
it.    This  rock  I  would  advise  all  young  men  to  avoid." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   LOCAL  PREACHER. 

ME.  LEWIS  had  no  relish  for  extravagant  living,  and 
always  considered  that  his  own  happiness  and  that 
of  his  family  were  dependent  npon  the  moderate  and 
comfortable  supply  of  their  wants  rather  than  upon  the 
accumulation  and  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune.  When 
he  had  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  his  family 
easily,  and  furnish  him  an  adequate  margin  for  the  grat- 
ification of  his  benevolence,  he  retired  from  the  bar  :  not 
to  rest  idly  from  labor,  but  to  secure  greater  leisure  for 
participating  in  such  enterprises  and  pleading  such  causes 
as  in  his  judgment  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  about  the  year  1827,  he 
first  became  connected  with  the  Woodward  Fund  for  Ed- 
ucation, to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  refer  when 
the  subject  of  his  connection  with  the  cause  of  general 
education  comes  up  for  consideration. 

About  the  year  1824,  he  became  connected  with  the 
Wesley  Chapel  charge,  Cincinnati,  the  society  which 
then  worshiped  in  the  old  stone  chapel  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building  which  bears  the  same  name. 
For  this  society  he  acted  also  as  advocate  when  they  were 
served  with  an  injunction  to  restrain  them  from  farther 
proceedings  in  removing  the  remains  of  deceased  persons 
to  make  way  for  the  new  building. 

Soon  after  his  connection  with  this  society,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  against  his  protestations  of 
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entire  inability  to  hold  that  position.  His  success,  how- 
ever, during  the  many  years  that  he  retained  his  license, 
(for  he  did  so  till  his  death,)  justifies  the  persistent  pref- 
erence of  his  brethren,  who  saw  in  him  great  ability  for 
handling  the  word  of  life.  Frequently  has  he  conducted 
the  protracted  meetings,  so  common  in  the  Church  of  his 
early  choice,  with  such  success  that  many  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  persons  have  referred  publicly  to  his  labors 
as  the  means  of  their  conversion.  One  occasion  of  great 
interest  will  be  long  remembered  by  many.  A  young 
lady  had  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  when  just  upon  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  scene  of  anticipated  enjoyment, 
fell  upon  the  floor,  and  died  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  called  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  He  com- 
plied, and  the  house  and  yard  were  full  of  people,  for  the 
young  lady  and  the  family  had  many  friends.  A  multi- 
tude of  young  persons  were  present,  and  it  was  a  season, 
as  might  easily  be  supposed,  of  peculiar  solemnity.  Mr. 
LeAvis  had  no  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  theme  of 
remark,  but  finally  selected  the  words  of  Moses,  as  he 
prayed,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  So  well  selected  was 
the  subject,  and  so  pointed  and  effectual  the  sermon,  that 
when,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  for  religious  exercises,  more  than 
fifty  persons  united  with  the  Church,  and  made  public 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  a  large  number  of  whom 
referred  to  the  funeral  occasion  as  the  commencement  of 
their  religious  convictions ;  and  named  the  preacher,  as 
him  to  whom  they  owed  under  God,  their  salvation. 
Some  of  them  have  since  died,  and  gone  to  meet  him  in 
heaven. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  meeting  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  at  that  time  resided,  in  Green  township,  a  number  of 
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the  Church-members  had  assembled,  amid  tokens  of 
heavy  rain.  The  people  were  waiting  for  the  preachers, 
and  the  showers  were  falling,  and  matters  appeared  very- 
unfavorable.  After  some  time  of  waiting,  those  present 
urged  Mr.  Lewis  to  take  the  lead  and  open  the  services. 
With  some  hesitation  he  proceeded,  and  opening  the 
hymn-book,  read  those  beautiful  verses,  commencing  with, 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

He  pronounced  these  and  the  following  lines  in  an  im- 
passioned voice  that  attracted  the  attention  and  arrested 
the  sympathy  of  the  congregation,  when  as  he  came  to 
those  lines, 

"  Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face," 

the  sun  broke  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  as  if  to  re- 
spond to  the  sentiment,,  so  brightly  that  all  saw  it.  Their 
faith  revived,  their  hopes  were  kindled  by  the  rays  ;  and 
although  the  sun  was  soon  again  hidden,  they  went  for- 
ward with  zeal  to  the  work  before  them  ;  and  before  the 
meeting  was  adjourned,  after  some  three  weeks  duration, 
about  seventy-five  had  professed  conversion  and  sought 
fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  Some  of  them 
are  now  ministers,  and  some  are  missionaries  ;  but  no 
one  of  them  has  forgotten  the  labors  of  him,  whose  faith 
failed  not  even  amid  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 

These  were  not  solitary  instances  in  which  his  minis- 
terial labors  were  fruitful  of  joy  and  gladness.  When 
traveling  in  distant  states,  and  among  strangers,  he  often 
lifted  up  his  voice  for  his  Master.  And  even  in  his 
native  town,  where,  when  a  child,  he  had  prayed  and 
spoken  for  God,  when  a  man  he  preached  to  old  men 
who  had  listened  to  his  earliest  efforts  to  praise  God. 
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As  a  preacher,  he  was  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
directness  in  his  teachings.  He  generally  selected  some 
simple  passage  of  Scripture,  and  expounded  it  in  a  way 
that  would  interest  and  instruct  his  congregation.  His 
sentences  were  not  bungling  repetitions  of  the  same  idea, 
but  each  one  conveyed  some  correlative,  but  distinct, 
truth.  So  that  he  could  always  keep  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  preaching  with  his  characteristic  energy,  he 
aroused  their  interest  in  what  he  said. 

And  as  he  never  withheld  any  truth  embraced  in  his 
subject,  so  he  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  obtrude  those 
matters  which  were  foreign.  Church  trustees  might  shut 
their  doors  against  him,  as  they  did  in  one  instance,  be- 
cause he  fearlessly  denounced  slaveholding  as  a  sin 
against  God.  Presiding  elders  might  write  to  him,  beg- 
ging him  to  refrain  from  the  vexed  question  in  his  min- 
istrations. The  pusillanimous  tools  of  the  slavery  power 
might  indignantly  leave  the  house  where  he  was  thunder- 
ing against  the  wrongs  of  oppression.  The  rum-seller 
might  rail  at  his  fearless  and  masterly  exposure  of  the 
lawlessness  of  his  accursed  traffic.  All  these  things, 
and  more  might  happen,  but  on  he  went,  carefully 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  then  without  hesitation  or 
compromise,  announcing  what  he  found  therein — and 
generally  with  effect. 

On  one  occasion,  while  preaching  in  chapel,  he 

noticed  sundry  persons  so  laboring  under  fatigue  and 
drowsiness  as  to  be  sleeping  during  the  sermon.  Having 
succeeded  in  arousing  them  from  their  slumbers,  he  chal- 
lenged their  attention  to  one  fact,  that  they  were  nodding 
in  God's  house,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  while  their  steam- 
boats were  in  the  act  of  being  loaded  at  the  wharf ;  that 
they  were  here  scarcely  paying  respect  to  the  ordinances 
of  their  own  Church,  in  their  own  place  of  worship,  while, 
out  of  doors,  those  under  their  employ  were  desecrating 
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the  holy  day,  and,  under  their  sanction,  disobeying  one  of 
the  prominent  commands  of  their  Master.  The  charge 
was  a  true  one.  And  so  directly  was  it  aimed,  that  more 
than  a  year  elapsed  before  the  preacher  was  again  invited 
to  speak  in  that  pulpit.  Some  of  the  members  impli- 
cated, waited  upon  Mr.  Lewis  for  an  explanation.  His 
only  explanation  was  to  call  upon  them  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  charge,  the  grounds  and  proofs  of 
which  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  his  own  eyes. 

His  sermons,  like  his  other  public  addresses,  were 
highly  suggestive,  and  furnished  food  for  thought.  His 
skeletons  and  sketches,  when  he  made  any,  were  such  as 
covered  the  ground  he  wished  to  occupy.  And  yet  his 
happiest  efforts,  in  the  pulpit,  were  such  as  were  called 
forth  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  some  vacancy.  This  is  not  uncommon 
with  persons  of  ardent  and  energetic  temperament,  whose 
minds  are  well  furnished  with  some  truths,  and  whose 
hearts  are  warmed  by  the  glow  of  sympathy  for  a  com- 
mon and  suffering  humanity.  Landor  makes  Demos- 
thenes to  say,  "if  Pericles  had  carried  in  his  heart  the 
fire  that  burns  in  mine,  he  would  not  have  carried  his 
hand  in  his  bosom."  And  thus  it  is,  Mr.  Lewis's  hand 
lingered  not  in  his  bosom  or  by  his  side,  when  he  was 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Those 
truths  found  a  home  in  a  sincere  mind  that  saw  clearly 
the  results  of  their  neglect.  With  a  power  of  analysis, 
rarely  surpassed  in  a  self-made  man,  he  unfolded  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  to  the  congregation,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  did  not  weary  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
his  sermon  lasted  two  hours. 

The  last  time  he  preached  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
funeral  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  in  Green  Township,  a 
lady  who  had  suffered  for  two  years  with  remarkable 
patience.    After  speaking  for  about  thirty  minutes,  he 
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was  interrupted  by  the  spitting  of  blood  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  return  home.  The 
writer  saw  him  a  day  or  two  afterward,  and  can  never 
forget  the  glance  of  the  eye,  or  the  tone  of  voice  with 
which  he  said,  "I  shall  never  preach  again.  These  lungs 
have  done  their  last  public  work.    My  labors  are  over." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TEMPERANCE. 

MENTION  has  already  "been  made  of  Mr.  Lewis's  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  temperance.  This  was  con- 
sistent and  uninterrupted.  His  own  habits,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  strictly  temperate :  and  long  before  any  serious 
or  important  public  efforts  were  made  in  behalf  of  this 
cause,  he  openly  practiced  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  connection  with 
the  bar  that  the  old  temperance  reform  began  in  Cincin- 
nati. At  that  time  the  temperance  cause  was  as  unpop- 
ular as  some  other  reforms  have  been,  before  and  since. 
It  was  opposed  not  only  by  those  who  used  intoxicating 
liquors,  moderately  and  immoderately,  but  by  leading 
citizens,  men  of  standing  and  influence,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  by  the  clergy,  many  of  which  classes  set 
their  faces  steadily  against,  not  only  the  reform,  but  even 
against  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  some  because  they 
thought  the  cause  a  hopeless  one,  others  from  different 
reasons. 

Many  may  remember  a  meeting  held  on  this  subject,  in 
Wesley  Chapel,  in  Cincinnati,  a  number  of  years  since, 
when  the  cause  of  temperance  was  advocated  by  some 
and  opposed  by  others,  not  only  of  the  laymen,  but  also 
of  the  most  popular  divines  of  the  city ;  some  of  the 
latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  former,  have  had  the  good 
fortune,  since  that  time,  to  be  known,  far  and  wide,  as 
popular  advocates — not  only  of  temperance,  but  also  of 
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total  abstinence ; — for  in  the  early  days  of  this  reform, 
these  were  distinct  parts  of  the  subject.  And  it  was 
rather  the  sweeping  claims  of  those  who  were,  at  that 
time,  called  ultraists,  that  were  denounced  by  the  timidity 
of  men,  who  were  at  hearts  opponents  of  the  traffic  in 
liquors. 

Especially  was  the  doctrine  opposed,  which  called  for 
distinct  associations  of  those  who  felt  called  upon  to 
labor  for  the  reformation  of  the  inebriate,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  society  from  the  curse.  Nobody  directly 
opposed  temperance  in  the  abstract :  but  many  saw 
"gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,"  in  definite  com- 
pacts and  societies  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  those 
who  held  that  society  had  the  power,  and  should  freely 
exercise  it  to  free  itself  from  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
traffic  in,  and  the  use  of,  those  things  which  only  tended 
to  degrade  man,  and  render  him  unfit  for  self-government. 
The  community  saw  constantly  its  rarest  and  most 
highly  endowed  minds  enervated  and  destroyed,  the 
paths  of  usefulness  and  good  blocked  up  to  many  a  noble 
heart,  and  the  poisonous  cup,  glittering  with  its  gems  of 
fiery  luster,  sparkling  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  and 
old  alike.  But  there  were  only  a  few  who  dared  so  far  to 
defy  public  opinion  as  to  point  those  things  out  in  all 
their  terrible  reality,  and  to  direct  general  attention  to 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  reform. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Lewis  never  drank  a  glass  of 
liquor,  or  offered  it  to  others,  though  exposed  in  his  youth 
to  all  the  temptations  which  so  thickly  beset  the  poor  and 
self-dependent  boy,  away  from  home,  and  surrounded  in 
his  manhood  by  those  who  thought  it  unmanly  to  refuse 
to  quaff  the  flowing  bowl.  He  commenced  housekeeping 
when  almost  every  one  drank  with  their  friends,  and 
almost  every  sideboard  was  crowned  with  the  decanter 
and  the  wine-glass.    But  no  such  furniture  was  found 
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in  his  house,  and  no  man  could  ever  lay  to  his  charge 
that  he  had  offered  him  a  taste  of  aught  that  could  in- 
toxicate. 

When  the  agitation  of  this  subject  first  commenced, 
and  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  laboring  in  its 
behalf,  then  with  his  usual  readiness,  and  without  paus- 
ing to  consider  whether  it  might  be  popular  or  unpopular, 
or  whether  it  would  succeed  or  not,  Mr.  Lewis  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  cause.  Unpopular  enough  it  was  for 
a  while,  for  it  required  years  of  labor  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
position  where  the  hopes  of  success  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  plausibility.  In  the  City  Council  of  Cincinnati, 
of  which  he  was  twice  elected  a  member,  he  regularly 
voted  against  every  license  to  sell  liquors,  as  well  as  used 
every  effort  to  defeat  such  licenses  altogether.  This 
awakened  considerable  hostility  against  himself  and  those 
who  pursued  the  same  course.  But  popularity  was  never 
with  him  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  any  principle,  and 
in  his  mind  this  as  well  as  all  other  moral  questions  were 
to  be  tested  by  the  sacred  principles  of  the  word  of  God. 

And  it  was  not  many  years  before  it  was  discovered  by 
the  old-school  temperance  men,  who  thought  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  moderate  drinker  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  their  care  and  reprehension,  that,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  case,  the  whole  truth  was  to  be  delivered ; 
that  moderate  drinking  was  the  half-way  house  to  drunk- 
enness ;  that,  if  they  would  rid  society  of  the  sorrows  and 
woe  that  were  entailed  on  it  by  this  great  monster,  they 
must  lay  their  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  proclaim  the 
formula  of  total  abstinence.  Then  the  friends  of  the 
cause  multiplied.  That  which  was  before  unpopular  be- 
came exceedingly  popular,  and  men  were  not  ostracised 
by  public  opinion  who  dared  to  vindicate  this  great  and 
glorious  principle. 

When  the  little  company  became  a  host,  and  leaders 
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were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  when  associations 
were  formed  all  over  the  land,  and  talent,  and  wealth  and 
power  were  its  friends,  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Lewis,  whose 
only  object  was  the  triumph  of  the  cause,  and  not  per- 
sonal reward,  retired  from  the  more  active  positions,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  rank  and  file.  Even  here,  however, 
he  was  always  on  hand  at  roll-call,  and  when  the  occasion 
demanded  was  ready  to  plead  for  the  high  and  holy 
principles  he  had  espoused  when  they  were  not  the 
favorites  of  the  masses.  On  such  occasions  he  oftener 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  strong  appeals  to  the  reason  of 
his  audience ;  but  no  man  possessed  much  stronger  power 
when  he  chose  to  turn  the  argument,  and  essayed  to 
arouse  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  and 
degraded  victim  of  the  bowl.  Nor  was  it  only  by  his 
voice  that  he  labored.  His  hand  was  ever  ready  to  lift 
them  up ;  and  his  purse  was  ever  open  to  supply 
their  wants  ;  the  voice  of  sympathy,  always  stronger  than 
that  of  censure  or  reproof,  Was  heard  by  those,  whom  he 
considered  more  the  victim  of  the  seducing  wiles  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer,  than  the  criminal,  who  was 
to  be  punished  by  contempt  and  scorn,  as  an  outcast  from 
society. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  argument  he  used  in 
enforcing  the  principles  of  this  great  cause,  we  insert  the 
following  extracts  from  minutes  of  a  lecture  on  temper- 
ance, found  among  his  papers.  They  fail,  as  would  all 
record  fail,  to  show  his  power  and  energy  in  pleading  his 
cause. 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  temper- 
ance, at  this  hour ;  and  after  agreeing  to  do  so,  I  have 
been  perplexed  in  my  attempt  to  fix  upon  any  plan  that 
had  not  been  literally  '  used  up '  by  the  many  publica- 
tions and  discourses  upon  this  subject.    The  religion  of 
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Jesus  Christ  alone,  of  all  the  matter  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  human  family,  never  grows  old.  Tem- 
perance itself  may  be  dwelt  upon,  and  urged  upon  our 
attention,  till  (unless  great  care  is  taken)  we  shall  tire, 
and  its  constant  din  will  be  irksome,  even  to  its  warmest 
friends.  For  it  is  a  virtue  within  our  reach,  and  when 
practiced  may  be  fully  known  by  us ;  and  to  be  con- 
stantly exhorted  to  be  temperate,  when  we  know  we  are 
already  so,  or  constantly  flattered  for  this  virtue,  will 
become  as  tedious  as  to  be  exhorted  to  love  our  children, 
or  flattered  for  doing  so,  when  we  feel  in  our  hearts  that 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  the  greatest  absurdity. 

"Temperance  societies  have  two  objects;  first,  to  re- 
tain the  temperate,  and  second,  to  reclaim  the  intem- 
perate. But  if  I  were  to  address  you  with  all  the 
eloquence  and  argument  of  the  most  skillful ;  if  I  were 
to  point  to  the  sad  havoc  that  this  evil  has  made  in  the 
world,  and  paint  to  the  life  the  extent  of  suffering  pro- 
duced every  day  by  its  baneful  influence ;  and  on  the 
other  side  to  show  how  bright  and  lovely  temperance  is, 
I  can  now  see  but  little  good  to  be  accomplished.  All 
would  agree  with  me  ;  and  if  my  audience,  instead  of  being 
temperate  persons,  were  all  drunkards,  they  would  not 
differ.  No  one  can  be  found  to  advocate  intemperance  or 
to  decry  temperance.  You  might  be  amused,  perhaps 
interested,  nothing  further ;  your  opinions  would  be  the 
same  as  when  I  arose  to  address  you.  And,  certainly, 
if  I  regarded  the  labor  of  the  effort,  or  my  standing  with 
you  as  a  speaker,  I  would  take  the  usual  course  ;  for 
that  head  and  heart  must  be  cold  and  barren  indeed 
that  could  not  be  eloquent  on  such  a  glowing  and  fruitful 
subject. 

"But  as  I  profess  a  higher  object,  I  shall  attempt  a 
course  which  you  may  think  unusual,  and,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  understand  and  abhor  intemperance  as 
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much  as  I  do,  shall  address  your  judgment  and  reason, 
rather  than  your  fancy  or  your  feeling. 

"  And  first,  to  inquire  what  temperance  has  done,  and 
is  now  doing. 

"It  has  reclaimed  many  from  drunkenness,  and  saved 
families  from  poverty,  and  orphanage  and  crime.  I  have 
seen  the  professional  man  that  was  a  sot,  given  up  to 
wretchedness  and  ruin,  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer,  the 
young  man  and  the  old  man,  thoroughly  reformed,  each 
resuming  his  respective  occupation,  and  becoming  the 
honor  and  pride  of  affectionate  friends,  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  has  done  one  thing  more.  It  has  to 
a  great  extent  broken  in  upon  that  barbarous  custom  of 
drinking  drams  for  the  sake  of  compliment,  and  thus  re- 
moved the  greatest  temptation  from  our  young  men ; 
while  those  who  have  for  years  submitted  to  the  custom 
for  fashion's  sake,  are  permitted  to  abandon  it  without 
disgrace  ;  and  those,  whose  moral  firmness  has  prevented 
them  from  a  participation  in  it,  have  found  themselves 
for  once  the  leaders  of  popular  fashion. 

"  It  has  done  one  thing  more.  It  has  effectually  drawn 
the  lines  between  the  friends  of  temperance  societies  and 
their  opponents.  It  is  not  every  temperate  man  that  is 
in  favor  of  temperance  societies ;  nor  every  intemperate 
man  that  is  opposed  to  them.  Some  are  opposed  to  them 
from  fear  of  their  popularity,  others  from  different  causes. 
Some  are  friends  on  account  of  themselves,  some  for 
their  families,  and  some  from  patriotism. 

"What  is  temperance  now  doing?  Is  it  keeping 
those  that  were  sober  four  years  since  sober  still  ?  Our 
own  observation  must  have  convinced  us  of  the  negative. 
Infant  orphanage,  and  homeless  widowhood,  as  well  as 
your  crowded  jails,  your  increased  criminal  docket,  your 
heavy  and  increasing  expense  for  supporting  and  pun- 
ishing evil  doers,  abundantly  prove  it.    These  hands  of 
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mine  have  performed  the  last  sad  offices  of  friendship  for 
some,  who,  three  years  since,  were  members  of  temperance 
societies. 

"Is  it  preserving  our  sons  in  every  instance  from  this 
vice  ?  I  leave  the  audience  to  respond.  Is  it  lessening 
the  number  of  drinking  places  of  the  different  classes, 
from  the  common  sewer  of  iniquity  in  the  mis-called 
neighborhood  tavern  to  those  sinks  of  sin,  crime,  dis- 
grace and  ruin  called  groceries  and  coffee-houses  ?  Let 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that 
temperance  is  now  increasing  in  this  country  ?  I  do  not 
hazard  answers  to  these  questions  ;  but  I  ask  you  to 
ponder  them  well  in  your  hearts. 

"  The  next  question  I  propound  is  this  ;  does  the  plan, 
pursued  by  our  temperance  societies,  for  the  last  three 
years,  promise  to  extend  their  influence  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  past  answer.  If,  amid 
all  the  novelty  of  an  interesting  experiment,  its  friends 
have  not  been  able  to  prevent  an  increase  of  an  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  the  victims,  while  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  less  than  thirty  per  cent.,  how  can 
we  expect  now,  when  novelty  has  subsided,  when  many 
have  begun  to  be  lukewarm,  and  more  still  inactive,  when 
the  cautious  are  looking  to  see  which  side  is  to  be  the 
most  popular,  when  a  wild  and  indefinable  enthusiasm, 
and  impatience  of  restraint  under  even  the  most  whole- 
some laws  is  making  rapid  and  frightful  marches  through 
our  land,  when  societies  of  almost  any  kind  are  looked 
upon  with  jealousy,  and  when  many  other  unfavorable 
indications  are  showing  themselves,  that  with  all  these 
increasing  obstacles,  we  can  succeed  in  a  plan  that  failed 
when  comparatively  unopposed  by  these  things  ?  It 
were  vain  to  hope  for  success,  unless  the  friends  of 
temperance  are  more  active,  unless  we  push  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  unless  we  occupy  new  ground ;  and, 
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while  our  enemies  are  building  high  and  strong  batteries 
to  destroy  us,  we  defeat  them,  either  by  building  higher 
and  stronger,  or  by  sapping  the  foundations  on  which 
their  wicked  influence  rests.  The  fact  is,  there  were  many 
temperate  men  before  a  temperance  society  was  formed ; 
these  perhaps  became  friends ;  naturally  many  became 
decided ;  and,  as  the  society  worked  it  prospered.  The 
pulpit,  and  all  moral  influences  favored  it,  and  much  was 
done.  But  if  we  would  meet  the  present  wants  of  our 
country,  our  course  must  be  onward. 

"If  we  must  still  labor,  the  question  is  how,  and  to 
what  purpose  ?  To  determine  these,  we  must  first  recon- 
noitre the  common  foe,  inspect  the  ground  he  occupies, 
discover  what  part  of  that  ground  it  is  practicable  or 
prudent  to  attempt  in  order  to  his  dislodgement,  and  as- 
certain what  means  will  be  most  successful  to  accomplish 
the  proposed  end. 

"  Where,  then,  does  intemperance  now  exist,  in  its 
different  forms  and  degrees  ? 

"  First,  it  is  found  in  your  drinking  places,  where  ardent 
spirits  are  sold.  These  may  all  be  classed  under  the  same 
head,  though  their  parents,  who  bring  them  into  exist- 
ence, give  them  different  names,  such  as  tavern,  saloon, 
coffee-house,  etc.  ;  these  answer  to  that  family,  only  as 
different  names  to  designate  the  same  thing,  as  John, 
Thomas  and  Charles  indicate  different  persons  of  the 
same  class.  These  are  first  in  the  class  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  enemy,  and  never  would  be  sustained  in  a 
neighborhood  till  intemperance  had  a  strong  army  to 
man  and  to  defend  them.  It  is  here  that  the  confirmed 
drunkard  goes  without  shame  or  remorse  to  quaff  the 
poisonous  draught,  and  finish  the  work  of  moral  and 
physical  suicide  ;  it  is  hither  he  persuades  the  half-way 
drunkard  to  accompany  him,  while  the  latter,  less  accus- 
tomed to  such  excesses,  looks  on  with  horror,  and  shud- 
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dering,  wonders  how  a  reasonable  man  can  make  a  beast 
of  himself,  and  will  not  believe  that  he  is  pursuing  the 
road  leading  to  the  same  point  of  degradation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  magnet  indicates  the  pole.  He,  in  the 
meantime,  sustaining  as  yet  something  of  respectability, 
and  influence,  by  his  example  induces  the  still  more  mod- 
erate and  respectable  drinker  to  join  him,  to  assist  in  the 
vulgar  joke,  the  filthy  story,  the  foolish  ballad,  the  patri- 
otic song,  given  to  retain  the  more  decent  part  of  the 
company,  or  some  anecdote,  wherein  our  illustrious  men 
are  slandered  by  having  their  names  interwoven  to  give 
currency  and  interest  to  what  would  otherwise  be  rejected 
with  indignation.  And,  to  complete  the  connection,  this 
most  moderate  and  respectable  class  of  drinkers  exercise 
sufficient  influence  upon  some  who  are  lively  in  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  conversation  and  lovers  of  company,  to 
induce  their  attendance  occasionally.  And  wo  !  wo  !  wo  ! 
to  the  man,  especially  if  young,  who  does  not  early  dis- 
cover the  hook  that  is  covered  with  such  a  gilded  and  de- 
ceitful bait,  who  does  not  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
and  turn  his  back  upon  such  a  place.  However  much  he 
may  at  first  scorn,  he  will  soon  be  attracted,  and  if  he 
continues  to  look  will  then  embrace,  and  having  crossed 
the  threshold  will  with  great  celerity  press  down  through 
all  the  different  stages  I  have  described  but  faintly,  and 
become,  in  his  turn,  the  confirmed  drunkard,  covered  all 
over  with  shame  and  crime. 

"It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  several 
other  positions  occupied  by  the  enemy  is  most  destructive 
to  the  work  or  cause  of  temperance.  I  shall  not  there- 
fore pretend  that  they  are  entitled  to  precedence  in  the 
order  in  which  I  refer  to  them.  I  take  them  up  as  they 
recur  to  my  mind. 

"  Second.  The  use  of  liquors  at  public  gatherings,  such 
as  raisings,  elections,  musters,  etc.,  at  all  which  places 
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much  injury  is  done.  Intemperance  hangs  on  the  out- 
ward walls  a  banner  all  covered  with  songs  of  joy,  love, 
and  patriotism,  while  a  little  farther  on  may  he  found  a 
flag  worse  than  the  pirate's  bloody  red ;  it  knows  no 
friends,  it  never  heard  of,  or  felt,  mercy ;  crime,  and  dis- 
grace and  death  are  written  in  characters  as  enduring  as 
the  records  of  your  courts  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  eternity  only  will  unfold  the  extent  of  suffering 
thus  produced.  A  thousand  pages  would  not  record  the 
crimes  perpetrated  at  such  places,  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  yet  a  young  man  ! 

"Third.  The  use  of  liquor  at  different  kinds  of  labor, 
whether  in  the  shop  or  in  the  field,  produces  incalculable 
mischief,  by  creating  a  taste,  which  will  not  perhaps  be 
indulged  to  excess  during  the  time  of  active  labor,  yet 
prepares  the  individual  for  excessive  indulgence  in  times 
of  leisure,  and  when  in  company  with  persons  more 
intemperate  than  themselves. 

"  Fourth.  The  use  of  liquor  in  your  houses,  or  as  matter 
of  compliment  to  your  friends,  a  thing  which  can  not  be 
indulged  in  without  producing  the  worst  of  consequences, 
and  time  will  fail  to  tell  half  of  its  evils. 

"And  Fifth.  I  shall  venture  to  put  down  the  man, 
who,  considering  himself  far  too  respectable  to  sell  liquor 
by  the  glass,  or  to  use  it  very  freely  himself,  yet  sells  by 
the  larger  quantity,  and  manufactures.  This  class  of  per- 
sons will  declaim  the  loudest,  perhaps,  against  intemper- 
ance, and  against  what  they  call  grog-shop  influence,  and 
the  sins  of  coffee-houses.  By  what  rule  they  consider 
themselves  superior  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  by  which 
one  murder  makes  a  villain,  while  an  hundred  makes  a 
hero.  If  language  fails  to  describe  the  moral  guilt  of 
the  keeper  of  a  filthy  grog-shop,  where  a  few  gallons  of 
liquor  are  sold  in  a  day,  how  shall  I  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  much  greater  enormity  of  the  crime  of  that 
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man,  who  every  day  fills  an  hundred  of  these  conduits 
of  liquid  poison,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he  is  scatter- 
ing firebrands,  arrows  and  death  among  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  even  sometimes  into  his  own  family  cir- 
cle ?  At  such  a  sight  patriotism  veils  her  face  to  conceal 
the  deep,  deep  blush  with  which  her  face  is  crimsoned. 
Truly  has  it  been  said,  put  a  cent  under  the  door-sill  of 
the  gate  of  hell,  and  men  will  be  found  whose  avarice 
will  stoop  to  pick  it  out. 

"  I  come  now  to  consider  whether  the  enemy  can  be 
dislodged  from  any  of  these  positions.  I  can  only  say 
that  this  is  as  yet  untried,  though  it  were  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  and  I  affirm,  moreover,  that  every 
neighborhood  has  it  fully  in  its  power  to  lessen,  if  not 
wholly  discontinue  the  evils  of  the  first  four  classes  men- 
tioned, and  this  would  effectually  annihilate  the  fifth. 

"As  to  the  first  named,  I  affirm,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  high  moral  standing  of  the  licensing  power,  that  no 
license  could  be  obtained  to  retail  liquor,*  where  twenty 
or  thirty  respectable  men  could  be  found  who  had  patriot- 
ism and  courage  enough  to  present  a  respectful  remon- 
strance, showing  that  public  convenience  did  not  require 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  this  the  m  ore  if  it  were 
proven  that  the  principal  use  was  to  sell  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  neighborhood.  This  would  effectually  check 
and  soon  prevent  its  sale  under  license,  and  its  sale  with- 
out license  would  be  prevented  if  the  members  of  temper- 
ance societies  have  moral  courage  to  perform  their  duty. 
What,  say  you,  shall  we  become  informers  ?  I  answer, 
names  are  small  matters.  When  our  fathers  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington,  to  throw  off  the  oppressor's 
yoke,  they  were  called  rebels,  and  a  price  was  offered  for 

*  Under  the  old  regime  the  power  to  license  persons  to  retail  ardent 
spirits  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  vested  in  the  City  Council,  who  gave  such 
license  or  withheld  at  their  pleasure. 
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their  heads.  Had  they  faltered  from  fear  or  despair  his- 
tory would  have  recorded  them  rebels  still,  and  a  tyrant's 
scepter  would  have  been  swayed  over  them,  without  the 
power  of  resistance.  But  they  defeated  the  enemy  who 
thus  branded  them,  and  the  world  acknowledges  them  as 
the  first  of  heroes  and  patriots.  It  matters  but  little  what 
you  may  be  called.  These  are  the  means  the  law  has 
placed  within  your  reach  to  rid  your  neighborhoods  of  ty- 
rants worse  than  European  kings,  of  taxes  worse  than 
vassals  pay,  of  evils  too  far  beyond  those  of  which  our 
fathers  complained  to  admit  of  even  a  faint  comparison. 
And  will  you  falter,  will  you  fear  the  drunkard's  laugh, 
or  the  joke  of  the  time-serving  office-hunter  ?  If  you 
saw  your  neighbor's  house  on  fire,  and  his  children  wrapt 
in  sleep,  would  you  stop  to  ask  permission  from  those  en- 
gaged in  drunken  revels,  before  you  would  use  that  ele- 
ment God  has  provided  to  extinguish  the  flames  ?  If  you 
saw  a  man  exerting  all  his  extensive  influence  in  spread- 
ing the  most  dreadful  and  contagious  disease,  that  was 
daily  consigning  its  victims  to  the  grave,  and  which 
threatened  your  own  family  with  its  wide-spread  ruin, 
would  you  stop  to  consult  his  partners  in  such  a  nefarious 
outrage,  or  those  who,  afflicted  with  the  disease,  were 
raving  with  its  maddening  influence,  or  those  who  were 
silently  looking  on  and  watching  how  they  might  profit 
by  the  cupidity  of  the  one  or  the  folly  of  the  other  ?  No. 
If  there  is  a  spark  of  human  kindness  in  your  bosom, 
not  to  mention  religious  or  patriotic  feeling,  you  would 
take  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  and  use  all 
the  means  that  God  and  your  country  had  placed  in  your 
reach  to  relieve  your  neighborhood  from  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity. And  let  me  tell  you  that  a  drinking  place  in 
your  neighborhood  is  an  open  pest-house  of  moral  and 
physical  leprosy,  more  alarming  than  the  worst  plague 
that  ever  visited  the  heaven-cursed  land  of  Egypt. 
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"The  second,  third  and  fourth,  may  be  noticed  at 
once.  On  them  we  remark  generally,  that  in  most  neigh- 
borhoods, the  members  of  temperance  societies  and  their 
friends  may,  if  they  will,  exercise  a  controlling  influence. 
And  there  are  different  modes  of  bringing  that  influence 
to  bear.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  more  importance  than 
any  other,  the  salvation  of  our  souls  excepted,  and  even 
with  that,  in  many  cases  is  it  intimately  connected,  so 
every  other  consideration  ought  to  give  way  to  it.  Your 
notions  are  too  formidable  to  be  slighted  in  person  or 
opinion  ;  and  if  you  would  enter  the  breach  on  principles 
that  would  preclude  the  charge  of  selfishness,  and  uni- 
formly throw  your  influence  with  those  men  or  that 
party,  (if  you  are  not  already  the  majority,)  who  sus- 
tain for  public  office  and  honors,  none  who  are  intemper- 
ate, you  will  in  one  year  produce  a  decided  influence  in 
favor  of  temperance.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
would  not  have  the  disciples  of  temperance  enter  the  lists 
for  popular  office,  and  turn  the  influence  gained  to  ad- 
vantage by  securing  office,  profit  or  honor.  Those,  who 
become  decided,  and  active  and  bold,  must  do  so  from 
motives  above  these.  They  must  consent  to  labor  in  this 
field,  as  the  minister  labors  for  a  reward  that  is  incorrupt- 
ible and  undefiled. 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  in  embarking  my 
whole  soul  in  this  wor?,  I  desired  to  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  say  whatever  a  sense  of  duty  might  require  of  me,  and 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  might  ascribe  to  actions, 
acknowledged  to  be  good,  a  bad  or  selfish  motive.  I 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  my  God,  and  my 
own  heart,  that  I  would,  under  no  circumstances,  accept 
of  popular  office,  either  of  profit  or  honor,  as  a  reward 
of  any  services  I  might  render  to  this  cause.  Thus 
pledged,  I  am  at  liberty  to  say,  on  the  point  last  re- 
ferred to,  things  that  might  under  other  circumstances 
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appear  indelicate.  I  would  under  no  circumstances 
give  my  support  to  an  intemperate  man.  I  urge  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid  in  every  instance  the 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  hy  refusing 
to  employ  those  who  use  it,  except  under  condition  of  its 
abandonment,  and  hy  refusing  to  deal  with  those  under 
any  state  of  the  case. 

"  I  go  farther,  and  say  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  temperance  societies  to  see  that  their  sons,  daughters, 
apprentices  and  wards  are  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  society  and  influence  of  those  who  drink  from  the 
intoxicating  bowl.  That  mother  who  can  look  on  with 
composure,  while  her  daughter  receives  the  visits  of  the 
young  man  who  uses  liquor  at  all,  is  preparing  for  that 
daughter  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  woe.  To  prove  this, 
let  the  daily  exhibitions  of  suffering  in  the  family  of  the 
drunkard  be  produced.  Nor  is  it  less  dangerous  to  permit 
your  sons  to  associate  with  those  who  drink,  or  to  visit 
houses  where  ardent  spirits  are  used. 

"Time  will  not  admit  of  going  farther  into  detail. 
My  object  is  to  prove  that  the  temperance  society  must 
strike  out  new  ground  if  they  would  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  times.  And  what  steps  are  first  to  be  taken  de- 
pends much  on  the  place  and  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  to  do.  It  is  a  large  field,  however,  where  you  can 
scarcely  work  amiss. 

"In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  your  respon- 
sibilities. Before  these  societies  were  organized,  efforts 
were  made  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  put  down  intem- 
perance on  Christian  principles ;  two  religious  societies 
have  always  made  it  a  part  of  Church  discipline,  and 
have  generalty  enforced  their  rule.  The  people  had  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  importance ;  and  these  organi- 
zations were  encouraged  and  pressed  under  an  impression 
that  the  monster  intemperance  could  be  no  more  success- 
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fully  put  down  by  such  measures.  From  that  time  you 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  work.  And  though  you 
have  asked  and  received  the  co-operation  generally  of 
pulpits  and  preachers,  in  labor  and  influence,  you  have 
claimed  to  lead  and  give  a  tone  to  the  whole  work.  If 
the  cause  does  not  flourish,  on  you  and  you  alone  rests  the 
responsibility  under  God.  Think  not  your  duty  is  done 
when  you  have  joined  the  temperance  society.  It  is  like 
the  Christian's  course  when  he  embraces  the  truth.  Patri- 
otism, love  of  your  family,  your  neighbors,  your  race, 
and  your  God,  all  call  aloud  for  your  active  efforts.  You 
are  the  only  people  in  the  world  to  whom  God  has  ever 
entrusted  the  power  of  self-government.  Think  of  this 
enormous-  power  you  wield  ;  that  the  humblest  in  the 
house  exerts  a  more  positive  control  over  the  present  and 
future  destinies  of  our  land,  than  the  proudest  lord  in 
Europe.  Let  then  the  half-million  wives  and  widows  of 
drunkards,  with  all  the  orphans  made  so  by  this  evil,  let 
the  tears  of  parents  doomed  to  see  the  sons  of  their  pride 
and  hopes  made  the  victims  of  the  fell  destroyer,  and 
their  daughters  humbled  from  the  elevation  always  al- 
lowed them  to  the  low  estate  of  the  drunkard's  com- 
panions, let  the  murdered  victims  to  drunken  rage,  let  the 
awful  warning  of  the  many  criminals  filling  all  the  way 
from  the  courts  to  the  jail,  from  the  jail  to  the  peni- 
tentiary or  the  scaffold,  let  the  voice  of  the  daily  dying 
thousands,  and  the  awful  fate  that  awaits  the  impenitent 
in  a  world  to  come,  let  all  these  urge  every  man  forward, 
and  let  the  watchword  be — action  !" 

Mr.  Lewis  not  only  took  ground  against  the  licensing 
of  houses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  but  took  high 
ground  against  the  whole  doctrine  of  license.  He  held, 
with  many  others,  that  it  was  contrary  to  sound  morality 
to  grant  indulgences  for  that  which  was  injurious  to  the 
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public  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
Hence,  he  favored  the  adoption  of  that  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  1851,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  which  provided  that  no  licenses  should  be 
granted,  and  left  it  to  the  people,  and  to  the  legislature,  the 
creature  of  the  people,  to  pass  prohibitory  laws.  In 
favor  of  such  laws,  he  always  voted,  and  always  used  his 
influence ;  believing  that,  while  moral  suasion  was  a 
valuable  element  of  success  with  regard  to  those  who 
were  open  to  its  power,  legal  suasion  was  as  important 
an  auxiliary,  if  not  more  efficacious,  with  regard  to  such 
as  would  engage  in  such  a  traffic  ;  men,  who  for  the  most 
part,  are  regardless  of  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the 
general  happiness  of  their  fellow-man,  and  whose  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  accumulation  of  worldly  gain,  without 
regard  to  the  source  or  manner  of  its  acquisition. 

Such  legal  suasion,  he  was  convinced,  should  be  made 
use  of,  even  to  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
aught  that  might  intoxicate.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
reiterate  such  arguments  as  he  was  accustomed  to  use  to 
himself  and  to  others,  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  They 
were  such  as  are  by  this  time  familiar  to  our  general  com- 
munity, such  as  are  convincing  to  a  large  portion,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  work  out  their  full  fruit  in  the  deliv- 
erance of  that  community  from  their  thraldom  to  the 
monster  vice  that  has  so  long  ruled  over  them.  When 
shall  this  tide  of  tears  be  stopped  ?  When  shall  we  cease 
to  hear  the  sighs  of  suffering  childhood,  and  abused 
woman,  sighs  awakened  by  the  miserable  degradation, 
and  brutal  maltreatment  by  drunken  fathers  and  hus- 
bands ?  When  shall  the  turbid  ocean  of  alcoholic 
liquors  have  bounds  put  to  its  progress,  and  be  driven 
back  from  its  usurpation  of  the  fields  and  habitations  of 
plenty  and  prosperity  ?  Shall  the  worm  of  the  still  wind 
his  folds  forever  around  society,  and  fasten  his  fangs  into 
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the  best  and  noblest  of  our  race  ?  Shall  our  children, 
our  companions,  our  friends,  always  be  subject  to  the 
demon  of  the  wine  cup  and  the  decanter  ?  So  bold  are 
the  enemies  of  temperance  now,  that  every  breeze  wafts 
to  our  nostrils  the  scent  of  the  poisonous  bowl,  every 
street  and  alley  is  made  the  witness  of  the  debauchery 
and  misery  of  the  intemperate,  the  music  of  the  Sabbath 
bell  vibrates  amid  the  smoke  of  the  distillery,  "  which 
goeth  up  without  ceasing,"  the  fruit  of  plentiful  harvests 
is  wasted  in  the  production  of  that  which  can  only  kill 
and  not  strengthen  !  And  these  things  in  a  religious 
community,  where  prayer  is  offered,  where  the  Bible  is 
read,  and  its  commandments  known,  where  the  power  of 
human  affections  is  felt,  and  human  sympathies  awakened, 
where  churches  are  built,  and  the  ministers  proclaim  the 
word  of  truth  and  salvation  !  Shall  these  things  go  on 
forever  ?  Shall  the  din  of  party  strife  fill  our  ears  forever 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  voices  of  fellow-feeling  and  fellow- 
suffering  ?  Shall  we  not  wipe  off  carefully  this  spot  on 
our  garments,  and  do  something  for  the  rescue  of  our 
families  and  friends  ?    Reader,  see  to  it. 

One  thing  appears  to  be  certain,  that  so  long  as  these 
reservoirs  of  vice  and  woe  are  permitted  to  be  open,  so 
long  will  men  forget  their  noble  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  will  disregard  their  origin,  their  duty  and  their 
destiny,  and  will  seek  in  the  excitement  of  the  intoxi- 
cating bowl  an  hour  of  forgetfulness  and  dreamy  joy. 
So  long  will  dissipation,  idleness  and  improvidence  curse 
not  only  those  who  submit  themselves  to  the  polluting 
influences  of  liquor,  but  also  the  industrious,  prudent  and 
well-ordered  classes  of  society,  who  must  bear  the  burden 
entailed,  not  upon  a  portion,  but  upon  the  whole,  of  the 
community,  where  these  vices  are  permitted.  The  deadly 
draught,  poured  into  the  sweetest  spring,  will  poison  the 
whole.     Society  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  sweet  spring, 
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whose  gushing  streams  sparkle  only  with  health  and 
enjoyment.  When  the  poison  of  intemperance  is  diffused 
in  society,  it  finds  strong  affinities  in  the  tastes  and  pas- 
sions of  corrupt  men,  and  is  only  made  the  more  ruinous 
and  destructive.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  strong  man 
armed  from  the  possession  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  is  to 
shut  him  outside,  and  well  fortify  our  social  edifice 
against  his  admission.  Then  shall  we  have  no  graded 
Colleges  of  Intemperance,  where  the  initiate  shall  he 
carried  up  through  the  degrees,  from  the  least  till  he  is 
sent  forth,  the  full  graduate  of  depravity  and  crime  ;  a 
graduate  well  qualified  hy  polluted  tastes  and  fiendish 
sympathies  to  entice  the  thoughtless  and  unwary  into  the 
same  paths  of  vice  and  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AT  this  point,  and  before  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  connection  with  the  causes  of  Education 
and  Antislavery,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  introduce 
some  extracts  from  his  correspondence  up  to  the  year 
1836.  His  correspondence  alone,  from  the  year  1830, 
would  fill  a  volume  larger  than  this,  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  select  such  passages  as  may  interest  and 
instruct.    It  is  mostly  addressed  to  his  own  family. 

"Scituate,  Mass.,  July  9,  1830. 
"  Dear  Charlotte, — ■•  *  *  *  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  additional  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
does  not  decrease  my  attachments  to  my  own  home, 
humble  as  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  than  ever 
satisfied  that  the  humble  walk  we  have  chosen  for  our- 
selves is  more  than  any  other  calculated  to  secure  domestic 
comfort.  I  say  the  walk  that  we  have  chosen  ;  for  you 
know  that  to  us  was  given  the  singular  felicity  of  selecting 
our  own  rank  and  station  in  the  world.  And  when  we 
might  have  been  wealthy,  and  run  the  round  of  fashion- 
able life,  with  the  most  fashionable,  we  chose  to  avoid 
greater  temptations  by  taking  a  place  in  which  we  should 

'Feel  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door.' 

I  have  no  greater  boon  to  ask,  than  permission  to  enjoy 
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the  place  we  now  occupy  with  my  books  and  my  family. 
Whatever  ambition  I  may  have  had,  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  is  gone,  nor  have  I 
indulged  it  for  some  years  past.  I  would  be  useful  to  my 
family  and  to  others  as  far  as  possible.    *    *  * 

"  Your  affectionate  husband,         Samuel  Lewis." 

"Scituate,  August  4,  1830. 

"Dear  Charlotte, —  *  *  *  I  have  had  some 
pleasant  hours  in  the  old  church  where  I  attended  meet- 
ing when  a  child.  Four  of  the  old  members  only  are 
left.  When  I  arrived  here,  I  found  a  report  that  I  had 
become  a  preacher ;  and  all  seemed  to  expect  to  hear  the 
stranger  preach.  The  first  meetings  were  crowded,  till 
the  people  were  undeceived. 

"  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself  from  attempting  it, 
thinking  I  might  do  some  good.  For  all  here,  young 
and  old,  know  me,  and  have  had  my  talents  and  virtues 
greatly  overrated.  By  the  continued  calls  of  the  min- 
isters and  members,  I  did  attempt  to  exhort  on  my  old 
stand  twice.  I  took  an  affectionate  and  interesting  fare- 
well of  my  friends  in  an  exhortation  of  forty  minutes, 
the  evening  before  I  left  Falmouth.  The  meeting  had 
been  so  arranged  that  I  could  not  avoid  speaking,  and  I 
was  not  sensible  how  long  I  was  up.  I  never  felt  more 
at  home  in  my  life  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  I  left  the  house, 
while  the  friends  were  still  singing, 

'  When  shall  wo  all  meet  again  ?' 

I  felt  serious,  yet  a  measure  of  comfort  was  mine.  I 
doubt  if  I  ever  meet  them  again  in  this  world.  Their 
kindness  to  me  during  my  visits  has  endeared  them  to  me 
beyond  measure.  The  Church  is  now  prospering  ;  it  has 
a  hundred  and  twenty  members.  It  is  in  the  fire  but  can 
not  be  consumed. 
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"  I  did  not  intend  giving  you  this  history,  hut  it  is 
down. 

"  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

"Wheeling,  April  20,  1833. 

"Master  Joseph  T.  Lewis,* — Dear  Son:  I  have  but 
a  few  moments  to  write,  and  to  inform  you,  and  your 
brother  and  sisters,  that  after  a  very  disagreeable  pas- 
sage, we  arrived  here  this  day,  in  not  very  good  health. 
Your  mother  has  been  sick  the  most  of  the  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  would  be  well  if  she  did  not  worry  so  much 
about  her  children.  I  hope  she  will  be  better  when  we 
get  started  again. 

"Remember  my  directions  to  you  when  I  left.  Do  all 
you  can  to  help  take  care  of  the  children.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  remember  your  Creator ;  attend  to  your  religious 
duties  ;  fill  your  seats  at  church  in  the  same  place  and 
manner,  as  if  we  were  at  home  ;  attend  to  your  lessons. 
Your  parents  feel  anxious  for  their  little  children  ;  and  if 
an  accident  happens,  that  this  should  be  our  last  letter, 
attend  to  these  directions  as  from  your  friends.  Pray  for 
us  that  we  may  be  spared  and  brought  home.  May 
Heaven  protect  us  and  you  all  is  the  prayer  of 
"Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

"Scituate,  July  6,  1834. 
"  Dear  Charlotte, — This  is  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  I 
am  entirely  removed  from  all  religious  associations,  hav- 
ing no  means  of  conveyance  over  the  distance  of  several 
miles  to  a  meeting  house,  and,  as  you  know,  not  being 
able  to  walk  far  at  a  time.    My  mind  recurs  to  your  situ- 
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ation,  just  arrived  at  home,  all  the  children  around  you, 
with  the  greeting  of  many  kind  friends.  If,  as  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  you  and  the  children  are  in  good  health,  you 
are,  in  the  scale  of  comfort,  much  more  favorably  situated 
than  myself.  But  remember  that  I  am  alone,  and  feel 
most  deeply  the  absence  of  you  all ;  and  that,  too,  with- 
out having  that  loneliness  supplied  by  those,  who  are, 
next  to  you,  the  dearest  objects  of  my  affections. 

"  Deprived  as  we  are,  then,  of  each  other's  company,  it 
becomes  us,  as  Christian  philosophers,  to  make  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  use  the  best  means  of 
rational  enjoyment  that  Heaven  has  placed  within  our 
reach.  You  have  the  children,  troublesome  comforts,  I 
know,  sometimes.  But  with  all  that,  they  are  comforts, 
second  only  to  the  highest  of  which  we  have  any  earthly 
knowledge.  And  I  have  confidence  that  their  goodness 
will  more  than  compensate  for  their  follies.  You  have 
friends,  of  different  grades  in  your  esteem  ;  you  have  the 
means  of  religious  worship,  and  the  enjoyment  of  relig- 
ious society ;  you  have  the  comforts  of  this  life ;  and, 
above  all,  you  have  the  consolations  of  religion.  And  in 
all  these,  let  me  hope,  that  the  months  of  our  separation 
will  not  be  spent  without  sufficient  enjoyment  to  keep  up 
your  health,  and  that  excellent  cheerfulness,  that  is  in 
you  so  amiable,  and  so  likely  to  impart  some  of  its  kind 
to  those  who  are  associated  with  you.    *    *  * 

"  Say  every  thing  kind  to  the  children  for  me ;  and  do 
not  let  them  forget  to  pray  for  themselves  and  for  their 
father.  Endeavor  to  enforce  upon  them  religion,  in  its 
happiest  light.  Our  responsibility  is  heavy  on  their  ac- 
count ;  and  rendered  more  so  because  it  is  so  generally 
neglected.  Their  happiness,  and  ours  as  well,  under  God, 
depends  much  on  our  efforts.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  teach  them  the  way  to  immortal  life,  that  their 
attention  may  be  early  turned  to  the  source  from  whence 
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all  our  and  their  help  must  come.  *  *  *  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  world.  This  letter  contains  a  little 
friendship  —  a  little  love  —  philosophy  —  religion. —  senti- 
ment—  and  winds  up  with  the  cold  details  of  business 
matters,  so  that,  however  moist  your  eyes  may  have  been, 
reading  the  first  two  pages,  they  will  effectually  be  dried 
on  the  third,  before  you  are  halfway  down.  Well,  so  it 
is.  We  are  a  singular  compound  of  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  mind  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  our  study  to  apportion  to 
each  its  proper  care,  and  support,  and  not  to  permit  an 
over  ardent  mind  to  lose  its  balance  by  the  neglect  of 
either.    *  '  *  * 

"  Your  husband,  with  feelings  that  you  will  best  appre- 
ciate by  no  attempt  at  description, 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

"Falmouth,  July  22,  1834. 
"My  Dear  Charlotte, — Almost  one  month  had 
passed  away  since  I  left  you,  when  yesterday  I  received 
your  letter,  with  the  pleasing  information  of  your  safe 
arrival  home  in  health,  and  of  the  health  of  our  children. 
I  have  been  absent  before  ;  but  I  never  felt  so  lonely,  and 
never  looked  to  the  hour  that  shall  reunite  us  with  so 
much  anxiety.  I  am  surrounded  by  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, all  eager  to  anticipate  my  wants,  and  to  fur- 
nish everything  that  can  add  to  my  quiet ;  but  I  can  not 
find  from  home  that  comfort,  without  which  I  am,  to 
some  degree,  unhappy.  If  I  had  one  of  the  lads  with 
me,  we  could  talk  of  home,  and  fill  out  many  hours  that 
sometimes  hang  heavily.  I  fear  that  I  am  ungrateful  for 
the  favors  that  are  in  possession.  For  surely  I  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  thank  God  for  his  goodness  to  me, 
and  I  know  that  I  ought  to  bear  an  absence  of  several 
weeks,  or  months,  with  more  fortitude.  Has  not  the 
Lord  planted  a  hedge  about  me,  and  saved  me  from  the 
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storms  of  my  enemies,  and  the  not  less  dangerous  storms 
of  my  own  wicked  passions.  I  sometimes  feel  encour- 
aged.   I  learn  that  Mr.  who  was  hoarding  at  , 

when  wTe  were  last  there,  on  hearing  my  poor  effort  to 
preach,  became  convinced  of  sin,  and  has  since  been  con- 
verted to  God.  He  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  Christian's 
hope.  This  was  comforting  to  me.  If  I  should  get  to 
heaven,  and  find  there  happy  souls  converted  through  my 
instrumentality,  it  must  surely  make  even  heaven  more 
sweet. 

"I  have  a  great  deal  to  write  to  the  children.  Tell 
them  that  their  father's  heart  is  rejoiced  to  hear  of  their 
good  behavior ;  and  if  they  could  only  know  how  much 
my  happiness  and  yours  depends  on  their  good  conduct, 
surely  their  love  to  us  would  prompt  them  to  do  every 
thing  that  they  ought,  and  to  avoid  everything  that  is 
wrong.  And  their  parents'  opinion  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  should  always  be  their  guide.  I  am  glad  that  W. 
thinks  seriously  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Surely 
the  Lord  is  good.  Surely  the  Lord  will  bless  our  efforts, 
if  we  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  bringing  up  our  chil- 
dren for  heaven.  A  great  family  in  things  of  this  world 
we  can  not,  and  do  not  desire  to  be  ;  but  surely  we  may 
be  a  happy  family.    *    *  * 

"  Your  absent  husband,  Samuel  Lewis." 

"Plainfield,  Conn.,  August  19,  1834. 
"Masters  Joseph  and  William  Lewis, — My  Dear  Sons: 
Before  this  reaches  you,  your  father  will  be  on  his  way 
home,  if  life  and  health  permit ;  though  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  his  life  will  be  spared  to  see  you  again  in 
this  world.  As  I  have  a  forenoon  by  myself,  I  shall  say 
some  things  to  you,  that  I  wish  you  to  remember ;  and 
they  will  be  equally  important  to  be  followed,  whether  I 
live  or  die. 
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"In  the  first  place,  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
young,  that  your  chief  business  now  is  to  learn,  and  that 
unless  you  engage  heartily  in  this  business,  you  will  never 
be  useful  or  happy.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  learning 
that  you  obtain  from  your  daily  instructors.  These 
branches  are  important,  but  it  is  much  more  important 
that  you  learn  correct  moral  lessons,  that  you  should 
study  to  find  out  the  art  of  pleasing  your  Heavenly 
Father.  What  you  learn  at  your  ordinary  school  teaches 
you  how  to  transact  the  business  of  this  life  ;  your  study 
of  religion  should  be  to  learn  how  to  do  the  work  of  God 
in  this  world,  and  live  forever  in  glory  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  includes  the  former ;  but 
they  have  strangely  got  separated  ;  and  the  former  is  too 
often  attempted  to  be  taught  without  reference  to  the 
latter,  and  this  makes  it  the  more  important  that  your 
minds  should  be  well  instructed. 

"  If  you  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  are  young,  and 
that  your  business  is  to  learn,  your  next  point  will  be,  of 
whom  shall  we  learn  ?  You  have  been  told,  more  than 
once,  that,  among  books,  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
with  the  Bible,  and  that  you  are  not  to  regard  as  your 
friends  any  who  will  teach  you  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
truths  of  the  Bible.  That,  being  the  word  of  God,  can 
not  err ;  and  there  you  should  always  go  to  learn  the 
way  to  live  and  to  die  happily. 

"But,  though  the  Bible  can  not  err,  little  children  may 
err  through  their  ignorance,  and  sometimes  through  their 
prejudices.  And  when  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  they  read,  they  should  always  look  to  God  for  help, 
and  they  should  take  the  advice  of  their  best  friends. 
Now  who,  do  you  think,  in  this  world  care  the  most,  and 
would  do  the  most  for  you  ?  You  answer,  our  parents. 
Then  certainly  you  ought  to  confide  the  most  in  your 
parents.    You  acknowledge  that  they  know  more  than 
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you  do  what  is  for  your  good, — and  you  know  they  have 
no  other  object  in  doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  con- 
cerns you,  but  your  good.  This  proves  then  that  you 
ought  to  regard  every  direction  or  advice,  given  by  them, 
as  binding  and  of  the  most  sacred  character.  You  may 
not  always  see  the  wisdom  or  the  motive  of  the  parent ; 
and  the  duty  enjoined  or  restraint  imposed  may  be  un- 
pleasant. But  you  must  remember  that  they  are  wiser 
than  you,  and  your  good  being  their  only  object,  their 
motives  must  be  correct.  You  have  seen  your  father  too 
sick  and  weak  to  know  what  was  for  his  good.  At  such 
times  you  have  seen  your  mother  prepare  and  give  to  him 
the  most  unpleasant  cups  of  medicine.  And  in  giving  it, 
you  never  doubted  that  she  loved  me,  and  sought  my  good, 
as  earnestly  as  when  she  gave  me  the  pleasant  food.  My 
good  and  happiness  have  been  her  study  for  many  years  ; 
and  she  loves  me  as  well  when  she  is  pressing  me  to 
undergo  the  most  painful  operation  for  my  good,  as  when 
in  health  she  is  preparing  the  finest  dish  and  the  most 
jueasant  amusement. 

"Let  this  teach  you  to  follow  the  advice  of  your 
parents,  as  those  who  best  understand  your  true  interest, 
and  will  invariably  give  proper  directions  for  its  attain- 
ment. Are  you  now  prepared  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  advice  of  your  affectionate,  but  feeble 
and  absent  father  on  this  point  ?  Make  up  your  minds 
before  you  read  further.  You  are  fast  ripening  into  man- 
hood, and,  in  the  probable  event  of  your  father's  early 
death,  you  must  soon  stand  at  the  head  of  his  family, 
the  support  of  your  mother,  and  the  guardians  of  your 
pretty  little  sisters. 

"  Let  me  then  earnestly  entreat  you  to  look  with  care 
into  your  own  hearts,  and  see  how  many  childish  and 
wrong  notions  and  habits  ought  to  be  laid  aside.  If  you 
make  the  examination,  let  it  be  with  a  fixed,  and  in  the 
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strength  of  God,  an  unalterable  resolution  to  retain  no 
affection,  principle  or  habit  but  such  as  God  approves. 

"Let  not  immediate  love  of  pleasure  occupy  your  time. 
There  are  studies  that,  to  a  well-balanced  mind,  may  be 
made  the  most  pleasing  ;  there  are  occupations,  useful 
and  honorable,  that  will  afford  all  the  exercise,  now 
sought  in  the  laborious  and  ungentlemanly  sports  so 
often  indulged  in  by  lads  of  your  age ;  there  is,  or  may 
be,  the  highest  degree  of  mirth  and  gladness  without  sin. 
Be  careful  never  to  appear  haughty,  but  always  be  firm 
to  decline  any  amusement  or  association  where  sin  in 
word  or  deed  is  tolerated.  That  company  of  lads  that 
has  one  swearer,  one  liar,  one  brawler  or  boisterous  com- 
panion, is  a  dangerous  association,  and  your  father  tells 
you  to  avoid  it,  as  you  would  a  burning  lake. 

"  There  is  no  virtue  that  so  adorns  the  young  as  candor. 
Let  truth  be  always  your  guide.  Scorn  a  lie  as  you  would 
the  most  hateful  crime  ;  scorn  every  effort  at  concealment ; 
be  not  always  babbling,  but  let  what  you  do  say  be  the 
truth,  spoken  without  disguise.  If  you  make  this  an 
undeviating  rule  of  your  life,  it  will  save  you  many 
severe  temptations  to  do  wrong,  since  your  candor  will  be 
sure  to  expose  you.  If  you  do  nothing  of  which  you  are 
ashamed,  you  will  have  no  temptation  to  lie.  And  you 
ought  to  despise  most  heartily  that  boy  or  man  who 
studies  the  art  of  lying  to  make  gaping  listeners  laugh,  a 
very  common  practice ;  but  a  more  despicable  one  does 
not  exist. 

"Your  dress  will  probably  be  an  object  of  some  care; 
it  is  generally  the  point  where  little  minds  show  them- 
selves. Vain  parents  will  indulge  vain  children  in  ex- 
travagant and  showy  dress.  This  is  all  wrong.  As  far 
as  you  can  control  it,  let  your  dress  be  plain  and  neat. 
Let  monkeys  and  actresses  wear  ruffles  and  baubles  ;  suffer 
no  article  of  dress  on  you  that  is  not  intended  to  promote 
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comfort.  Do  not  desire  an  article  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive. If  a  coat  can  be  had  for  four  dollars  that  will 
wear  as  long  and  keep  you  as  warm  as  one  that  will  cost 
eight,  get  the  cheaper.  Always  remember  that  those  who 
lead  the  fashions  seldom  pay  their  debts.  And  do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  fix  your  standard  in  society  so  low,  that 
any  gambler  or  blackguard  may  rise  above  you,  as  must 
be  the  case  if  dress  is  sought  with  any  object  other  than 
your  comfort.  Do  not  try  to  be  odd,  but  rather  dress  for 
comfort,  careless  alike  of  fashion  or  oddity. 

"  The  proper  use  of  money  can  not  be  too  early  taught 
or  learned.  I  would  not  have  you  place  an  undue  es- 
timate on  money,  or  believe  that  your  happiness  is  much 
concerned  in  the  amassing  wealth.  And  yet  you  should 
early  learn  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
by  your  own  effort  as  much  as  will  supply  your  wants, 
and  save  you  from  embarrassment.  This  will  be  easy 
if  you  are  industrious  and  economical ;  both  of  which 
habits  will  be  acquired  and  retained  in  early  life  with 
ease,  but  if  neglected  till  manhood,  their  attainment  will 
be  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  You  do  not  now 
work  for  your  money,  hence  you  do  not  appreciate  its 
value.  When  you  have  money,  however  small  the  sum, 
and  are  about  to  spend  it  for  some  mere  gratification, 
something  that  will  be  gone  in  a  day  or  an  hour,  and 
leave  behind  it  no  good  realized  from  its  possession,  stop 
a  moment  and  consider  what  you  could  do  to  earn  so 
much  money,  and  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  labor 
all  day  to  get  twenty-five  cents  for  such  a  purpose.  And 
think  again  how  many  poor  women  would  with  that 
same  amount  of  money  purchase  the  means  of  feeding  a 
family  of  children,  crying  perhaps  with  hunger.  Money 
should  only  be  spent  for  such  things  as  are  required  for 
substantial  comforts,  and  to  supply  such  wants  as  are 
natural,  not  such  wants  as  a  corrupt  society  has  created 
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merely  for  an  exhibition  of  ostentation  in  their  grat- 
ification. 

"If  you  waste  your  time,  you  are  to  a  certain  extent 
guilty  of  killing  yourselves,  for  you  cut  off  so  much  of 
your  life  as  you  waste  of  your  time.  There  is  no  hour 
that  may  not  be  spent  in  the  promotion  of  good  to  your- 
selves and  to  others.  One  hour  lost  is  a  favor  slighted. 
Your  hours  of  rest  should  never  be  interfered  with,  nor 
your  hours  of  refreshment,  nor  those  of  devotion  ;  these 
will  occupy  full  half  of  your  time.  -  The  other  half 
should  be  always  devoted  to  some  good  use,  the  par- 
ticular character  of  which  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. 

"I  can  say  no  more  now.  If  life  is  spared  I  shall 
resume  this  matter,  if  not  let  your  mother  finish  the 
lesson.  Remember  you  assume  an  awful  responsibility 
if  you  heed  not  the  advice  of 

"Your  father,  Samuel  Lewis." 

"  Falmouth,  July  9,  1836. 
"My  Dear  Children, — Can  I  venture  to  ask  you  all 
how  you  have  followed  the  advice  of  your  absent  father  ? 
I  was  glad  to  receive  the  letter  that  I  did  from  my  sons, 
and  while  they  are  proud  of  their  advancement,  in  every 
thing  else,  I  ask  myself  why  they  do  not  tell  of  their 
progress  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Is  heaven  forgotten  ? 
Is  this  your  rule,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  V 
Or  are  you  bending  all  your  greatest  efforts  after  the 
pleasure  that  must  perish  in  the  using  ?  See  to  it,  my 
sons  and  my  daughters.  You  may  not  always  have  a 
father  and  a  mother  to  advise  you.  Never  lie  down  or 
rise  up  without  prayer,  and  spend  your  time  so  that  you 
may  never  fear  to  go  to  God. 

"  Your  father,  Samuel  Lewis." 
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We  see  in  these  specimens  of  his  correspondence,  the 
kindly  and  religious  character  of  his  affections.  His  own 
great  aim  was  the  enjoyment  of  favor  with  his  God,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  good  to  his  friends  and  his  race. 
No  man  ever  lived  more  for  the  sake  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  those  enjoyments  he  counted  as  dearly  bought 
and  of  little  value,  which  did  not  accrue  to  the  advantage 
and  happiness  of  those  around  him.  A  man  of  warm 
sympathies,  those  sympathies  sometimes,  however,  car- 
ried him  too  far,  or  rather  affected  him  too  deeply.  For, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  persons  of  so  ardent  affections, 
he  was  subject  to  depression  and  despondency  when  his 
sympathy  was  slighted,  or  when  at  a  distance  from  its 
object.  We  might  quote  from  his  letters  many  passages 
in  proof  of  this.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  Every  one  of 
warm  heart  and  ardent  temperament  has  felt  the  same. 
Whether  we  are  to  write  it  down  as  a  failing  or  not  is 
hard  to  be  told.  In  the  case  however  of  a  person  of  re- 
ligious habits,  it  is  apt  to  exercise  its  influence  beyond 
this,  and  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  religious  feelings  and 
character.  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Lewis  was  on  his  guard, 
and  although  he  might  utter  his  fears  and  regrets  in  the 
ears  of  his  family,  they  were  not  intended  for  the  wrorld, 
and  to  the  world  he  never  gave  them.  They  generally,  at 
the  period  of  his  life  now  particularly  under  our  notice, 
disappeared  and  were  forgotten  when  he  came  again  into 
contact  with  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  affections.  For 
affliction  and  sorrow  had  not  as  yet  wounded  his  soul 
by  the  withdrawal  of  these  objects  from  his  gaze.  And 
as.  his  eyes  fell  upon  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  cen- 
ter of  his  future  hopes  of  happiness  and  contentment,  his 
heart  would  kindle  up  with  joy,  and  he  would  shed  on  all 
around  him  a  portion  of  his  own  estate  of  peace. 

We  shall  close  these  extracts  by  the  insertion  of  a  let- 
ter of  advice,  given  to  his  brother,  when  the  latter  "was 
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about  to  start  away  for  the  first  time  to  purchase  goods  ; 
to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  temptations  to  which 
he  would  be  exposed." 

"  Cincinnati,  Januaky  31,  1831. 
"Dear  Brother, — In  the  course  of  a  short  life,  I  have 
made  it  more  than  an  occasional  study  how  I  might  be 
of  service  to  my  father's  family.  What  sacrifice  I  have 
made,  and  with  how  much  success  you  know.  The  time 
to  aid  them  with  money  has  gone  past ;  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  by  my  friends,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have 
but  little  now,  except  my  friendly  advice,  and  sometimes 
my  credit. 

"It  is  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  regard  you  with 
a  feeling  not  common  for  brothers.  You  were  long  the 
object  of  my  deepest  solicitude  ;  you  were  long  under  my 
care,  and  your  disgrace  or  honor  depressed  or  gladdened 
my  heart.  You  have  never  been  removed  from  my  im- 
mediate observation.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  for  the  last 
nine  years  but  you  have  conversed  with  me ;  you  have 
had  the  benefit  of  my  advice,  and  that  of  your  friends, 
whose  disinterested  kindness  led  them  to  feel  deeply  on 
your  account.  You  are  placed  now  on  the  stage,  with  a 
fair  character,  and  with  a  credit  that,  properly  used,  will 
secure  you  a  future  competence  in  honorable  business. 
Against  the  advice  of  some  of  your  friends,  you  are  now 
about  to  tread  a  new  stage,  and  I  tremble  for  your  safety. 
You  are  naturally  of  a  companionable  temperament ;  you 
are  easily  persuaded  by  a  friendly  appearance ;  you  are 
not  willing  to  suspect  danger,  even  in  the  most  dangerous 
places  ;  you  have  the  very  disposition  that  one  would 
select  to  ruin,  and  who  having  effected  the  object,  would 
laugh  at  your  distress. 

"  Nor  need  you  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  I  know 
your  disposition  far  better  than  you  do  yourself,  and  I 
have  no  interest  in  speaking  aught  but  the  truth.    I  have 
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passed  the  theater  you  now  occupy,  and  I  know  its  dan- 
gers, and  how  many  have  been  ruined  by  its  snares.  Will 
you,  when  you  have  left  home,  when  none  but  strangers 
are  about  you,  remember  the  advice  so  often  given  ?  Will 
you  take  this  as  the  parting  admonition  of  a  brother, 
who,  at  the  least,  never  sought  to  injure  you  ?  And  when- 
ever you  are  about  to  take  a  step  that  may  possibly  be 
wrong,  then  read  this,  and  think  well.  Whenever  you 
find  yourself  in  company  that  is  dangerous,  then  read, 
and  act  as  if  your  best  friend  were  before  you  speaking 
the  language  that  I  now  write.  Remember  your  own 
family ;  remember  an  aged  father  and  mother,  whose 
grief  at  your  misfortune  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
high  expectations  they  have  formed  of  you ;  remember 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  not  wanting  in  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  attachment. 

"  I  propose,  as  a  rule  to  be  strictly  observed,  First,  That 
you  use  no  kind  of  ardent  spirits,  on  any  pretense,  or  on 
any  occasion.  To  taste  is  to  yield,  and  there  is  no  mid- 
dle ground  that  can  be  safely  occupied  by  you  or  me. 

"  Second,  That  you  visit  no  theaters  or  other  similar 
public  amusements,  during  your  absence.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that  there  is  no  danger.  The  danger  is  too  great  to 
be  hazarded,  and  you  can  have  no  idea  what  the  risk  may 
be.  Remain  ignorant.  Your  brother  has  seen  young 
men,  who,  in  such  places,  have  taken  the  first  step  to  a 
direful  ruin  :  and  from  a  character  as  fair,  and  prospects 
as  good,  as  your  own,  have  in  one  short  week  become 
outcasts  from  society  and  a  burden  to  themselves.  I 
repeat  it,  visit  no  theaters  or  other  similar  places  of  amuse- 
ment as  you  value  your  life.  Be  honest  with  yourself,  and 
with  your  God. 

"  Third,  That  you  play  at  no  kind  of  game. 

"  Fourth,  That  you  spend  every  hour  in  your  own 
room  that  is  not  required  in  your  business.    This  will 
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save  you  from  a  thousand  temptations.  Take  no  pleas- 
ure walks  ;  this  is  a  business  excursion. 

"  Fifth,  Before  any  purchase,  make  out  your  hill ;  see 
what  you  have  bought,  and  what  you  wish  to  buy ;  fix 
the  whole  amount  before  you  begin  ;  and  do  not  allow 
any  one  to  persuade  you  to  exceed  it.  Purchase  nothing 
that  you  do  not  want,  merely  because  it  is  cheap.  Do 
not  lose  your  old  friends. 

"  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  trouble 
you.  Your  brother  has  not  many  seasons  to  remain  with 
you.  That  you  may  so  act  as  to  secure  your  best  inter- 
est is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

q         "  Samuel  Lewis. " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 

rpHE  foundation  for  the  system  of  public  education 
which  prevails  in  Ohio,  was  laid  by  the  Federal 
Congress  of  1785.  When  the  original  states  ceded  to 
the  confederacy  their  claims  upon  the  wilderness  of  the 
Northwest,  Congress  immediately  provided  for  the  survey 
and  sale  of  the  western  lands  ;  but,  recognizing,  in  an  en- 
lightened sense,  that  it  was  legislating  for  a  public  do- 
main, declared,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  that  one 
thirty-sixth  part  of  every  township  should  be  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  town- 
ship. A  township,  under  the  United  States  survey,  con- 
tained 23,040  acres  of  land  divided  into  thirty-six  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  embraced  640  acres.  Every  six- 
teenth section  was  reserved. 

In  1787,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  therein  de- 
clared that  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
essential  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged."  Under  the  encouragement  given  by  this 
ordinance  to  emigration,  an  emigrant  aid  society,  known 
as  the  Ohio  Company,  was  formed  in  Massachusetts.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  1788,  a  settlement  was  begun  in  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River  by  men  who  ap- 
preciated the  wise  and  liberal  foresight  which  Congress 
had  manifested  in  behalf  of  education.  It  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Ohio  Company  to  encourage  religion  and 
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knowledge,  and  in  its  first  settlement,  there  was  not  only 
a  preacher  and  a  teacher,  but  its  leading  men  recom- 
mended that  a  fund  be  raised  for  the  general  support  of 
schools. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  in 
Cincinnati,  in  September,  1799,  the  Governor,  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  advised  "attention  to  early  education  and  in- 
struction in  religious  principles  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion." In  pursuance  of  his  recommendation  the  subject 
of  public  schools  occupied  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Assembly.  But,  excepting  a  resolution  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  delegate  in  Congress,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, directing  him  to  secure  a  proper  title  to  the  School 
Lands  which  Congress  had  bestowed,  no  definite  provi- 
sion for  School  interests  was  made.  The  necessity  of  pub- 
lic education,  however,  was  not  overlooked,  in  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  territory  ;  and  when,  in  1802,  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  State  of  Ohio  was  formed,  the  sentiment 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  embodied,  that  "schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged 
by  legislative  provision."  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  was 
established  also,  that  the  benefits  of  the  grants  by  Con- 
gress should  be  secured  equally  to  all  the  people. 

The  first  Governor  of  Ohio,  Edward  Tiffin,  was  a  de- 
cided friend  of  education.  In  his  first  message,  March  8, 
1803,  he  congratulated  the  State  upon  its  possession  of 
large  tracts  of  land  for  educational  purposes ;  and  in  his 
second  message,  April  4,  1804,  special  prominence  was 
given  to  the  subject  of  schools.  From  that  period  till 
1820,  legislation  in  reference  to  school  interests  was  fre- 
quent. Xo  Governor  omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislative  bodies  to  the  school  lands,  and  acts  and  reso- 
lutions for  their  management  and  disposal  were  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  and  dissension. 

It  was  the  opinion  originally,  and  perhaps  the  design 
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of  Congress,  that  the  grants  given  to  Ohio  would  afford 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  public  education,  without 
tax  upon  the  citizens.  But  very  soon  after  Ohio  became 
a  State,  the  friends  of  education  became  convinced,  that 
no  fund,  adequate  to  a  general  system  of  public  schools, 
could  be  raised  out  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  ;  and 
they  began  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  such  legislation 
as  would  secure  to  every  child  an  education  equal  at  least 
to  the  common  demands  of  business  life. 

The  most  intelligent  efforts  in  behalf  of  Common 
Schools  proceeded  from  Cincinnati ;  and  most  prominent 
among  the  active  friends  of  that  interest  was  Nathan 
Guilford.  He  published  an  almanac  in  which  education 
free  to  all  was  persistently  advocated.  This  almanac  was 
not  only  sold  by  agents,  but  it  was  sent  gratuitously 
wherever  it  was  known  that  its  arguments  and  appeals 
were  wanted  and  would  be  heeded.  Those  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  Cincinnati  movements  held  extensive  cor- 
respondence, and  so  decided  an  impression,  in  favor  of 
free  schools,  was  made  upon  the  public  mind,  that,  in 
1821,  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons,  with  instructions  to  report  upon 
School  interests.  In  1819,  Ephraim  Cutler,  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  a  clause  for  pop- 
ular education  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  intro- 
duced an  intelligent  Bill  for  regulating  and  supporting 
Common  Schools,  which  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

In  1821,  a  law  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  erection 
of  school  districts,  for  the  election  of  school  committees, 
and  for  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  ;  yet  with  fear  as 
to  practical  results,  the  committee  of  five  began  its  labors. 
It  consisted  of  men  who  were  earnest,  and  at  the  same 
time  discreet.  After  a  careful  examination  of  petitions 
referred  to  them,  and  of  the  state  legislation  in  reference 
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to  School  Lands,  they  decided  to  recommend  a  joint  reso- 
lution, appointing  seven  Commissioners,  with  instructions 
to  devise  a  system  of  law  for  the  support  and  regulation 
of  Common  Schools.  The  committee  which  made  this 
recommendation  consisted  of  Caleb  Atwater,  Lloyd  Tal- 
bot, James  Shields,  Roswell  Mills,  and  Josiah  Barber. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1822,  this  resolution  passed 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  on  the  following 
day  was  as  unanimously  adopted  in  the  Senate.  Allen 
Trimble,  acting  Governor,  appointed  the  Commissioners. 
They  were  Caleb  Atwater,  Eev.  John  Collins,  Rev.  James 
Hoge,  Nathan  Guilford,  Ephraim  Cutler,  Josiah  Barber, 
and  James  Bell.  The  number  corresponded  with  the 
number  of  the  different  titles  of  School  Lands  : — section 
sixteen  of  every  township  of  Congress  Lands, — Vir- 
ginia Military  Lands, — United  States  Military  Lands, — 
Symmes'  Purchase, — Ohio  Company's  Purchase, — 
Refugee  Lands, — and  Western  Reserve  Lands.  Only 
five  of  the  Commissioners  engaged  actively  in  the 
business  entrusted  to  them,  N.  Guilford  and  James  Bell 
having  declined  to  co-operate.  The  Chairman,  Caleb 
Atwater,  was  directed  to  prepare  three  pamphlets  to  be 
distributed  among  the  people, — on  the  actual  condition  of 
school  lands, — on  a  bill  proposing  a  system  of  school 
law, — on  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  system  proposed. 
These  pamphlets  were  issued  and  widely  circulated.  The 
system  proposed  was  based  upon  the  New  York  system. 
It  provided  an  economical  and  advantageous  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  but  made  no  provision  for  a 
fund  independent  of  that  which  might  arise  from  their 
sale  or  lease. 

The  Legislature  of  1823  was  opposed  to  liberal  action 
in  behalf  of  general  education.  In  the  canvass  for  the 
State  election  in  1824,  the  questions  of  common  schools, 
internal  improvements,  and  an  equitable  mode  of  taxa- 
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tion,  were  discussed  before  the  people,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Legislature,  thus  elected,  were  favorable  to  these  meas- 
ures of  public  policy.  Nathan  Guilford,  although  he  had 
declined  to  act  with  the  Board  of  seven  Commissioners, 
was  not  idle.  To  the  Chairman  of  that  Board  he  had 
addressed  a  letter,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature 
to  be  printed,  and  which  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  the  awakening  among  the  people,  manifested  at 
the  polls  in  1824.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Guilford  argued 
ably  that  an  adequate  school  fund  could  not  be  raised 
from  the  lands,  and  that  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
state  was  required.  He  did  not  advise  any  given  amount 
of  tax,  nor  recommend  a  plan  for  its  collection  ;  but  he 
appealed  for  enough  to  sustain  free  schools  at  least  half 
the  year.  This  letter,  added  to  his  previous  efforts,  on 
behalf  of  popular  education,  declared  Mr.  Guilford  to  be 
eminently  fit  for  a  legislator,  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati  did 
itself  the  honor  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate  in  1824. 

Recognizing  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  Common 
Schools,  Governor  Morrow  forcibly  presented  their  im- 
portance in  his  message ;  and  a  joint  Committee  was 
created  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  which  the  whole 
subject  was  referred  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
report  an  adequate  Bill.  Mr.  Guilford  was  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee.  It  consisted  from  the  Senate  of  N. 
Guilford,  Robert  Young,  Daniel  Harbaugh,  and  David 
Beardsley  ; — from  the  House,  of  James  Lathrop,  Homer 
Hine,  George  B.  Holt,  and  John  Cotton. 

Mr.  Guilford  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  mission 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  He  drew  up  a  report 
and  a  Bill,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee.  It  was  well  known  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  were  afraid  to  impose  a  tax  for 
general  school  purposes.  Mr.  Guilford  adapted  his  report 
to  this  fear,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  influence  the 
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people  and  encourage  the  legislators.  The  step  proposed 
to  be  taken  was  of  incalculable  importance,  and  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  it  were  well  understood  by  its 
friends.  The  friends  of  internal  improvements  and  of 
common  schools  stood  together,  and  on  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  the  Bill  reported  by  the  School  Committee 
became  a  Law.  Its  success  was  not  gained  by  speeches 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  but  by  individual  efforts  with 
members, — by  the  employment  of  familiar  arguments  and 
personal  appeals.  In  this  relation  Mr.  Guilford  was 
indefatigable,  laboring  in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate. 

When  the  bill  finally  passed  the  House,  without  amend- 
ment, Ephraim  Cutler  stood  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Guilford. 
He  had  been  the  persistent  friend  of  the  sixth  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  by  which  the  encouragement  of  schools  by 
legislative  provision  was  required,  and  now  he  saw  the 
spirit  of  that  clause  intelligently  embodied  in  legal  en- 
actment. His  satisfaction  with  the  result  was  expressed 
with  peculiar  significance.  Turning  to  Mr.  Guilford,  he 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  the  aged  Simeon; — -"Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

The  satisfaction  felt  by  these  men  and  others  in  the 
Legislature  over  the  passage  of  a  new  School  Bill,  was 
answered  heartily  by  the  friends  of  popular  education  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  They  had  good  reason  for  gratu- 
lation,  for  the  Bill  introduced  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Ohio.  By  a  tax  of  one  half  of  a  mill  upon  the  property 
of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  it  provided  an  annual 
fund  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  every  class  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  and  other  necessary  branches 
of  a  common  education, — it  authorized  the  laying  off  of 
school  districts,  and  required  the  election  of  officers  to 
provide  schools,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
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Examiners,  without  whose  certificate  no  teacher  could 
collect  payment  for  his  services. 

For  progress  so  marked  the  people  of  the  State  were 
not  generally  prepared,  and  in  no  small  proportion  of  the 
counties  the  law  was  but  partially  executed  for  ten  years 
after  its  passage.  During  these  ten  years,  the  legislation 
of  importance  in  behalf  of  public  schools  was  comprised 
in  an  act,  passed  in  January,  1827,  allowing  sections 
sixteen  to  be  sold  where  a  majority  of  voters  in  a  township 
were  favorable  to  such  a  sale  ;  an  act  authorizing  a  special 
tax  for  building  or  repairing  school  houses  ;  another  es- 
tablishing a  six  per  cent,  fund  from  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  from  the  sale  of  salt  lands,  from  donations  or 
legacies  ;  and  an  act  passed  at  the  twenty- seventh  session, 
in  1829,  increasing  the  general  school  tax  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  mill. 

We  have  noticed  that  Cincinnati  made  the  first  prac- 
tical demand  for  legislative  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  in  behalf  of  public  education.  And 
we  have  traced  from  1825  to  1835  a  growing  disposition 
in  legislative  Assemblies  to  render  the  system  thus 
adopted  effective.  We  come  now  to  the  third  era  in  the 
school  history  of  Ohio.  The  Legislature  of  1836-7  in- 
creased the  county  tax  to  one  and  one-half  mills,  and 
appointed  a  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WOODWARD  AND   HUGHES    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

IN  about  the  year  1826,  Mr.  William  Woodward,  of 
Cincinnati,  called  on  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing his  services  in  the  writing  of  his  will.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  quite  wealthy  for  those  times,  the  property  he 
then  owned  being  at  the  present  time  worth  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  was  an  old  friend  as  well  as  client 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  during  the  conversation  that  followed, 
he  declared  his  intention  to  leave  a  considerable  amount 
of  his  property  for  some  benevolent  purpose,  and  advised 
as  to  the  manner  and  intent  of  the  proposed  benefaction. 
Mr.  Lewis,  who,  even  at  that  time,  had  the  interests  of 
education,  and  of  the  poor,  closely  at  heart,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  founding  a  free  High  School  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  not  able  to  secure  a  higher  education 
in  the  Common  Schools,  and  were  unable  to  pay  for  it 
elsewhere.  To  this  idea  Mr.  Woodward  assented,  and 
directed  the  benefaction  to  be  bestowed  for  that  purpose. 
After  some  reflection,  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward the  propriety  of  setting  apart,  at  once,  such  prop- 
erty as  he  intended  to  bestow,  and  thus  establish  the  insti- 
tution as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
some  of  its  results  in  his  own  lifetime,  rather  than  to 
leave  it  as  a  trust,  only  to  be  executed  when  he  should  not 
be  present  to  witness  those  results. 

This  suggestion  was  favorably  regarded  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, who,  some  time  afterwards,  called  again  upon  Mr. 
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Lewis,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  a  deed  for  a  parcel  of 
land  in  Cincinnati,  to  be  committed  to  four  trustees,  for 
the  uses  of  the  poor  children  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  the 
organization  of  a  Free  Grammar  School,  in  which  some 
of  the  higher  branches  of  education  should  .be  taught. 
This  deed  was  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  1826,  and 
the  Woodward  Free  Grammar  School  was  incorporated 
in  1827,  the  trust  being  committed  by  the  deed  and  by 
the  act  of  incorporation  to  a  board  of  four  trustees.  In 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  Mr.  Woodward  added  other 
lots  of  land  to  his  former  benefaction,  and  increased  the 
number  of  trustees  to  five.  This  land  lies  wholly  in  the 
northern  part  of  Cincinnati,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Court  House,  and  embraces  about  two  and  a  half  squares 
of  property,  all  of  which  is  at  the  present  time  closely 
built  up,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from  8150,000  to 
$200,000. 

Of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  two  members,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Osmond  Cogswell  were  appointed  for  life,  with 
the  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  their  successors, 
and  these  to  have  the  same  privilege,  and  so  on  forever. 
The  other  three  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  the 
City  Council  of  Cincinnati ;  one  each  year,  to  serve  three 
years.  In  failure  of  the  life  trustees  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  successors,  such  successors  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton 
county,  to  serve  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Cogswell,  who  died 
in  1841,  failed  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  thus,  with 
one  exception,  the  present  Board  are  appointed  by  the 
people,  through  their  officers,  making  the  institution  a 
popular  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Lewis,  at 
his  death,  appointed  his  only  surviving  son  to  succeed 
him  in  the  office  of  trustee.  The  trustees  were  not  to 
receive  any  pay  or  emolument  for  their  services  as  such. 

But  Mr.  Woodward  did  not  stop  here.    Having  re- 
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served  about  half  a  square  of  land  for  the  school  build- 
ing, in  1830,  the  house  was  erected,  and  the  school  went 
into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1831.  The  income  was  at 
first  small  from  the  lands,  but  as  they  were  subject  to 
revaluation  in  every  fifteenth  year  from  the  date  of  lease, 
the  income  has  since  greatly  increased.  The  number  of 
pupils  was  not  large  at  first,  but  it  soon  increased,  and 
the  school  prospered.  In  the  summer  of  1832,  at  the 
usual  exhibition  of  the  school,  Mr.  Woodward  was  pres- 
ent, and  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  pupils,  in  a  speech 
written  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  tears  bedewed  the  old  man's 
cheeks  as  he  turned  toward  his  friend  and  adviser,  with 
thanks  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  such  results 
from  his  action.  This  was  the  only  exhibition  he  was 
spared  to  witness,  although  he  frequently  visited  the 
school,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  its  success.  In 
1833  he  died,  leaving  this  institution  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  benevolence  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Lewis,  that  many  would  attend 
the  school  who  were  able  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  and 
thus  to  enlarge  the  funds.  In  order  to  attain  this  result, 
the  board  arranged  a  scale  of  prices  of  tuition,  advanced 
the  order  of  study,  and  the  institution  took  the  name  of 
Woodward  High  School.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
tinction that  might  be  set  up  between  the  students  who 
paid  and  those  who  did  not,  the  list  was  kept  carefully 
out  of  sight ;  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  sepa- 
rate organization,  for  twenty  years,  but  three  persons 
knew  anything  about  the  list  of  fund  students,  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  President  of  the  school,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ray, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  fund. 
Thus  the  feelings  of  all  were  observed,  and  not  even  all 
the  fund  students  themselves  knew  that  their  tuition  was 
paid  by  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Woodward.    This  little 
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incident  proves  that  Mr.  Lewis  was-  fully  as  careful  of  the 
feelings,  as  of  the  interests,  of  the  poor.  And  this  indeed 
was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  him,  to  know  how  to 
benefit  the  helpless  and  destitute,  without  making  them 
feel  that  they  were  poor.  "  The  misery  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty,''  was  a  saying  he  well  understood  and 
fully  appreciated ;  and  his  efforts  were  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous that  the  poor  children  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  should  receive  a  solid  education  in  this  and 
other  free  schools,  not  because  they  were  free  and  thus 
within  the  limits  of  their  means,  but  because  they  had  a 
right  to  it. 

In  1837,  this  school  was  chartered  as  a  College  and 
High  School,  and  went  into  successful  operation  as  such, 
continuing  the  work  of  sending  forth  hundreds  of  youth 
abroad  in  the  land,  who  now  fill  every  station  in  life, 
from  the  seat  of  the  Senator  to  the  sphere  of  the  artizan. 
Very  many  of  those,  who  were  once  within  its  walls  as 
students,  and  who  are  now  active  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  ministers,  and  successful  as  such,  were  on  the  list 
of  the  institution  as  fund  students,  and  have  won  their 
present  fair  and  honorable  positions  by  the  same  patient 
diligence  that  characterized  them  in  "  Old  Woodward.'' 
The  number  of  graduates  was  not  large,  though  very 
fair,  for  the  age  of  the  school,  and  its  usefulness  was 
great ;  while  many  now  living  continue  to  bless  the  well- 
directed  beneficence  of  William  Woodward.  It  is  easy 
for  the  reader  to  see  how  much  of  all  this  is  due  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  prompted  the  bestowal  and  the  manner  of 
this  noble  benefaction,  and  to  whose  diligent  and  careful 
watchfulness  a  very  great  part  of  its  usefulness  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  City  Council,  at  its  meeting  on  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1833,  will  show  how  his  relation  to  the  school 
was  regarded  by  that  body,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
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cinnati  generally.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  trustees 

"The  committee  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  the 
opinion,  that  the  interests  of  this  Institution  have  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  unremitted  attention  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  Esquire,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
whose  exertions  its  original  foundation  is  chiefly  to  he 
ascribed,  and  whose  judicious  and  disinterested  manage- 
ment of  its  fiscal  concerns  merits  the  thanks  of  every 
friend  of  this  valuable  seminary. 

"  Samuel  W.  Davies,  Chairman" 

Some  years  afterwards,  or  about  the  year  1848,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  convinced  that  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
institution  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  he  applied  in 
one  or  two  quarters  for  a  union  with  other  funds,  in 
order  to  increase  its  financial  means,  and  thus  give  to  it 
greater  capacity  for  action.  But  these  efforts  proved  un- 
successful, and  in  1850,  while  attending  his  eldest  son  in 
his  efforts  to  recruit  the  rapidly  failing  health  of  the 
latter,  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  watchings  and  anx- 
ieties, to  pen  to  Mr.  Nathan  Guilford  a  long  and  valu- 
able letter,  whose  suggestions  will  be  more  easily  seen  by 
referring  to  the  letter  itself.* 

"Parkville,  N.  J.,  July  24,  1850. 
"N.  Guilford,  Esq., — Dear  Sir:  Afflicting  circum- 
stances have,  for  some  years  past,  withdrawn  me  entirely 
from  active  participation  in  the  educational  affairs  of  our 


*It  should  be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Lewis  at  this  time  (1850)  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hughes  Fund,  with 
which  he  became  connected  about  the  year  1813,  and  whose  interests  had 
been  faithfully  cared  for  by  him,  as  Treasurer,  during  the  interval. 
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city,  except  where  previous  obligation  compelled  my 
attendance.  These  circumstances  have  brought  me  to 
this  place,  and  will  probably  occupy  most  of  my  time 
for  months,  if  not  years,  to  come :  and  as  the  period  of 
my  return  is  doubtful,  I  take  time  to  sketch  a  plan  that  I 
have  several  times  presented  to  the  different  Educational 
Boards  of  Cincinnati  without  success. 

"The  time  has  now  come  when  our  city  Public 
Schools  must  be  extended  upwards;  there  are  hundreds 
of  youth  who  have  passed  and  are  passing  through  our 
Common  Schools,  that  demand  something  higher  to  fit 
them  to  become  eminent  in  the  various  professions  to 
which  they  aspire,  as  well  mechanics  and  farmers,  as 
what  have  heretofore  been  called  the  learned  professions, 
for  all  professions  should  be  learned,  and  all  people 
should  be  learned.  There  are  resources  enough  in  our 
city  to  do  all  that  is  required  with  but  very  little,  if  any, 
additional  tax,  provided  we  could  sink  our  individual 
projects  and  ambitions  in  the  one  great  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  public  good  and  developing  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  the  immense  intellectual  and  moral  power 
of  our  forty  thousand  youth.  The  influence  of  our  city 
will  be  felt,  hereafter  as  it  has  heretofore,  in  all  the  west- 
ern country,  so  that  what  we  do  will  produce  results  for 
good  or  evil  that  eternity  alone  can  unfold. 

"I  am  willing  that  different  sects,  from  the  mother  of 
sects  to  her  youngest  daughter,  shall  exert  all  their  in- 
fluence to  sustain  their  peculiar  interests,  through  the 
support  of  their  schools  ;  they  enlist  the  energy  of  many 
that  would  never  engage  in  anything  more  comprehensive 
than  a  sect;  still  they  do  good,  the  seed  they  sow  must  aid  in 
producing  that  abundant  harvest  of  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  which  is  destined  to  astonish  even  the  most 
sanguine.  But  I  go  for  something  as  comprehensive  as 
human  want,  and  for  measures  that  are  entirely  practica- 
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ble,  while  they  afford  all  the  advantages  of  economy, 
superiority,  and  adaptation  to  every  case. 

"  We  want,  and  must  have,  City  High  Schools,  for  male 
and  female  youth  who  pass  through  our  Common  Schools; 
these  City  Schools  must  he  such  as  become  the  City  of  the 
West ;  they  must  be,  like  our  Common  Schools,  the  best  of 
their  class.  We  need,  to  meet  our  present  wants,  certainly 
one  extensive  building  for  each  sex  ;  the  buildings  should 
be  separate.  It  will  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  to  build 
each  house,  and  say  ten  more  for  each  lot  in  proper  loca- 
tions ;  making  forty  thousand  dollars  besides  apparatus, 
etc.  When  constructed  and  furnished,  the  expense  of 
teaching,  say  six  hundred,  or  any  other  number,  would 
be  about  one-third  more  than  in  our  present  Common 
Schools.  I  can  demonstrate  this  estimate  to  be  correct, 
but  have  not  time  now. 

"  Now  to  furnish  the  means  to  go  into  this  work  at  once, 
I  propose  to  the  several  boards  interested,  namcty,  the 
City,  Hughes  Fund,  Cincinnati  College,  and  Woodward 
College,  a  united  action,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  to 
secure  this  grand  result,  namely,  the  education  of  every 
youth  in  the  city. 

"I  would,  as  every  body  knows,  include  black  as  well 
as  white,  but  I  would  not  make  it  a  condition,  and  if  a 
majority  confined  it  to  white,  better  so  than  fail — I  would 
support  it. 

"  Let  us  who  control  separate  funds,  ask  ourselves  what 
our  separate  action  will  produce.  I  know  the  result  of 
many  years  ardent  labor  in  this  field  ;  the  boards,  in  which 
I  hold  a  seat,  control  most  of  this  interest.  We  have 
done  in  the  Woodward  College  all  that  could  be  done, 
and  that  was  great  good.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  results 
so  far,  but  they  were  results  only  such  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  our  plan  ;  our  plan  is  too  narrow,  experience 
has  taught  it ;  our  funds  are  now  large  and  increasing, 
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and  our  past  plan  will  not  answer  for  the  future  ;  we  ean 
do  much,  very  much,  separately,  but  not  as  much  as  by 
combining  with  other  interests.  We  have  now  at  least 
$175,000  worth  of  property,  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  in  the  condition  of  society  we  can  not  make  it  do  all 
its  work  in  a  separate  organization  ;  our  income  is  now 
$4,800  per  year,  from  ground  rents,  besides  our  building 
and  lot,  worth  at  least  $30,000  more ;  and  our  revalua- 
tions will  go  on,  so  that  in  twelve  years  our  ground  rents 
must  produce  at  least  $12,000  per  year ;  making  it  clear 
that  if  any  city  institution  is  independent,  it  is  ours,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  more  proper  that  such  a  proposition 
should  come  from  a  member  of  this  board.  I  turn  to  the 
Hughes  Fund,  where  I  have  also  a  seat ;  this  fund  is 
worth  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  ;  it  consists  in  property 
leased  out,  worth,  say  $33,000,  a  lot  purchased  for  a 
building  site  worth  $15,000,  and  some  $12,000  money  at 
interest ;  and  if  with  our  large  resources  in  the  Wood- 
ward Fund  we  can  not  do  all  that  should  be  done,  certainly 
with  our  limited  Hughes  Fund  there  is  still  more  reason 
for  union. 

"  The  Cincinnati  College  property,  I  assume,  is  worth 
$60,000  over  and  above  her  debts,  it  may  be  much  more, 
but  not  enough  to  effect  any  separate  work,  worthy  of  our 
beloved  city.  Now  the  lot  of  the  Hughes  Trustees  is  in 
the  exact  spot  where  a  City  Female  High  School  ought  to 
be  located,  and  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  build 
the  house,  and  the  ground  rents,  about  two  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  could  go  so  far  towards  its  support. 

"The  Woodward  location  is  east  of  central,  but  might 
well  stand  as  one  location;  and  as  youth  attending  would 
be  well  grown,  a  half  mile  or  mile  walk  would  be  no 
objection ;  another,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  must 
soon  be  secured,  and  then  all  would  be  equally  accommo- 
dated for  distance.    The  Woodward  lot  is  large,  200  by 
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210  feet,  surrounded  by  alleys  and  retired  streets ;  it  has 
now  a  building  that  could  be  used  at  once  to  accommo- 
date say  300  youth,  and  the  city  could  erect  immediately 
a  large  building  on  the  same  lot  so  as  to  accommodate 
any  number,  while  the  Woodward  income  would  go  far 
to  support  the  whole  establishment.  The  only  condition 
that  we  ought  to  require  of  the  city  is,  that  she  shall  add 
to  what  we  furnish,  enough  to  secure  to  every  child  a 
Common  School  education,  and  every  one  who  shall  pass 
through  the  Common  Schools,  and  request  it,  a  place  in 
the  respective  High  Schools  ;  in  this  way  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished fully  the  purposes  of  our  endowments,  namely, 
the  education  of  all  the  poor;  and,  while  the  rich  and 
poor  are  educated  together,  associations  and  sympathies 
will  be  formed  that  will  prevent  forever  all  hostility 
between  classes  of  the  same  community,  an  advantage 
of  itself,  worth  more  than  all  the  expense  of  universal 
education. 

"I  have  not  estimated  any  immediate  revenue  from 
Cincinnati  College,  but  if  they  would  come  into  the 
measure,  they  would  ultimately  add  largely  to  our  reve- 
nue, and  probably  still  more  to  the  moral  power  of  the 
enterprise. 

"  I  have  anxiously  looked  to  such  a  measure  for  many 
years,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  no  legal  impedi- 
ment ;  and  though  I  can  not  speak  for  all,  the  "Woodward 
Board  feel  confident  that  they  would  enter  into  the 
arrangement ;  and  you  know  that  the  Hughes  Board, 
when  I  propounded  the  question,  agreed  to  it  if  it  could 
be  done  without  personal  loss. 

"  It  remains  for  the  Cincinnati  College  and  the  City 
Board  to  concur,  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  others.  You  are 
in  a  condition  to  press  the  matter  in  the  proper  quarters  ; 
and  though  I  can  do  but  little  more  in  this  world,  I  shall 
leave  it  with  more  comfort,  if,  among  my  last  acts,  I 
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join  in  the  consummation  of  a  plan  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  honor,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family. 

"  On  looking  over  these  sheets  they  do  not  satisfy  me 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  hut  I  have  no  time  to  make 
them  better,  and  you  perhaps  can  gather  my  views.  The 
time  of  my  return  is  doubtful  ;  my  mission  is  to  watch 
the  afflicted  both  here  and  there. 

"  Respectfully  yours,  Samuel  Lewis." 

We  add  also  the  reply  of  Mr.  Guilford  to  this  admi- 
rable letter.  Mr.  Guilford  fully  appreciated  the  position 
and  wishes  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  embraced  his  suggestions 
in  good  earnest. 

"  Cincinnati,  August  1,  1850. 
"  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq., — Dear  Sir:  I  can  not  express  to 
you  how  much  I  was  gratified  at  the  receipt  of  your  long, 
patriotic,  and  every  way  satisfactory  communication.  It 
is  just  what  I  wished,  and  what,  from  your  enlightened 
views  upon  the  great  subject  of  education,  I  had  a  right 
to  expect.  It  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  views  I 
have  for  several  years  entertained  upon  the  subject  of 
these  donations.  After  reading  it  for  the  third  time, 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  through  with  the  business  before  them, 
I  rose,  told  the  Board  that  I  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  you  which  I  deemed  of  so  much  importance, 
that  I  begged  the  privilege  of  reading  it  to  them,  which 
was  granted.  The  Board  expressing  a  wish  to  retain 
the  letter  and  have  it  put  upon  file,  I  granted  the  per- 
mission. They  then  by  special  resolution  referred  it  to 
a  committee  of  five,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
superintendent,  to  inquire  and  report -what  can  be  done 
in  the  premises. 
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"  Some  of  them  expressed  doubts  whether  you  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Woodward  Board  to  your  noble  scheme.  I  told  them 
you  could  carry  it,  if  you  once  set  about  it ;  that  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  were  so  many  and  so  evident,  that 
no  man  of  good  sense,  who  could  be  made  fully  to 
understand  it,  would  withhold  his  assent.  And  now, 
my  dear  sir,  let  us  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Let 
us  go  to  work  in  earnest,  and  endeavor,  by  some  just 
and  practicable  means,  to  bring  it  about.  You  speak 
of  ill  health,  and  I  am  getting  old.  Let  us  not  close 
our  eyes  upon  this  world  till  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  accomplished.  It  would  be  the  crowning 
and  most  glorious  act  of  our  lives.  Should  we  fail  to 
accomplish  it,  I  fear  it  would  never  be  done.  As  it 
is,  we  shall  have  much  to  encounter,  to  overcome  the 
doubts,  and  scruples,  and  waywardness  of  the  different 
boards,  and  individuals,  whose  assent  must  be  obtained 
to  it.  For  I  never  knew  a  plan  yet  ever  so  feasible, 
benevolent,  and  unobjectionable,  as  not  to  meet  with 
opposition  from  some  one.  I  wish  you  could  be  here 
that  you  might  lend  your  powerful  influence,  and  that 
we  might  act  in  conjunction.  I  "have  spoken  to  Judge 
Walker,  who  thinks  that  the  injunction  can  easily  be 
dissolved,  and  all  suits  dismissed,  pending  against  the 
Hughes  Trustees.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Green,  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Baker,  Principal  Agent,  of  the  Cincinnati 
College,  of  the  plan  you  propose  in  relation  to  that  insti- 
tution. But  as  the  idea  was  new  to  them,  they  simply 
made  inquiries  without  expressing  any  decided  opinion. 

"But  as  they  are  both  liberal  and  intelligent  men,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  hearty  co-operation 
when  they  shall  come  perfectly  to  understand  the  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  the  whole  scheme. 

"You  say  that  you  can  fix  upon  no  particular  time 
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for  your  return  to  the  city — being  on  a  mission  of  duty 
to  the  afflicted,  calculated  to  absorb  all  other  considera- 
tions. I  deeply  and  sincerely  sympathize  with  you,  and 
your  dear  son,  in  the  necessity  which  impels  you  both 
thus  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  home  in  search  of  that 
health,  for  which  those  who  enjoy  it  can  not  be  too 
thankful,  and  which  I  ardently  hope  may  be  restored 
to  you  and  yours. 

"As  ever,  your  friend,  Nathan  Guilford." 

This  correspondence  was  followed  by  very  important 
results.  The  Board  of  the  Cincinnati  College  declined 
to  co-operate,  but  the  Hughes  Board,  and  City  Board 
regarded  the  suggestions  with  great  favor.  After  a  long 
and  careful  discussion,  in  these  Boards  and  in  the  City 
Council,  a  basis  of  negotiation  was  formed,  a  plan  of 
union  was  carefully  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Leg- 
islature, which  authorized  the  union,  and  in  due  process 
of  time  the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools  was  formed. 
With  the  funds  of  the  Hughes  Board  assisted  by  the  city, 
a  lot  was  bought  on  Fifth-street  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  and  a  building  erected  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  Central  School  pupils,  and  any  others  who  might  be 
admitted.  The  eastern  school  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1851,  in  the  Woodward  house,  which  served  till  the 
fall  of  1854,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  furnish  the 
new  house,  which  the  City  Council  had  agreed  to  erect. 
This  building  was  commenced  on  the  28th  day  of  July, 
1854,  and  the  first  load  of  dirt  was  drawn  from  the 
ground,  on  the  very  day  that  Samuel  Lewis  breathed  his 
last.  He  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  part  of  the  work 
to  whose  completion  he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
looked. 

The  Woodward  building  was  completed  and  occupied 
by  the  school  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1856,  preceded 
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by  a  public,  dedication,  at  which  full  justice  was  done  to 
the  labors  and  virtues  of  the  departed.  In  the  large  hall 
hung  the  portraits  of  William  Woodward,  the  beneficent 
founder,  and  of  Samuel  Lewis,  the  faithful  and  laborious 
friend  of  the  institution.  Many  persons  supposed  that 
this  school  was  losing  its  dignity  and  character  by  this 
union,  but  Mr.  Lewis  urged  that  its  character  was  ele- 
vated, and  its  dignity  enhanced,  when  it  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  grand  whole  by  which  the  education  of  the 
entire  people  was  secured,  that  a  great  end  was  attained 
when  it  could  be  safely  said  that  no  child  in  Cincinnati 
need  go  without  a  high  school  education.  The  school 
buildings  are  choice  specimens  of  architecture,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  all  the  necessities  of  a  school,  lacking 
no  convenience,  while  no  effort  is  spared  to  give  it  the 
highest  excellence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FIRST    YEAR    AS  SUPERINTENDENT. 

¥E  now  return  to  the  year  1831,  at  which  time  a  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  was  organized  in  Cincinnati.  Its 
declared  object  was,  "to  promote  by  every  laudable  means 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  education,  and 
especially  by  desiring  to  elevate  the  character  and  profes- 
sion of  teachers  to  their  just  intellectual  and  moral  influ- 
ence in  the  community."  This  college  held  annual  meet- 
ings, at  which  addresses  were  delivered  and  discussions 
held,  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  teachers  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Such  men  as  Albert  Picket,  Alex- 
ander Kinmont,  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  John  P.  Foote, 
Joseph  Ray,  Daniel  Drake,  Alexander  Campbell,  D.  L. 
Talbott,  Milo  G.  Williams,  William  H.  M'Guffey  and 
Samuel  Lewis,  with  others  of  equal  ability  and  note, 
took  part  in  its  proceedings,  preparing  elaborate  reports, 
participating  in  its  discussions,  and  sending  forth  elo- 
quent appeals  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
as  the  best  method  of  securing  their  prosperity,  and  as 
the  surest  safeguard  against  the  decline  and  ruin  of  their 
liberties.* 

Their  proceedings  were  characterized  by  eminent  zeal 
and  practical  wisdom  ;  and  it  being  a  part  of  the  plan 


*  The  College  of  Teachers  possessed  vigor  and  general  interest  till  1841, 
after  which  time  its  proceedings  were  no  longer  published,  and  it  lan- 
guished. In  1845  it  ceased  to  exist.  Its  influence  still  lives,  and  the 
memory  of  generous  men  who  labored  in  it  will  be  preserved  as  long  a3 
the  people  of  Ohio  take  pride  in  educational  progress. 
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of  the  College  to  publish  an  annual  volume  comprising  a 
report  of  the  discussions  and  the  discourses,  educational 
men  throughout  the  West  were  instructed  and  stimulated 
in  a  manner  decidedly  advantageous  through  its  influ- 
ences. In  answer  to  these  influences,  movements  were 
had  in  northern  Ohio,  which  met  response  in  Cincinnati 
and  vicinity,  and  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  Educa- 
tional Conventions.  These  assemblies  did  not  hesitate 
to  demand  better  management  of  Common  School  affairs, 
and  better  support  of  the  schools  themselves,  than  had 
yet  been  witnessed  in  Ohio. 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  at  length  from  the  ad- 
dresses and  reports  of  Mr.  Lewis,  read  and  delivered 
before  this  College,  but  as  we  intend  to  present  free 
extracts  from  his  annual  reports  as  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Ohio,  from  which  reports  may  be 
gathered  fully  his  views  on  the  different  departments 
of  education,  we  forbear  at  present.  These  reports  read 
before  the  College  were  upon  such  subjects  as  "The  best 
method  of  establishing  and  forming  Common  Schools  in 
the  West,"  "The  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of  schools, — 
The  evils  and  remedy  thereof,"  "The  expediency  of 
adapting  Common  School  education  to  the  entire  wants 
of  the  community."  These  were  all  practical  subjects, 
and  were  treated  by  him  in  a  practical  manner.  A  pas- 
sage from  his  report  on  "the  fluctuation  in  schools"  is, 
however,  too  characteristic,  as  well  as  important  to  be 
omitted. 

"The  question  submitted  is  a  grave  one;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  public  teacher,  '  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  in  public  if  not  in  private  schools  its  discussion 
leads  directly  to  what  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter,  and 
yet  it  is  just  this  kind  of  matter  that  must  be  canvassed 
and  well  understood  before  any  great  improvement  can 
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be  made.  While  I  look  with  pride  and  exultation  at 
the  colleges  that  are  springing  up  and  flourishing  in  our 
land,  as  indispensable  institutions  in  a  land  of  freedom, 
I  confess  I  look  with  still  more  anxiety  to  the  common 
and  private  schools.*  Colleges  may  flourish  and  the 
people  be  slaves.  General  education  can  not  be  sus- 
tained except  in  an  enlightened,  free  and  religious  com- 
munity ;  nor  can  such  a  community  exist  without  such 
an  education.  And  while  I  yield  to  my  educated  friends 
the  more  pleasant,  popular  and  honorable  task  of  dis- 
cussing those  subjects  that  are  connected  with  the 
higher  departments  of  learning,  I  am  content  that 
you  shall,  in  time  to  come  as  in  time  past,  require  my 
services  in  what  may  be  called  the  operative's  depart- 
ment." 

It  was  in  answer  to  the  demand  prompted  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  College  of  Teachers,  at  least  in  part,  that 
early  in  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-fifth  Legislature, 
Mr.  Alfred  Kelly,  of  Franklin  county,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  lower  house  instructing  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  Schools  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
W.  B.  Vanhook,  of  Butler,  was  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1837,  he  reported 
in  favor  of  the  office,  and  presented  a  bill,  defining  the 
duties  of  the  officer.  This  bill  was  not  received  with 
favor;  indeed  it  met  with  decided  opposition.  But  a  few 
friends  valiantly  and*ably  supported  it,  and  on  the  10th 
of  February  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  35  yeas  to 
34  nays. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  met  with  more  favor  than  in  the 

*In  another  place,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks,  "Common  Schools,  sir,  are  in 
fact  the  people's  college,  and  the  only  college  they  have ;  but,  sir,  we  must 
endow  this  college,  if  we  expect  it  to  be  useful." 
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House.  Without  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  passed 
that  hody  on  the  22d  of  March.  A  few  days  subsequent 
to  its  passage,  Senator  Price,  of  Hamilton  County,  offered 
a  resolution  appointing  Samuel  Lewis  to  the  office  which 
had  just  been  created.  This  resolution  was  laid  upon  the 
table  at  that  time,  but,  on  the  30th  of  March,  was  taken 
up  and  passed.  On  the  following  day  it  passed  the 
House.  The  merits  of  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen 
had  been  canvassed  for  the  new  office,  but  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  assured 
him  that  a  large  majority  of  that  body  had  decided  confi- 
dence in  his  zeal  and  capacity.  He  was  voted  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  his  duties  were  defined  to  be, 
careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  public  schools,  and 
an  examination  of  school  funds  and  their  use, — with 
advice  and  suggestions  upon  the  better  management  of 
school  monies,  and  upon  the  improvement  and  wider 
extension  and  usefulness  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State. 

The  discussions  upon  the  propriety  of  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  had,  while 
showing  reasonable  success  for  the  school  system  of  the 
State,  exposed  pressing  need  for  executive  management 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Not  only  that ;  it  was 
evident  as  well  that  personal  influence  and  encouragement 
were  required,  in  many  counties,  to  induce  the  people  to 
take  any  active  interest  whatever  in  deriving  from  the 
laws  the  advantages  they  were  designed  to  secure. 

In  1835  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill,  requiring  County 
Auditors  to  report  to  the  State  Auditor  the  number  of 
school  children  in  the  several  counties,  with  other  items 
of  general  interest.  Thirty-three  only  responded  to  this 
demand,  and  from  a  majority  of  these  the  returns  were 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Knowing  the  fact,  and 
having  other  knowledge  respecting  the  inattention  on  the 
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part  of  the  people  to  school  advantages,  Mr.  Lewis 
hesitated  to  accept  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, not  from  want  of  disposition  to  serve  the  cause 
of  education,  but  because  he  "feared  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  peculiar  gifts  required  for  permanent  useful- 
ness." However,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  friends 
of  Common  Schools,  and  assured  of  the  approbation  of 
those  personal  friends  whose  advice  he  sought,  and  after 
mature  conferences  with  Governor  Yance,  he  decided  to 
accept  the  office,  and  undertake  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  involved. 

It  was  now  early  Spring.  In  the  following  winter  he 
was  expected  to  prepare  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  and 
upon  that  report  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  would 
chiefly  depend,  in  so  far  as  the  Legislature  of  1837-8 
controlled  those  interests.  What  Mr.  Lewis  accomplished 
between  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  and 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1837,  will  be 
best  exhibited  by  extracts  from  his  first  report  dated 
January  9th,  1838. 

During  this  time,  he  traveled  extensively  through  the 
State,  beside  a  journey  to  the  East  on  his  own  private 
business,  and  a  large  correspondence  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  initiate,  as  well  to  inform  others  of  what  Ohio 
was  doing  on  the  subject  of  Schools,  as  to  ascertain 
more  fully  the  details  and  bearings  of  the  different  sys- 
tems adopted  by  various  states.  In  September  of  this 
year,  he  delivered  an  address  on  Education  before  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference,  then  in  session  at  Xenia,  by 
the  request  of  that  body.  He  also  addressed  an  associa- 
tion of  Presbyterian  ministers  at  Springfield,  a  short 
time  after,  upon  the  same  general  subject.  The  work 
of  more  than  one  year  was  crowded  into  a  very  few 
months.  His  visits  were  chiefly  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State.    At  Cleveland  he  writes  : 
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"I  arrived  here  to-day  almost  worn  down  ;  have  rode*  on 
an  average  twenty-six  miles  a  day,  this  week.  I  gen- 
erally spend  three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  conversation, 
answering  questions,  giving  explanations,  and  making 
suggestions.  It  is  harder  than  it  would  be  to  deliver  an 
address  every  day  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  *  *  *  I 
fear  you  overvalue  my  efforts,  as  well  as  other  friends, 
which  will  add  to  disappointments  ;  for  still  I  can  hardly 
see  what  I  do.  I  shall,  however,  do  my  best.  I  leave  here 
on  Monday,  if  health  permit,  and  shall  get  along  as  fast 
as  I  can  to  Columbus,  visiting  on  my  route,  as  I  suppose, 
about  sixteen  counties,  and  reaching  Columbus,  I  hope, 
by  the  28th  inst.f  The  task  before  me  is  so  great,  that 
with  all  my  time  and  close  attention,  I  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  get  through." 

Again  he  writes  under  date  of  November  15th:  "On 
Saturday  last,  I  delivered  an  address  at  Canton,  and  after 
riding  twenty-six  miles  on  Monday,  spoke  in  the  evening 
to  a  large  audience,  and  I  believe  did  good.  *  *  *  I 
work  hard,  day  and  night,  and  find  it  a  kind  of  up-hill 
business.  If  men  would  only  do  something,  even  in  op- 
position, it  would  be  better  than  it  is.  Almost  every  man 
agrees  with  me  ;  thousands  listen  and  applaud  ;  and  even 
candid  men  of  sense  declare  they  never  heard  this  subject 
treated  with  so  much  interest,  and  then  leave  it  to  go 
alone,  or  get  on  unaided  by  their  efforts.  Still  I  am  not 
discouraged,  but  am  determined  to  work  on  till  my  report 
is  in,  hoping  at  least  for  the  final  triumph  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  practice. 

"Many  of  those  with  whom  I  converse  are  under  the 

*His  journeys  were  chiefly  performed  on  horseback,  this  being  the  only 
certain  means  of  meeting  his  appointments  already  made. 

tThis  letter  is  dated  November  3d,  giving  some  idea  of  his  labor,  since 
he  was  obliged  to  visit  sixteen  counties  in  twenty-three  day--. 
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influence  of  selfish  motives  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
some  wholly  unable  to  appreciate  a  higher  sentiment. 
The  preacher  feels  no  interest,  half  his  time,  in  any  thing 
that  does  not  promise  to  increase  the  wealth  or  numbers 
of  his  Church.  The  physician  is  narrower  still.  The 
lawyer  has  some  public  spirit ;  but  is  often  too  much 
hardened  with  political  ambition  and  a  truckling  spirit  to 
the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  instead  of  placing  himself  in 
the  front  and  giving  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  as  he 
might.  The  teacher  is  a  friend  to  schools,  often  so  far 
as  to  get  a  good  one  for  himself ;  and  the  farmer  wants 
to  see  as  much  schooling  as  will  learn  his  son  to  make 
money,  and  his  daughter  to  make  cloth  and  butter ;  and 
every  thing  else  about  the  same  way.  What  will  become 
of  the  people,  if  it  is  still  true  that,  '  whosoever  loveth 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  V  We 
ought  all  to  pray  that  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  good  things." 

Mr.  Lewis  writes  to  his  "parents  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 4th. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  you  hear  from 
me  by  my  letters  to  my  wife,  you  would  still  like  to  receive 
one  letter  from  me  yourselves.  And  as  I  am  about  as  far 
from  home  now  as  I  shall  be,  I  will  spend  a  part  of  a 
very  lonesome  hour  in  this  way.  My  evening  would  not 
be  spent  alone  if  my  health  were  sufficient  to  be  out,  or 
to  talk  much  with  company  ;  though  with  a  good  plaster 
of  Cayenne  pepper  bound  on  my  head,  I  can  read  and 
write  a  part  of  the  time. 

"My  health,  since  I  left  home,  has  not  been  as  good 
as  when  at  home.  My  travel  on  horseback,  since  I  saw 
you,' is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  which,  with 
talking,  and  lecturing  and  writing,  has  been  too  severe, 
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and  1  must  be  more  moderate.  You  would  ask  me, 
what  I  am  doing,  and  I  could  not  tell  you.  The  result 
of  it  all  will  appear  in  my  report,  this  winter ;  but 
whether  any  immediate  good  will  grow  out  of  it  is  more 
uncertain.  I  fear  all  my  friends  will  be  disappointed, 
though  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best,  and  leave  the 
event  to  heaven.  It  is  not  in  man  to  command  success 
in  anything  ;  much  less  can  I  expect  to  succeed  greatly 
in  a  work  so  great  as  that  now  before  me.  I  have  not 
only  to  collect  such  information  as  will  satisfy  myself 
what  is  best,  but  must  also  satisfy  the  Legislature, — for 
without  their  concurrence  all  my  work  is  useless.  I  must 
not  only  do  what  should  be  done,  but  must  do  it  in  the 
proper  manner ;  and  even  then  success  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for  just  now.  But  success  will  come,  and  it  will 
come  on  the  broad  principle  that  I  advocate.  Others 
may  and  probably  will  get  the  credit  of  it.  For  great 
honor  is  reserved  for  the  men  who  shall  lead  in  the  final 
triumph  ;  and  men  more  jealous  of  honor  than  myself, 
and  who  can  put  themselves  in  the  front  when  the  work 
is  done,  will  take  care  to  do  so.  Be  it  so.  I  work  not 
for  honor  or  money  ;  and  when  the  result  of  all  our  work 
is  known,  there  will  be  no  honors  awarded  unjustly. 

"  Now  I  am  not  certain  that  this  will  much  interest 
you,  but  it  is  just  as  I  feel  now  ;  and  if  your  son  appears 
to  be  running  wild,  bear  with  him  ;  for  he  is,  you  know, 
always  in  extremes,  and  frequently  needs  the  forbearance 
of  his  friends.  But  I  would  not,  if  I  knew  it,  do  any- 
thing wilfully  wrong. 

"  You  have  all  estimated  my  powers  too  highly.  Be- 
cause I  succeeded  under  circumstances  the  most  unprom- 
ising, you  think  success  with  me  is  easy, — a  very  great 
mistake.  You  must  recollect  that  a  train  of  circum- 
stances in  early  life,  that  appeared  accidental,  but  were 
in  fact  providential,  impelled  me  forward  to  do  so  much 
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in  so  short  a  time.  These  circumstances  no  longer  exist, 
and  my  friends  must  not  expect  so  much.  I  have  done 
many  things  wrong,  have  often  given  wrong  advice  to 
my  friends, — hut  my  motives  were  good  in  all.  Should 
I  he  the  humble  instrument  of  advancing  still  further  the 
business  in  hand,  I  shall  not  envy  any  one  the  honors 
of  state  or  field.  In  my  own  heart  I  shall  feel  conso- 
lation above  what  earthly  honors  can  bestow. 

"I  hope,  my  dear  parents,  that  you  make  yourselves 
as  happy  as  possible  this  winter.  Let  me  repeat  my 
request,  that  you  will  not  expose  yourselves,  or  do  with- 
out anything  required  to  make  you  comfortable.  You 
have  had  enough  of  the  storms  of  life,  and  I  do  hope 
you  will  have  a  pleasant  evening  of  your  time.  If  I  can 
do  anything  more  to  render  your  lives  pleasant,  you  may 
command  me  freely." 

We  quote  once  more  : 

"Columbus,  January  8,  1838. 

"  My  Dear  Son, — I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  third,  and  to  learn  that  you  are  all  well.  You 
do  not  want  to  see  me  more  than  I  want  to  be  at 
home.  It  is  no  small  sacrifice  to  me  to  be  compelled  to 
absent  myself  from  those  I  love,  and  spend  my  time 
alone,  or  with  those  between  whom  and  myself  there  is 
very  little  sympathy.  Still  my  duty  seems  to  call  me 
here,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  my  post,  till  the  last 
effort  is  made  to  promote  the  interest  that  I  advocate. 

"  On  the  subject  of  your  studies,  I  am  pleased  to  find 
you  interested  in  them  ;  but  should  much  rather  you 
would  put  the  extra  hours  of  study  on  your  present  reci- 
tations, than  expect  to  carry  on  others  ;  better  to  have 
one  lesson  perfect,  or  learn  to  read  one  book  well,  than 
a  greater  number  imperfectly..  You  must  recollect  that 
mere  graduation  is  of  but  little  service;  and  at  your 
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age,*  it  would  be  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  pass 
rapidly  through  your  course,  so  as  not  to  get  the  princi- 
ples of  all  the  branches  well  grounded  in  your  mind.  In 
order  to  this,  you  should,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  practice 
upon  the  information  you  obtain.  For  instance,  the  time 
you  propose  to  spend  in  the  Sophomore  studies  could 
well,  and  better,  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
Composition.  This  is  a  work  that,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment you  may  be,  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance. 

M  Select  a  subject  to  write  upon,  either  descriptive  or 
argumentative, — lay  out,  at  the  commencement,  what  you 
intend  to  do, — go  through  with  it, — review  it  carefully, — 
transpose,  improve,  and  change,  till  it  is  made  as  perfect 
as  possible, — then  lay  it  by.  Take  up  another  subject  in 
the  same  way,  devoting  as  many  leisure  hours  to  it  as 
possible.  After  a  few  weeks  review  critically  the  one 
laid  by.  It  will  require  all  your  patience ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  succeed  you  must  not  tire.  Take  it  up,  and 
apply  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  after  all  your  own  im- 
provements, submit  it  to  your  president,  take  his  sugges- 
tions kindly,  and  improve  upon  them.  You  will  thus 
acquire  a  habit  of  ease,  facility  and  precision,  in  express- 
ing yourself,  speaking  or  writing, — you  will  learn  to 
reason,  and  thus,  in  fact,  cultivate  and  strengthen  your 
mental  faculties. 

"  In  the  meantime,  be  perfect  in  your  recitations,  get 
the  reason  and  philosophy  as  well  as  the  signs ;  and  if 
you  have  any  time  left,  it  will  be  spent  well  in  history, 
or  matters  connected  with  the  business  of  life.  Though 
I  would  not  have  you  spend  much  time  in  mere  amuse- 
ment, it  is  indispensable  that  you  take  exercise  enough  to 
preserve  your  health  and  strengthen  your  physical  powers. 


*  Fourteen. 
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A  literary  man,  of  all  others,  should  have  a  good  consti- 
tution. Several  hours  a  day  should  be  spent  in  exercise, 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air.  But  in  selecting  the  ex- 
ercise, reference  should  be  had  to  such  employments  as 
are  useful,  upon  the  plain  principle  that  time  is  money, 
and  that  to  waste  time  is  to  waste  money. 

"If,  however,  you  have  no  work  of  profit  to  engage 
in,  then  play,  and  play  hard ;  giving  your  limbs  all  their 
strength ;  and  when  at  play  or  at  work,  let  your  mind  be 
there  also,  for  exercise  will  do  you  no  good,  unless  your 
mind  is  in  it  as  well  as  your  hands  and  feet. 

"But  above  all,  save  time  enough  for  your  Bible,  and 
your  devotions.  Let  a  sense  of  God's  presence  be  with 
you  always,  and  while  you  see  his  eye  resting  on  you,  if 
you  have  faith  to  realize  it,  you  will  not  go  far  astray. 
You  have  parents,  schools,  teachers,  preachers,  and 
friends,  and  you  have  sufficient  natural  powers  to  succeed 
if  you  act  properly,  and  secure  Heaven's  approbation  ; 
but  do  not  forget  that  it  is  on  this  last  you  have  finally 
to  depend.  O  !  could  I  have  had  your  advantages,  with 
how  much  more  usefulness  could  I  now  serve  my  country 
and  my  God.  I  feel  the  defect  of  early  education  and 
discipline  so  much,  that  I  often  blush  and  mourn  over 
myself ;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  can  keep  me  in 
a  field,  where  half  my  strength  is  lost,  for  the  want  of 
those  very  advantages  you  now  enjoy.  When  you  be- 
come men,  my  sons,  and  know  the  value  of  these  things, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  secure  them.  If  it  is  hard  to  over- 
come your  defects  now,  add  to  every  other  effort  much 
earnest  prayer  for  that  wisdom  that  comes  from  above." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FIRST    ANNUAL  REPORT. 

BY  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
was  read  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  citizens  of  Columbus,  at  a  public  meeting, 
accompanied  with  remarks  explaining  and  enforcing  it. 

After  announcing  that  his  first  duty  had  been  to  issue 
circulars  to  County  Auditors,  and  explaining  that  many 
of  them  had  not  responded,  and  that  the  heavy  rates  of 
postage  had  considerably  retarded  his  operations,  Mr. 
Lewis  stated  that  several  months  had  been  spent  in 
traveling,  chiefly  on  horseback,  from  county  to  county, 
visiting  schools,  conversing  with  teachers,  school  officers, 
children  and  parents.  His  mission  was  not  generally 
made  known,  except  to  County  Auditors  and  others, 
with  whom  he  had  official  business.  This  course  gave 
him  better  knowledge  of  details,  and  the  practice  of  the 
school  system,  than  he  could  have  obtained  any  other 
way.  He  traveled  over  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  visited 
more  than  three  hundred  schools.  His  report,  excepting 
the  details  of  statistics,  was  made  from  personal  observa- 
tion in  school-houses,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  he  confined 
himself  to  such  remarks  as  would  present,  not  a  picture 
of  individual  schools  and  their  gross  improprieties,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  classes  of  Common  Schools. 

Eeviewing  briefly  the  origin  of  the  school  system  of 
Ohio,  and  the  constitutional  and  legal  enactments  in  sup- 
port of  it,  Mr.  Lewis  said : 
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"The  Constitution  seems  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
State  the  duty  of  effectually  promoting  education  by  leg- 
islative provision.  The  great  question  then  is  to  determ- 
ine what  means  are  best  adapted  to  the  end.  Nor  are 
we  now  (if  we  ever  were)  trammeled  with  fears  that 
public  opinion  will  not  sustain  an  enlightened  legislation 
on  this  subject. 

"  The  thousands  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  of  all 
classes,  and  in  all  departments  of  life,  are  unanimous  ; 
and  they  represent  their  neighbors  as  unanimous  in  favor 
of  efficient  and  active  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature>  for  the  promotion  of  Common  Schools.  I  have 
heard  of  persons  and  of  neighborhoods,  that  were  said  to 
be  opposed  to  such  a  course ;  but  on  visiting  such  persons 
and  places,  the  objections  were  found  to  be  not  against 
proper  legal  provision  for  these  schools,  but  against  par- 
ticular details  in  the  law.  Complaints  against  defects 
are  often  erroneously  put  down  by  lookers  on,  as  opposi- 
tion to  the  law/ when,  in  fact,  the  complainers  are  fre- 
quently the  most  ardent  friends,  and  in  favor  of  the  most 
active  measures.  It  is  one  way  of  making  a  friend  of 
reform  odious,  by  representing  his  complaints  as  opposi- 
tion. I  have  not  found  an  individual  that,  for  himself, 
objected  to  the  expense,  provided  the  schools  are  made 
good. 

"  Of  the  particular  enactments  required,  but  few  ex- 
press decided  opinions,  except  the  want  of  funds,  in 
which  all  agree.  The  general  language  is,  '  We  are  im- 
patient to  see  and  feel  the  benefits  of  the  school  law,  so 
long  promised,  and  so  much  praised ;  we  must  have 
Common  Schools  made  better,  and  more  abundant.  The 
present  law,  for  some  reason,  does  not  bring  with  it  the 
means  of  education  to  supply  our  wants.  Let  a  law  be 
passed  that  will  be  felt  in  its  benefits,  as  well  as  in  its 
burdens,  and  we  will  not  complain.    We  object  now  to 
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the  defects,  to  the  complicated  machinery,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means,  the  crowded  schools,  the  short  time  a 
school  is  taught.  Either  leave  us  to  depend  wholly  on 
our  own  efforts,  or  give  us  something  worth  our  atten- 
tion ;  at  present,  the  law  hinders  private  schools,  without 
supplying  public  schools.'  Some  say,  *  If  you  can  not 
make  the  system  better,  abandon  the  whole.'  This  is  the 
language  of  men  in  every  county  in  our  State,  all  agree- 
ing in  the  one  general  and  enlightened  sentiment ;  so  that 
we  can  approach  the  subject  with  cheerful  confidence,  and 
backed  by  such  a  public  opinion,  profiting  by  past  experi- 
ence, erect  a  national  institution,  that  shall  be  at  once  our 
strength,  our  pride  and  our  happiness.  *  *  *  All 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  has  aimed  at  the  same  end, 
namely,  to  secure  certainly  the  proper  education  of  all 
the  children  in  the  State,  on  terms  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible equality. 

"  It  may  take  some  years  to  secure  a  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  system  of  teaching  and  conducting  school  busi- 
ness, with  a  people  so  varied  in  their  origin,  habits  and 
prejudices.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any  direct  legislative 
enactment  can  be  made,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  schools.  This  would  produce  great 
discontent,  if  at  all  practicable.  These  must  be  left  to 
officers  and  teachers,  in  a  great  degree,  after  the  schools 
are  established.  The  internal  improvement  must  be  ef- 
fected by  those  who  exercise  an  influence  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  work,  and  it  must  take  time.  But  as 
to  what  shall  be  taught,  there  is  less  difference  of  opinion. 
The  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  Ohio,  it  is  agreed, 
must  be  so  instructed  as  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
high  and  important  responsibility  of  hereditary  rulers  of 
a  mighty  nation.  This  requires,  to  be  sure,  that  they 
learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  according  to  the  old 
standard.    But  this,  added  to  the  other  branches  usually 
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required  in  Common  Schools,  is  not  all ;  and,  while  its 
importance  is  admitted,  it  is  not  the  most  important : — 
there  are  high  and  noble  departments  of  education,  be- 
sides merely  learning  how  to  make  money. 

"The  sound  principles  of  our  government  are  to  be 
taught — that  lesson  which  Washington  gave,  namely,  that 
'  next  to  our  God,  we  owe  our  highest  duty  to  our  coun- 
try ;'  and  that  this  duty  does  not  in  chief  consist  in 
splendid  efforts  in  battles  or  Senates  ;  but  that  real  patri- 
otism consists  in  a  proper  cultivation  of  those  arts  and 
principles  which  adorn  society,  and  make  in  practice,  what 
we  claim  in  theory,  namely,  the  cottage  equal  to  the  pal- 
ace. The  natural  impetuosity  of  unrestricted  liberty,  is 
to  be  tempered  by  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  real  liberty.  The  great  point,  that 
majorities  must  govern  by  a  peaceable  expression  of  opin- 
ion, (here  for  the  first  time  admitted,)  must  be  engraven 
upon  the  memory  and  judgment  of  all  our  sons.  Pa- 
tience, till  legal  and  constitutional  redress  can  be  had, 
for  all  wrongs,  public  and  private,  must  be  inculcated  ; 
habits  of  self-government,  economy  and  industry  must  be 
enforced.  These  must  all  be  taught  by  men  who  know 
how  to  exhibit  the  proper  facts  and  principles,  in  all  their 
bearings,  and  with  all  their  advantages. 

"  It  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  all  minds,  that 
we  are  a  Christian,  as  well  as  republican  people ;  and  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  inculcate  sound  principles 
of  Christian  morality.  No  creed  or  catechism  of  any 
sect  should  be  introduced  into  our  schools  ;  there  is  a 
broad,  common  ground,  where  all  Christians  and  lovers 
of  virtue  meet.  On  this  should  every  teacher  take  his 
stand,  and  make  it  a  paramount  work,  to  train  up  the 
rising  generation  in  those  elevated  moral  principles  of 
the  Bible ;  and  here  should  be  taught  all  the  social  and 
relative  duties,  with  proper  inducements  to  correct  action. 
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"  The  affections  should  in  no  case  be  neglected.  These 
are  active.  On  their  proper  cultivation  depends  more 
than  mere  literary  attainment.  Whatever  may  be  the 
natural  depravity  of  man,  it  is  certain  that  means  and 
influences  are  in  our  hands,  which,  if  properly  used, 
would  make  our  children  all  we  wish.  Affection  wins 
more  than  fear  or  force. 

"  The  branches  of  learning  and  science  to  be  taught  in 
these  schools,  will  readily  occur  to  every  man.  They 
must  be  such  as  will  qualify  our  children  to  perform  the 
different  duties  of  life,  that,  by  the  laws  of  our  country, 
they  may  be  called  to  discharge,  whether  public  or  private  ; 
keeping  in  view,  that  an  early  introduction  to  nature  is 
important  in  popular  education,  and  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem should  be  directed  to  a  proper  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Nor  should  we  any  longer  delay 
the  time.  Every  year's  delay  is  adding  mountains  of  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  We  need  no  longer  direct  public 
attention  to  the  future — to  our  children's  children — to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  before  the  promised  bless- 
ings are  realized.  Nothing  will  be  more  hurtful  than 
procrastination,  in  a  work  like  this.  If  we  would  render 
succeeding  generations  virtuous  and  happy,  we  must 
begin  with  the  present.  At  the  same  time,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  parents,  and  others  interested  in  the  care  of  the  young  ; 
and  whatever  the  State  does,  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
arranged  as  to  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  other  efforts 
to  effect  the  same  object. 

"This,  then,  is  the  standard  of  education  fixed  by  or- 
dinance— by  constitution — by  sundry  legal  enactments, 
and  is  now  demanded  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  in  our  State  ;  this  must  be  so  provided  as 
to  secure  the  participation  of  all  the  children  in  the  State ; 
and  if  Ave  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  surmount,  we  must 
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adapt  our  means  to  the  ends.  Neither  the  expense  nor 
the  labor  is  to  be  an  objection,  when  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  paramount.  This  supposes  that  a  suitable 
number  of  convenient  school-houses  shall  be  furnished, 
and  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  male 
and  female  teachers,  with  all  other  conveniences  required, 
to  make  the  school  an  agreeable,  as  well  as  useful  place 
for  children.  And  by  a  suitable  number  is  meant,  such 
a  proportion  of  children  to  a  teacher,  as  will  allow  time 
for  proper  instruction,  according  to  the  outlines  laid 
clown,  certainly  not  more  than  forty  to  a  teacher ;  for  it 
is  mockery  to  crowd  from  fifty  to  eighty  children  into 
a  room,  under  one  teacher,  who  has  little  of  learning  or 
experience,  and  call  that  a  school. 

"  The  next  inquiry  will  be,  how  near  this  standard  our 
schools  are  now  ? 

"  A  word  is  required  before  I  proceed,  to  guard  against 
any  misunderstanding.  Whatever  I  may  be  compelled 
to  say  of  the  present  condition  of  schools,  they  are  cer- 
tainly improving  every-where  in  the  State. 

"  In  many  counties  associations  are  formed  of  teachers 
and  friends  of  learning,  to  promote  this  object ;  and  the 
education  of  the  mass,  is  a  marked  feature  in  all  discus- 
sions and  reports.  Nothing  will  rally  the  people  more 
readily,  than  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with 
education.  Still,  leaving  Cincinnati  for  the  present  out 
of  the  question,  there  are  but  very  few  places  in  the  State, 
where  Common  School  instruction  proper,  is  furnished, 
approaching  near  the  grade  we  have  supposed ;  that  is, 
where  the  means  of  proper  instruction  are  free  to  all,  rich 
and  poor,  on  equal  terms.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has, 
within  a  few  months,  commenced  organizing  her  free 
schools,  on  principles  which,  if  carried  out  to  the  extent 
demanded,  in  that  flourishing  place,  will  distinguish  her 
on  the  list  of  free  school  cities  ;  but  even  there,  the  pro- 
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vision  is  not  half  enough,  and  the  schools  have  from 
fifty  to  eighty  children  to  the  teacher. 

"  As  it  will  he  impossible  to  give  a  full  history  of  my 
observations,  an  example  of  the  several  classes  must 
suffice.  In  one  town  a  free  school  is  taught  three  months 
in  the  year,  by  one  teacher,  in  a  district  where  more  than 
one  hundred  children  desire  to  attend ;  they  rush  in  and 
crowd  the  school  so  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  usefulness. 
The  wealthy,  and  those  in  comfortable  circumstances,  see- 
ing this,  withdraw  their  children,  or  never  send  them  ; 
the  school  thus  receives  the  name  of  a  school  for  the  poor, 
and  its  usefulness  is  destroyed.  This  example  is  one 
that  represents  nearly  all  the  free  schools  in  the  State,  as 
well  in  the  country,  as  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

"  Another  and  much  larger  number  of  the  districts, 
adopt  a  practice  of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 

"The  district  has  funds  which  would  pay  a  teacher  one 
quarter  or  less ;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  a  school  as  long 
as  possible,  it  is  divided  between  two  or  more  quarters  ; 
the  teacher  makes  his  estimate  of  the  amount,  besides 
public  money,  that  must  be  paid  by  each  scholar,  and 
gets  his  subscription  accordingly.  Here  none  send  but 
those  who  can  pay  the  balance  ;  of  course,  the  children 
of  the  poor,  the  very  intemperate  and  careless,  with  some- 
times the  inordinate  lovers  of  money,  are  left  at  home. 
This  mode,  though  it  defeats  the  primary  object  of  the 
law,  really  secures  a  greater  aggregate  amount  of  instruc- 
tion than  the  other.  Another  class  proceeds  on  the  same 
plan,  with  the  exception  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  take 
the  very  poor  free,  if  they  prove  their  total  inability  to 
pay.  This  is  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  last,  since 
the  poor  woman  must  humble  herself,  and  in  effect  take 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  law,  before  she  can  get  her  children 
into  school ;  and  then,  both  she  and  her  children  must 
suffer,  constantly,  deep  mortification,  which  frequently 
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drives  from  the  school  some  of  the  most  promising  chil- 
dren, who  (right  or  wrong)  are  too  proud  to  brook  such 
humiliating  conditions.  It  effectually  banishes  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  love  money  better  than  learning,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  intemperate,  whose  sensibilities  are 
too  much  vitiated  to  care  for  this  subject  at  all.  Besides, 
if  the  poor  go  on  these  terms,  it  invariably  crowds  the 
school  to  a  ruinous  extent ;  and  if  the  teacher  can  not 
instruct  all,  he  will,  of  course,  take  care  of  his  patrons 
first ;  let  him  be  as  honest  as  he  may,  he  will  endeavor 
to  satisfy  those  that  support  him  ;  and  the  poor,  whose 
consciousness  of  poverty  always  makes  them  jealous  and 
watchful,  detect  4he  smallest  partiality,  and  leave  the 
school  in  disgust,  or  stay  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent and  insubordination.  Another  part  of  this  class  is, 
where  the  directors  agree  with  the  teacher  at  so  much 
per  month,  and,  after  expending  the  school  money, 
levy,  under  the  statute,  a  tax  on  the  scholars  for  the 
residue,  sometimes  admitting  the  poor,  and  sometimes 
rejecting  all  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  difference. 

"  In  some  towns,  all  the  teachers  receive  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  scholar,  which 
they  deduct  from  the  subscription  price.  In  these  cases, 
the  schools  are  all  strictly  private,  and  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  the  poor.  The  officers  in  one  place 
where  this  practice  prevails,  said  that  '  if  the  schools 
were  free,  they  would  be  so  crowded  as  to  be  useless, 
unless  they  had  more  funds ;  but,  by  the  mode  they 
adopted,  every  man  who  sent  to  school,  got  a  part  of 
the  public  money  f  if  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  balance, 
he  was  punished  by  losing  the  whole  ;  which  is  certainly 
a  bad  feature  in  the  practice,  and  a  gross  violation  of  law. 
Another  custom  is  not  to  draw  the  school  money  for 
several  years,  and  then,  say  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
they  can  keep  a  crowded  free  school  from  three  to  six 
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months.  In  some  places  public  schools  have  not  been 
taught  these  two  years.  These  examples  give  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State ;  the  second 
and  third  named  prevail  the  most  generally ;  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  examples  adopted  in 
different  districts  in  the  same  township. 

"No  correct  idea  can  be  given  of  the  particular  system 
of  instruction  adopted  in  the  schools  ;  it  embraces  almost 
every  system  ;  and  in  our  public,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
schools,  is  found  every  variety,  from  the  very  best  to 
those  esteemed  the  most  defective.  But  a  small  propor- 
tion of  schools  in  the  State  have  sufficient  permanence 
to  have  adopted  any  sj)ecific  plan,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  produce  or  preserve  any  thing  like  system,  till  the 
schools  have  more  permanence,  and  the  art  of  teaching 
is  recognized  as  something  valuable. 

"In  towns  and  large  villages,  the  common  schools  are 
poorer  than  in  the  country.  In  the  latter,  neighborhoods 
depend  more  on  them,  and  of  course  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  their  control ;  while  in  the  former,  there  is  too 
frequently  but  little  attention  paid  to  these  schools,  by 
persons  able  to  provide  other  means  of  instruction. 
Private  schools  are  considered  the  best,  and  being  patron- 
ized by  the  wealthy,  create  a  distinction  that  is  ruinous* 
I  am  unwilling  to  repeat  the  remarks  in  reference  to  this 
point,  that  I  have  often  heard  made  ;  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  in  many  instances,  the  whole  tendency  is  to 
bring  the  schools  into  disrepute,  if  not  positive  disgrace. 

"  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

"In  almost  every  place,  either  in  town  or  country,  com- 
plaints are  made  that  good  teachers  can  not  be  had  ;  every 
opportunity  has  been  improved  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  difficulty  and  its  causes  ;  that  it  exists  to  a 
ruinous  extent,  is  certain. 
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"Without  intending  the  least  reflection  upon  good 
teachers,  (and  we  have  many  in  the  profession  that  are 
an  honor  to  the  State,)  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  many 
of  our  common,  as  well  as  private  school  teachers,  are 
unqualified  for  the  task  they  assume.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  a  public  document,  to  repeat  more  fully  what  all  have 
heard  on  this  subject.  What  has  been  said  of  systems 
of  instruction  may  be  repeated  of  teachers.  There  are 
found  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  every  grade, 
from  the  most  talented,  learned,  disinterested  and  en- 
ergetic, to  that  of  characters  entirely  opposite.  The 
most  general  defect  is  want  of  learning  and  energy ;  and 
poor  teachers  are  sometimes  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
the  introduction  of  reform  in  their  neighborhoods. 

"  The  cause  of  all  this  is  not  hard  to  find  :  it  is  simply 
that  the  compensation  is.  not  enough  to  induce  men  of 
learning,  talent  and  moral  character,  to  go  into  the  pro- 
fession, or  continue  in  it.  We  may  speculate  as  much  as 
we  please,  pass  resolutions,  mourn  over  the  defect,  estab- 
lish schools  for  teachers,  and  invent  an  hundred  other 
plans,  the  more  we  teach  the  candidates,  the  less  number 
of  teachers  we  shall  have ;  for  men  of  learning  and 
talent  will  not  teach,  unless  the  compensation  and 
respectability  of  the  business  are  both  greatly  increased. 

"  Men  are,  and  will  be,  as  a  general  rule,  governed  by 
self-interest;  and  while  so  wide  a  field  is  open  for  enter- 
prise and  learning  in  other  departments,  they  will  not 
engage  in  this,  unless  we  make  the  emoluments  in  some 
proportion  equal  with  other  professions. 

"This  rule  is  well  understood  in  other  matters  :  if  we 
employ  an  eminent  lawyer,  we  must  pay  a  high  price  ; 
if  we  purchase  an  article  of  clothing,  the  price  is  exactly 
according  to  the  quality.  We  would  not  even  trust  a 
favorite  horse  in  the  keeping  of  a  worthless  creature  who 
is  glad  to  work  for  his  victuals.    If  we  act  on  the  same 
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principles  in  selecting  teachers,  a  well-settled  principle 
that  never  fails,  will,  in  a  short  time,  make  the  supply- 
equal  to  the  demand.  All  the  other  learned  professions 
are  crowded  with  men,  whose  talents  are  well  fitted  for 
teaching,  and  who  would  willingly  enlist  if  the  business 
would  support  them. 

"Teaching  must  be  made  a  profession  for  life  ;  but  it 
will  never  be  so,  till  we  provide  business  for  its  members  ; 
schools  must  be  kept  long  enough  each  year  to  support  a 
man,  or  he  can  not  depend  on  it  for  a  living.  However 
important  it  may  be  to  establish  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  it  will  be  wholly  useless,  till  schools 
are  furnished  with  competent  salaries  to  support  the  men 
thus  educated ;  and  then  the  teachers,  in  a  free  country, 
will  soon  be  qualified. 

"  We  have  in  this  State  no  young  men  that  can  answer 
to  the  class  in  boasted  Prussia,  which,  by  a  royal  edict,  is 
thus  described  :  '  To  the  end  that  the  students  who  belong 
to  the  poorer  classes,  and  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  teachers 
of  the  poor,  may  willingly  continue  in  that  condition, 
anel  may  not  learn  to  know  wants  and  iviskes  which  they 
will  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  the  power  of  satisfying.' 
This  may  do  for  Prussia,  but  will  not  do  in  Ohio.  The 
schools  for  the  poor  with  us  must  be  the  schools  for  the 
rich ;  the  same  class  of  men  must  teach  them,  and  the 
same  salaries  must  be  paid  to  command  their  services. 

"  While  a  school  is  only  taught  three  months  in  a  year, 
no  man  qualified  will  be  found  willing  to  engage  in  it ; 
and  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  will  be  the  extent  of 
Common  School  learning,  so  long  as  we  tax  these  schools 
with  the  support  of  one-half  the  students  in  other  pro- 
fessions, or  so  long  as  they  are  taught  by  a  class  of  men 
merely  because  it  is  easier  than  making  rails  ;  or  by  those 
who,  having  tried  every  thing  else  and  failed,  do  this  to 
keep  from  starving,  or,  in  the  language  of  an  examiner 
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who  was  remonstrated  with  for  giving  a  certificate,  re- 
plied, '  if  the  man  can't  teach  he  must  starve,  for  he  is  fit 
for  nothing  else  under  heaven  !' 

"  Still  the  Common  School  teacher,  good  or  bad,  holds 
more  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  country  in  his  hands 
than  all  other  human  influences  combined,  (except  the 
mother ;)  and  as  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  our  children. 

"  The  result  is,  that  so  far  as  Common  Schools  proper 
extend,  though  there  are  many  good  schools,  and  good 
teachers,  and  a  great  amount  of  money  expended,  yet,  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  system  by  which  the  educational  labors 
of  the  State  may  be  concentrated,  so  as  to  unite  economy 
with  efficiency,  nothing  like  proper  means  of  instruction 
are  afforded  ;  and  there  is  left  a  class  by  no  means  small, 
who  either  get  no  learning  at  all,  or  get  so  little,  and  in 
so  defective  a  manner,  and  under  so  many  forbidding  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  does  but  little,  if  any,  good.  In  one 
of  our  most  flourishing  towns,  a  gentleman  of  much  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  and  beloved  as  a  philanthropist, 
was  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  public  schools  did  any 
good  or  not.  I  have  no  doubt  on  that  subject.  In  a 
positive  sense,  these  schools,  defective  as  they  are,  have 
done  great  good.  The  correct  public  feeling  on  this 
subject,  which,  if  not  in  some  measure  formed  by  them, 
has  certainly  been  developed,  is  worth  one  hundred-fold 
more  than  all  the  expenditure  ;  but  the  advantage  is  seen 
and  felt  in  every  department  of  business  and  society,  and 
if  opposing  difficulties  do  not  increase,  we  may,  even 
under  the  present  law,  after  many  years'  labor,  make  these 
institutions  supply  a  much  greater  measure,  if  not  the 
entire  wants  of  the  people  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  time,  and  would  cost  double  what  it  will 
to  complete  them  at  once. 

"  If,  then,  I  am  correct  in  the  standard  the  State  has 
fixed,  and  in  my  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
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schools,  it  follows,  that  something  further  must  be  done  ; 
and  the  opinion  is  fast  becoming  general  with  practical 
men,  that  Common  Schools,  to  succeed,  must  be  free 
schools.  Whatever  means  may  be  adopted  to  raise  the 
funds,  whether  by  states,  counties,  townships,  or  districts, 
the  schools  must  be  opened  for  all  in  the  district,  without 
charge  per  scholar,  at  least  one-half  the  year  ;  in  no  other 
way  can  we  induce  all  to  send.  These  schools  must  be 
as  good,  or  better,  than  private  schools,  or  those  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  will  not  send  to  them  ;  and  when 
schools  are  called  1  charity/  or  schools  for  the  poor,  it 
will  be  their  destruction. 

"  We  say  free  schools — not  that  we  would  urge  the 
Legislature  to  supply  all  the  means  of  instruction  with- 
out the  action  of  the  people  ;  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  will  not  do.  But  the  funds  must  come  from  legisla- 
tive and  township  action  combined,  so  that  each  township 
shall  feel  that  the  support  of  its  own  schools  depends  on 
its  own  action  ;  and  what'  is  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature— and  some  appropriation  is  indispensable  if  we 
wish  the  work  to  succeed — should  be  made  to  operate  as  a 
lever  to  raise  the  additional  sum  required.  At  the  same 
time,  raise  the  people  to  action,  and  excite  their  interest. 
This  passive  assent  in  favor  of  education  /will  not  an- 
swer ;  the  same  course  in  reference  to  internal  improve- 
ment would  never  have  made  our  canals  and  other  public 
works. 

"Let  the  State  give  the  township,  say  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  any  other  sum,  on  condition  that  the  township 
shall  raise  an  equal  sum  in  addition  to  that  provided  by 
law.  You  have  here  an  inducement  to  call  the  people 
out  ;  once  let  the  people  understand  the  principle  of  the 
law,  and  not  a  township  in  the  State  would  refuse  to 
raise  the  money.  When  money  is  thus  raised,  every  man 
feels  that  it  is  his  money,  and  his  school,  and  every  child 
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is  placed  on  equal  terms  ;  the  poorest  man  in  the  land 
can  boast  that  the  school  is  his,  and  will  be  as  anxious  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  own  school,  as  the  man  who 
pays  the  heaviest  tax. 

"  This  plan  combines  the  benefit  of  a  free  school  with  the 
voluntary  action  of  each  township  in  raising  the  funds. " 

Proceeding  to  give  facts  from  the  experience  of  other 
States  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  free  school 
over  one  but  partially  so,  Mr.  Lewis  said : 

"Where  the  schools  are  kept  free  in  this  State  they 
flourish  best.  In  Cincinnati  they  have  marched  steadily 
forward,  overcoming  every  difficulty,  and  the  people  look 
upon  them  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges. 

"The  importance  of  this  point  must  excuse  this  detail. 
I  will  only  add,  that  from  my  -knowledge  of  public 
opinion  in  this  State,  and  especially  of  practical  men,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  four-fifths  are  in  favor  of  this  kind 
of  schools,  and  will  heartily  approve  such  measures  as 
may  be  required  to  establish  and  sustain  them. 

"These  schools  must  be  made  good,  we  repeat,  as  well 
as  free.  Reason  on  theories  as  we  may,  they  will  never 
controvert  facts  and  experience.  These  prove,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  free  or  Common  Schools  useful,  is  to 
make  those  who  support  them  interested  therein.  If  the 
rich  man  pays  his  school  tax  grudgingly,  it  is  because  the 
schools,  as  he  thinks,  do  him  no  good ;  he  pays  high  for 
tuition  in  private  schools.  But  make  the  Common  School 
as  good  as  the  private,  and  his  interest  will  induce  him 
to  support  it.  A  school  not  good  enough  for  the  rich, 
will  never  excite  much  interest  with  the  poor.  They  will 
receive  its  benefits,  if  at  all,  with  jealousy  ;  and  the  effect 
will  be  to  build  still  higher  the  wall  that  separates  the 
sympathies  of  different  classes  of  society, 
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"  It  would  be  an  insult  to  go  into  a  discussion  to 
prove  the  general  benefit  of  education.  The  Legislature 
and  the  public  appreciate  that  as  of  the  first  importance. 
My  labor  is  only  directed  to  the  proper  means  for  reach- 
ing the  end.  And  before  I  proceed,  something  more 
must  be  said  as  to  those  now  cut  off  from  mental  or 
moral  improvement.  In  our  State,  great  as  we  are, 
we  are  made  up  of  people  from  all  the  States,  and 
almost  every  nation.  A  great  majority  are  young  peo- 
ple. Very  few  of  the  children  in  our  schools  have  ever 
seen  their  grandparents.  Nor  are  families  here  con- 
gregated in  the  same  town,  as  in  older  places.  If  the 
father  falls  while  his  children  are  young,  his  widow, 
in  many  instances,  has  not  in  the  whole  State,  a  rela- 
tive to  whom  she  can  look  for  aid.  If  father  and  mother 
both  fall,  the  children  are  cast  upon  the  cold  charities 
of  a  world  which  often  selects  for  objects  of  favor  those 
already  furnished,  leaving  the  needy  unprovided  for. 
If  the  mother  survive,  and  is  ambitious,  her  extreme 
labor  and  toil  to  support  her  family  bring  her  to  an 
early  grave ;  if  she  be  careless,  her  children  feel  them- 
selves but  too  often  separated  from  all  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement, abandon  themselves  to  despair,  and  seek  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  we  mourn  over 
as  degenerate. 

"  Again,  though  a  great  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
enlightened  and  intelligent,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
quite  a  number  do  not  regard  the  education  of  their 
children  with  sufficient  interest  to  induce  proper  indi- 
vidual action ;  and  unless  provision  for  these,  other  than 
parental,  be  made,  they  will  be  even  worse  situated, 
in  many  cases,  than  the  orphan.  It  is  common  to  say 
of  these,  '  They  could  educate  their  children  if  they 
would ;'  but  visits  to  the  houses  of  many  people,  in 
different  counties,  of  whom  this  was  said,  would  satisfy 
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any  man,  as  it  has  satisfied  me,  that  if  they  paid  for 
schooling,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  already  too  scanty 
fare  of  an  unfortunate  wife  and  poorly  provided  family. 
In  many  cases,  you  may  as  well  charge  fifteen  dollars 
per  quarter,  as  fifty  cents.  ■  They  can  not  if  they  would, 
and  too  many  would  not,  if  they  could,  pay,  as  individ- 
uals, any  thing. 

"If  such  fathers  were  the  only  sufferers  we  might  be 
excused  from  labors  to  avert  the  evil ;  but  such  parents 
will  have  left  the  world  long  before  society  will  feel  its 
full  extent. 

"  The  children  are  not  to  blame ;  nor  are  the  children 
of  those  in  other  circumstances,  guilty  of  any  offense  that 
will  justify  their  fathers  in  fixing  upon  them  a  great 
moral  contagion,  destroying  their  best  interests. 

"The  children  of  those  several  classes  (and  there  are 
not  a  few)  are  practically  shut  out  of  our  Common 
Schools,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  the  State.  For  it 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  we  positively  prohibit 
their  attendance,  or  prescribe  such  conditions  as  preclude 
them.  Nor  is  it  a  question  that  can  influence  us  whether 
they  are  correct  in  their  views.  So  long  as  those  views 
operate  the  hinderance;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  that  we  should  discour- 
age a  feeling  of  independence  in  parents  or  children. 
A  magnanimous  friend,  in  doing  the  greatest  favor, 
seeks  how  he  may  do  it  so  delicately,  that  the  favored 
party  may  not  feel  himself  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  obligation. 

"Though  the  Common  School  is  a  civil,  rather  than 
charitable  institution,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  primary 
object  is,  to  bring  under  a  wholesome  influence  the 
classes  of  children  I  have  named. 

"  Whether  we  regard  this  subject  in  reference  to  their 
interest,  or  that  of  the  whole  people  forming  the  State, 
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it  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over  lightly, 
or  justify,  for  a  moment,  the  conclusion  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  on  whom  must  devolve 
the  government  of  the  country,  can  be  abandoned  to 
accident  or  certain  ruin.  Men  may  discourse  eloquently 
about  family  instruction,  and  fireside  education  :  it  is 
all  good ;  better  than  orators  have  spoken  or  poets  sung. 
But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  eloquence  or  poetry. 
The  fact  is,  a  large  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  depend 
on  their  labor  for  a  support,  (and  they  are  the  majority,) 
have  no  time  for  much  of  this,  if  they  had  ability. 
If  we  should  rise  in  the  morning,  and  before  our  little 
ones  were  even  dressed,  hurry  to  our  work,  and  devote 
the  entire  day  to  it,  returning  when  our  fatigued  bodies, 
without  other  aid,  admonished  us  of  approaching  night, 
we  should  be  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  if  we  could 
undertake  the  instruction  of  our  sons  by  candle-light. 
And  the  cases  of  three-fifths  of  our  mothers  is  still 
harder.  Their  labor  begins  on  the  first  move  in  the 
house,  nor  ends  till  the  last  candle  is  out.  They  have, 
emphatically,  no  time  to  educate  their  daughters.  Ex- 
ceptions, we  know,  there  are  ;  persons  who  have  risen 
above  all  these  obstacles,  and  educated  both  themselves 
and  their  families.  But  we  must  stop  till  at  least  one 
generation  shall  be  educated,  before  we  can  expect  to 
make  the  exceptions,  the  general  rule.  We  should,  in 
providing  for  the  people,  look  to  their  present  condition 
as  a  body,  and  not  to  what  they  should  be  according 
to  the  perfection  of  a  few  characters,  perhaps  over-drawn, 
if  they  ever  existed,  except  in  the  inventive  genius 
of  vivid  imaginations.  I  do  not  place  a  low  estimate 
on  the  capacity  of  my  countrymen  ;  but  it  is  out  of  their 
power  to  do  the  labor  that  custom  requires  of  them,  and 
do  much  toward  educating  their  children  at  home.  A 
very  great  number  declare  they  can  not,  if  they  had  time. 
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"In  tliis  way  only  can  we  preserve  a  universal,  liberal, 
republican,  Christian  education.  When  the  different 
religious  societies  find  that  public  provision  is  not  to 
be  made  sufficient,  they  will  at  once  set  about  establish- 
ing elementary  schools  for  their  own  sects  ;  but  beyond 
the  poor  of  their  own  societies,  and  the  extension  of  their 
own  influence,  they  will  not  voluntarily  provide,  except, 
in  special  cases — for  the  plain  reason,  that  these  objects 
will  more  than  require  all  their  efforts.  No  imputation 
is  intended  to  be  cast  on  these  societies ;  the  fact  is 
only  noted.  It  exists  now  to  a  certain  extent,  and  must 
increase,  unless  speedy  measures  are  adopted. 

"A  great  proportion  of  those  able  to  pay  tuition,  who 
reside  in  towns,  do  not  participate  in  the  Common 
Schools.  If  the  different  religious  societies  shall  gen- 
erally get  up  schools  under  their  own  control,  the  public 
institutions,  deprived  of  the  support  of  these  two  classes, 
(forming  in  the  aggregate  a  large  majority,)  will  be 
left  to  their  fate;  and  about  one-third  of  all  the  children, 
being  the  children  of  those  belonging  to  no  religious 
society,  nor  blessed  Math  wealth,  must  be  condemned 
to  a  fate  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  State,  will  not  be 
named.  Already,  some  of  the  earliest,  ablest,  and  most 
ardent  friends  of  Common  Schools,  have,  on  account 
of  the  little  progress  made,  become  discouraged ;  and 
if  they  do  not  now  oppose  the  system  openly,  they  are 
no  longer  found  among  its  advocates. 

"Taking  it  for  granted  that  improvement  is  intended, 
and  a  proper  remedy  to  be  supplied,  without  regard  to 
pecuniary  cost,  or  in  other  words,  '  let  it  cost  what 
it  will,'  I  shall  proceed,  in  compliance  with  the  duty 
imposed  on  me,  to  suggest  a  plan  '  for  the  better  regu- 
lation and  improvement  of  the  system."  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  whatever  difference  we  might  have  made 
if  we  were  now  commencing  with  all  our  experience, 
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it  will  not  do  now,  when  the  system  has,  in  its  progress, 
accustomed  the  people  to  the  present  plan,  to  make  a 
new  one,  without  very  strong  and  evident  advantages. 
The  present  system  must,  in  its  principal  features,  be 
continued;  we  can,  however,  lop  off  what  is  found 
cumbersome,  and  add  what  is  required  to  give  efficiency. 
We  need  have  no  confidence,  either,  in  the  entire  virtue 
of  the  alterations  to  be  proposed  in  the  details  of  the 
law. 

"Much  has  been  said  of  systems  of  education,  till  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  systems  ;  much  is  said  of  statis- 
tics, but  neither  system  nor  statistics  make  up  education. 
The  schools  must  exist  before  they  can  be  taken  account 
of ;  the  school-house,  the  teacher,  and  the  children  must 
be  gathered,  before  you  can  adopt,  practically,  any  sys- 
tem. Despotic  Governments  can  issue  orders,  and  every 
hand  is  at  command  to  execute  them.  However  valu- 
able the  Prussian  plan  of  instruction  may  be,  the  laws 
by  which  the  schools  are  controlled  could  no  more  be 
applied  to  our  State  than  the  law  regulating  her  standing 
army.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  things  in  those  foreign 
systems  that  we  should  attempt  to  copy.  Countries, 
where  general  education  has  been  adopted  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  may  continue  to  go  on ;  their  men  are  ac- 
customed to  the  discharge  of  all  the  thousand  little  services 
of  school  officers,  and  the  impetus  already  given  to  the 
cause  will,  without  further  aid,  still  keep  it  advancing. 
But  we  are  differently  situated,  and  our  work  is  first  to 
adopt  a  system  of  building  school-houses  and  establishing 
schools  ;  and  when  that  is  done  we  may  advance  the  next 
step,  and,  as  fast  and  far  as  possible,  introduce  proper 
systems  of  instruction.  In  our  State,  as  already  observed, 
the  latter  is  a  matter  that  requires  more  time,  and  depends 
upon  a  greater  variety  of  causes  and  influences  than  the 
former;   and  little  can  be  done  iu  either,  unless  some 
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active,  living  principle  be  imparted  to  it.  An  attempt 
to  recommend  such  a  principle  will  be  made  after  noticing 
some  details." 

This  allusion  to  foreign  systems  was  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  had  appropriated 
five  hundred  dollars  to  secure  from  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe  a 
report  upon  Prussian  schools.  This  report  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  same  session  as  the  report 
of  Mr.  Lewis. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

FIRST    REPORT  CONTINUED. 

E  need  not  quote  the  notice  of  the  details  referred  to 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  In  that  part  of  the  report  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  taken,  the  legislation  in  Ohio  for 
Common  Schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  people's  colleges 
in  New  England,  accompanied  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  system,  as  observa- 
tion and  reflection  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Lewis.  He 
reported  that  there  were  in  the  State  7,748  districts.  In 
each  the  clerk  was  allowed  one  dollar  and  a  half  for 
making  an  enumeration  of  the  School  children,  requiring 
the  sum  of  $11,622,  and  yet  from  no  County  had  reports 
enough  been  received  to  make  a  complete  table  of  the 
statistics.  The  number  of  school  officers  was  38,740; 
and  this  should  be  reduced  one-half,  increasing  the  power 
of  the  directory,  requiring  each  teacher  to  keep  a  record 
in  his  school,  each  district  clerk  also,  but  throwing  the 
control  of  schools  in  towns  and  cities  under  one  general 
board,  which  should  be  authorized  to  hold  evening 
schools. 

An  important  and  far-seeing  recommendation  was, 
that,  to  save  local  legislation,  it  would  be  well  by  general 
law  to  provide  for  township  schools  and  seminaries,  or 
High  Schools,  wherever  a  township  might  demand  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction  than  was  afforded  in  the 
district  schools, — the  higher  school,  however,  never  to  be 
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allowed  to  interfere  with.'  the  prosperity  of  those  in  the 
districts.  This  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
it  will  he  hereafter  shown  that  he  pressed  it  before  the 
people,  and  a  second  time  urged  it  upon  the  Legislature. 
Another  characteristic  paragraph  in  the  report  was  in 
favor  of  allowing  such  associations  as  Orphan  Asylums 
something  toward  the  education  of  those  under  their  pro- 
tection, that  such  societies  might  he  enabled  to  retain 
under  a  wholesome  influence  these  children,  whose  mis- 
fortunes, of  all  others,  expose  them  to  danger  and  suf- 
fering, and  who,  of  all  others,  will  need  all  the  good 
influence  that  a  good  education  will  throw  around  them. 

Explaining  briefly  how  time  and  money  could  be  saved 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  law,  Mr.  Lewis  re- 
ported against  any  interference  with  school  books :  but 
required  more  caution  from  School  Examiners,  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  or  election  of  County  Superin- 
tendents. He  was  opposed  to  all  forfeitures  of  the  school 
fund,  but  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  Common  School 
Libraries,  and  of  an  organ  for  the  school  interest.  These 
are  his  words  : 

"  LIBRARIES,  ETC. 

"  That  the  benefits  resulting  from  township  or  district 
libraries  would  be  very  great,  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  how 
to  organize  a  plan  for  general  provision,  is  more  difficult. 
The  districts  are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  have  a  good  library  in  each,  however  desirable  it  may 
be.  With  little  encouragement,  a  school  library  could  be 
provided  for  each  township,  which,  being  located  at,  or 
near  the  center,  could  be  made  to  accommodate  all  the 
schools,  without  great  inconvenience,  securing  to  each 
equal  privileges. 

"If  the  State  were  to  furnish  annually  to  each  town- 
ship a  small  sum  to  be  expended  in  books,  on  condition 
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that  the  township  should  provide  a  suitable  place  of 
deposit,  and  furnish  a  like  sum,  it  would  produce,  in  a 
very  few  years,  excellent  libraries  in  every  township,  and 
would  probably  lead  to  more  speedy  township  organiza- 
tion for  educational  improvement.  This  subject  can  not 
be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  early  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  The  details  would  be  simple  and  the 
amount  required,  small,  compared  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived. 

"  Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  of  dif- 
fusing correct  information  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
school  government,  so  that  every  district  shall  be  informed 
of  the  measures  adopted  in  other  states,  and  in  different 
parts  of  our  own  State. 

"  In  Prussia,  a  weekly  paper  and  monthly  magazine  are 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  sent  to 
all  the  schools.  If  it  would  be  practicable  for  us  to  cir- 
culate documents  in  the  form  of  newspapers,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  business  of  primary  education,  if  only 
quarterly,  a  great  amount  of  practical  and  statistical 
information  could  be  given,  and  this  could  be  made  the 
channel  of  all  general  communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  work.  The  entire  expense  of 
circulating  four,  or  even  eight  numbers  per  year,  would 
be  less  than  the  postage  and  cost  of  printing  one  set  of 
circulars  on  any  other  plan  ;  all  forms  for  keeping  ac- 
counts, making  returns,  etc.,  could  be  thus  forwarded. 

"  Such  papers  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  each 
district,  and  would  thus,  with  very  little  expense,  furnish 
a  valuable  history  for  after  generations,  and  each  succeed- 
ing class  of  children  might  see  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  It  would  also  help  to  agitate  the 
community,  a  measure  found  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  any  great  work  in  a  free  country. 

"The  expense  of  printing  10,000  copies  of  a  paper 
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four  times  per  year,  large  enough  for  the  purpose  named, 
would  not  exceed,  in  all,  $400,  or  $100  per  number."* 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  quote  his  own  language  upon 
a  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  encouragement  of 
township  associations  of  teachers. 

"Township  associations  of  teachers  and  schools  should 
be  encouraged,  as  tending  to  diffuse  a  right  spirit  abroad. 

"  With  proper  efforts,  in  less  than  five  years  we  might, 
by  general  consent,  have  a  township  common  school 
general  meeting,  examination  and  celebration,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  or  some  other  day  to  be  agreed  on,  in 
every  township  in  the  State,  where  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  would  annually  take  place,  till  we,  as  a  State, 
tempered  our  love  of  wealth  by  the  nobler  love  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence.  There  would  be  none  then 
found  to  question  the  advantage  of  these  schools  ;  from 
the  smallest  child  in  school  to  the  grandsire  on  his 
crutches,  all  would  join  in  such  a  celebration  ;  and  once 
enacted,  the  little  ones  would  never  again  willingly  give 
it  up,  nor  would  any  parent,  whose  child  was  in  the 
group,  absent  himself  from  such  a  scene. 

"  This  is  not  dreaming  ;  it  is  practicable,  it  is  possible, 
it  is  probable  ;  and  suffer  me  to  add,  this  winter's  legisla- 
tion may  make  it  certain.  Who,  then,  would  not  be 
proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  Ohio  V 

Mr.  Lewis  showed  that  the  interest  on  the  surplus 
revenue  afforded  twenty-one  cents  to  each  scholar.  Ex- 
pressing the  inadequacy  of  this  sum,  he  enlarged  upon 
the  necessity  of  liberality  from  the  Legislature  he  ad- 
dressed, in  behalf  of  schools,  and  petitioned  for  the  estab- 


*  Exclusive  of  paper,  expense  estimated  at  $100  per  number. 
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lishment  of  a  State  School  Fund.  We  subjoin  his 
appeal : 

"  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

"  All  the  suggestions  heretofore  made,  are,  compara- 
tively, mere  details,  and  impart  but  little  life  and  action 
to  the  system  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  One  other, 
and  more  important  than  all,  remains  to  be  made,  relating 
to  the  funds. 

"  Without  recapitulating  the  items  of  finance,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  something  more  is  indispensable  : 
they  should  be  distributed  according  to  numbers.  At  present, 
the  wealthy  places  get  a  large  portion  of  the  provision. 
Some  townships,  with  from  three  to  six  hundred  children, 
do  not  receive,  of  public  money,  seventy  dollars. 

"The  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  on  a  correct  principle ;  but  it  is  insufficient,  and  fur- 
nishes about  twenty-one  cents  to  a  scholar.  The  average 
amount  of  free  tuition  secured  to  the  youth  of  the  State, 
does  not  exceed  three  months,  while  in  fact  those  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  State,  do  not  receive  from  public 
funds  six  weeks'  good  schooling  per  year ;  and  at  least 
one-third  derive  no  real  benefit  from  public  provision. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  schools,  unless  further  provision  is 
made,  will  still  be  below  the  second  grade  ;  and  those  who 
pay  nine-tenths  of  the  school  tax  will  lose  entirely  the 
advantage  of  it. 

"  This  increase  of  school  fund  and  the  plan  of  free 
schools,  must  go  together.  Eulogize  education  as  we 
may,  talking,  lecturing,  printing,  or  even  legislating  will 
not,  in  this  State,  answer  the  purpose,  unless  some  plan 
is  devised  to  raise  the  funds.  No  great  work  can  be 
carried  forward  without  adequate  means.  We  must  have 
an  army  of  at  least  five  thousand  teachers  in  the  field ; 
they  must  be  fed  and  clothed.    We  must  go  to  war  with 
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every  opposing  influence,  and  the  forces  must  be  strong 
enougli  to  occupy  every  inch  of  ground  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  send  out  small  detachments,  as  heretofore,  they  will 
still  be  cut  off  or  scattered  so  as  to  make  no  impression. 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  by  the  State.  It  is  too 
great  a  work  for  any  power  less  than  sovereignty  itself; 
and  as  such  a  plan  never  has  succeeded,  so  it  never  can 
succeed,  under  any  other  auspices.  That  it  will  be  costly 
there  is  no  concealment,  but  should  it  not  be  obtained  at 
any  cost  ?  No  half-way  measures  will  effect  so  mighty  a 
work..  The  effort  must  be  powerful,  simultaneous,  and 
worthy  of  a  great  State.  It  must  form  an  epoch  in  our 
history,  and  have  all  the  agitation  of  a  mighty  event. 
If  the  supply  had  to  be  millions,  and  raised  by  loans  like 
a  mighty  outfit,  or  splendid  plan  of  internal  improve- 
ment, still  the  country  will  acknowledge  that  the  treasure 
of  Ohio  was  never  so  beneficially  expended  ;  and  the 
people  would  rather  support  a  noble  and  elevated  plan 
than  one  alike  discreditable  and  inefficient.  When  as  a 
State  we  shall  have  experienced  as  much  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
resources,  as  we  have  for  canals  and  other  noble  kindred 
works,  we  may  pause.  The  people  will  manage  this 
business  themselves  after  it  is  once  started.  Give  us 
efficient  aid,  say  five  years,  and  we  will  not,  after  that 
time,  ask  for  help.  The  rule,  once  admitted  in  Europe, 
that  the  people  will  not  value  what  costs  them  nothing,  is 
now  disputed  even  there.  We  should  pause  before  we 
apply  to  our  own  citizens  rules  that  originated  in  other 
countries  and  under  different  forms  of  government.  So 
far  as  experience  proves  any  thing  in  this  State,  it  proves 
that  wherever  good  free  schools  are  opened,  they  are  over- 
run with  scholars,  and  till  an  experiment  is  made  by 
providing  schools  it  might  be  unfair  to  apply  the  rule  and 
thus  excuse  ourselves  from  action.    In  our  country  this 
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has  been  tried  and  refuted,  for  wherever  tree  schools  are 
opened  they  are  literally  crowded  to  suffocation,  and  the 
maxim  reversed  with  us  will  hold  good,  namely,  that  a 
thing  must  be  valued  before  it  is  paid  for.  It  must 
exist  before  it  can  be  valued  or  paid  for.  That  which  we 
speak  of  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  yet,  nor  ever  existed 
with  our  people.  No  wonder  then,  if  it  is  not  highly 
esteemed.  But  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  poor  woman 
who  labors  at  the  humblest  and  hardest  drudgery  to  get 
money,  and  pays  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  year  for 
the  education  of  her  child,  while  she  dispenses  with 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  esteems  it  highly,  and  there 
are  many  such. 

"The  Superintendent,  with  respectful  deference,  is  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  State,  and  in  justice  to 
the  cause  of  education,  also  in  compliance  with  the  very 
general  and  strong  public  sentiment,  with  an  entire  con- 
viction that  nothing  else  will  answer  the  purpose  fully,  to 
recommend  that  a  tuition  fund  should  be  provided,  and 
added  to  the  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  sum  $200,000,  at  least,  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  youth  in  each  township,  on 
such  principles  as  will  secure  to  each  township  an  equal 
additional  sum,  to  be  raised  by  the  townships  respect- 
ively. Different  modes  might  be  adopted,  either  of  which 
will  secure  this  result.  It  might  be  thought  a  departure 
from  the  line  of  duty  marked  out  for  me,  if  I  were  to 
suggest  those  items  of  revenue  that  might,  without  inter- 
fering with  other  departments,  with  convenience  be  as- 
signed to  this  fund.  But  if  the  principle  be  admitted,  the 
means  can  not  be  wanting  in  a  State  like  ours. 

"As  an  inducement  to  this  action,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  there  is  already  too  much  school  fund  to  jus- 
tify its  neglect. 

"If  it  is  doubted  whether  the  people  would  approve  of 
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the  increased  school  tax,  it  will  he  easy  to  provide  a 
method  of  permitting  such  townships  as  desire  it,  to  vote 
no  school  fund,  and  thus  purge  themselves  from  the  tax, 
if  a  majority  of  the  voters  could  he  induced  to  do  so. 

"  Such  is  my  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
that  I  would  not  fear  to  put  it  on  that  footing,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  insulting  the  judgment  of  the  State,  by 
supposing  that  such  a  township  exists  in  our  borders. 

"  But  if  the  appropriation  is  made,  with  or  without  any 
condition,  it  will  still  do  enough  toward  accomplishing 
the  work,  to  secure  a  final  triumph  in  a  very  few  years. 
It  would,  in  effect,  be  to  speak  the  schools  into  existence, 
and  insure  their  healthy  and  active  continuance. 

"  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  free  schools  will 
be  adopted,  and  then  the  amount  thus  raised  would  only 
take  the  place  of  what  will  otherwise  be  carelessly  ex- 
pended at  private  schools  ;  and  every  dollar  in  public 
schools  well  organized  goes  as  far  as  two  dollars  in  pri- 
vate schools.  It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  contended  that 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  tax  ;  it  is  only  providing  by  law  for  the  most 
economical  disbursement  of  a  necessary  expenditure. 

"It  is  plain  that  every  parent  who  has  one  child  to 
educate  will,  without  this  arrangement,  pay  twice  as 
much  for  private  schools  as  his  tax  will  be,  if  he  is  even 
rich  ;  and  that  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  expense  to  the  State,  if  nothing  but  cost  of  tui- 
tion was  estimated.  The  amount  now  expended  is  very 
near  enough,  if  permanence  and  economy  were  studied, 
to  educate  the  whole  of  our  youth  in  the  State. 

"The  time  and  expense  required,  under  our  present 
plan,  to  give  the  youth  a  good  common  school  education, 
would,  on  the  system  proposed,  be  sufficient  to  extend  it 
to  all  the  branches  of  our  high  schools  and  academies, 
while  nearly  all  the  common  school  branches  would  be 
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acquired  by  all  the  youth  in  the  State  before  they  were 
ten  years  of  age. 

"If  evidence  of  the  economy  of  the  plan  proposed  is 
wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  Boston,  where 
instruction  extends  to  all  the  branches  of  learning  and 
science,  with  the  benefit  of  libraries,  apparatus,  lectures, 
etc.,  the  expense  in  the  free  schools  is  only  $10.09  per 
annum  per  scholar,  while  in  their  private  schools,  cer- 
tainly no  better,  the  cost  is  $25. 

"In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  schools  are  free,  and  as 
good  as  private  schools  that  teach  the  same  branches  ;  the 
cost  per  annum  is  $6.83;  in  the. same  class  of  private 
schools,  the  cost  is  $25. 

"  The  cost  in  the  Cincinnati  free  schools,  which  are 
said  to  be  generally  equal  to  the  private,  is  $6.40  per 
annum,  while  the  cost  of  private  schools  for  the  same 
branches,  varies  from  $16  to  $36  per  annum. 

"  The  average  cost  of  tuition  of  private  schools  in  the 
cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  is  about  $25  per  annum 
per  scholar ;  in  the  country  the  average  cost  is  about  $16 
per  annum.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  in  well-con- 
ducted free  schools  would  not,  for  the  whole  State,  exceed 
$7  per  annum  per  scholar. 

"There  are  many  individuals,  who,  because  there  is  no 
good  school  in  their  district,  pay,  in  board  and  other  ex- 
penses for  the  education  of  one  child  away  from  home, 
half  as  much  as  would  be  required  to  keep  a  good  school 
in  their  district  the  whole  year,  where  the  same  branches 
could  be  as  well  taught  to  all ;  and  the  children  thus 
saved  from  the  danger  that  always  attends  boarding 
schools.  Children  who  have  parents,  are  never  as  safe 
with  strangers.  Many  other  advantages  might  be  enu- 
merated resulting  from  the  plan  proposed,  showing  how 
it  would  operate  a  saving  in  other  departments. 

"  We  should  by  such  efficient  means  of  education  on 
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proper  principles,  leave  our  jails  and  penitentiary  with  a 
reduced  number  of  tenants,  and  our  criminal  docket 
almost  without  cases.  More  than  $250,000  is  now  ex- 
pended in  different  ways  for  the  apprehension,  support 
and  punishment  of  criminals,  and  the  amount  of  money 
thus  lost  is  the  least  of  the  evils  to  society. 

"  In  one  State,  out  of  three  hundred  convicts  there 
was  but  one  man  of  liberal  education ;  not  one-third 
could  read  and  write  at  all,  and  most  of  these  could  do 
so  but  indifferently.  The  same  proportion  would  hold 
good  in  most  other  States  ;  or  if  a  greater  number  can 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  it  will  be  found  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  have  had  little  or  no  early  moral 
training  ;  and  barely  learning  to  read  and  write,  without 
cultivating  the  affections  and  inspiring  good  moral  prin- 
ciples, does  not  always  improve  the  character  of  the 
child.  Even  our  hospitals  and  poor-houses  are  half 
filled  by  the  indirect  influence  of  ignorance  and  vice  ;  so 
far  from  increasing  our  annual  expense,  it  will  be  found 
a  great  saving  in  every  department,  thus  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  one  of  the  most  important  interests  in  the 
State.  If,  to  all  this,  we  add  that  which  is  the  end  of 
human  government,  namely,  the  increase  of  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  we  can  find  in  the  sci- 
ence of  figures,  no  numbers  large  enough  to  compute  the 
benefits. 

"  Our  State  has  more  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  than  any  other  equal  amount  of  population  ;  our 
people  must  soon  number  3,000,000.  On  roads  where, 
a  very  few  years  since,  I  traveled  whole  days  in  unbroken 
forests,  I  could,  last  fall,  scarcely  find  shade  trees  to  rest 
under.  Houses  are  in  almost  speaking  distance,  and  vil- 
lages are  springing  up  and  flourishing  till  they  almost 
join,  while  the  noise  and  cheerful  halloo  of  numerous 
children  scarcely  dies  upon  the  ear  of  the  traveler  from 
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morning  till  night ;  and  with  all  this  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  appreciate  our  wants  or  our  resources.  We 
must  be  a  great  manufacturing  people,  and  it  is  highly 
important  to  have  this  principle  of  good  moral  education 
well  grounded  in  the  affections  and  habits  of  the  people, 
before  a  counter  influence  is  among  us.  Massachusetts 
could  not  have  retained  her  elevated  character  amid  her 
thousand  factories,  if  her  free  schools  had  not  been  before 
them. 

"By  adopting  this  plan*  we  shall  bring  into  the  field 
in  a  few  years  an  amount  of  industry,  talent  and  enter- 
prise that  will  return  to  our  coffers  an  hundred-fold  on 
the  amount  expended.  It  will  furnish  so  much  light  to 
every  one,  that  the  true  policy  will  be  seen  and  adopted, 
and  on  the  foundation  of  good  Common  Schools  will  be 
erected,  in  seven  years,  hundreds  of  county  and  township 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  Farmers  will  prove  the 
full  benefit  of  education  ;  they  will  repudiate  that  vulgar 
opinion,  that  learning  begets  idleness ;  and  it  will  no 
longer  be  said,  '  This  school  is  good  enough  for  my  son, 
he  is  only  to  be  a  farmer,'  or  'for  my  daughter,  she  will 
always  live  in  the  country.'  But  learning,  as  in  other 
days,  will  make  her  peculiar  home,  and  diffuse  her  choic- 
est blessings  in  the  farmer's  circle. 

"  The  importance  of  sustaining  and  elevating  Colleges, 
and  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  is  admitted  by 
all  enlightened  men.  But  to  support  our  numerous  Col- 
leges, is  now  known  to  be  up-hill  work,  and  so  it  always 
will  be,  till  we  lay  the  foundation  in  general  education  ; 
but  this  done,  and  it  will  furnish  for  them  an  easy  and 
natural  support.  High  Schools  and  Colleges  will,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  grow  out  of  good  Common  Schools. 
At  present  (I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that)  our  grad- 
uates have,  in  many  cases,  been  deprived  of  proper  early 
education  ;  and  it  is  found  that  of  those  who  go  to  Col- 
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lege,  not  one-half  have  been  properly  educated  in  the 
branches  of  Common  School  learning,  before  going  to 
College. 

"Mr.  Burrows  says:  'After  all,  it  is  in  the  Common 
Schools  that  the  regeneration  and  complete  success  of 
Academies  and  Colleges  must  commence.  The  attempt 
to  force  the  spirit  of  learning  to  descend,  and  diffuse 
itself  among  the  people,  by  fostering  it  in  higher  insti- 
tutions, is  as  vain  as  to  expect  heat  to  descend. 

"  '  When  the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  warm,  the  upper 
can  not  be  cold.  So  of  education.  When  its  spirit  is 
once  diffused  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  Colleges  will 
require  no  aid  but  the  power  of  that  spirit.' 

"If  it  were  only  probable  that  all,  or  even  a  small 
part  of  the  advantages  referred  to,  can  be  obtained,  surely 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  in  a  State  like  ours,  is  no  hinder- 
ance  ;  it  is  less  than  seven  cents  per  head  on  our  entire 
population  :  and  what,  with  respect  it  is  asked,  will  all 
our  wealth  and  greatness  be  worth,  if  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  people  be  neglected  ? 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  education  is  as  important 
here  as  in  Prussia ;  but  different  means  must  be  used  to 
secure  its  influence.  There  the  King  issues  his  edict,  and 
obedience  follows.  It  would  not  be  politic  here  to  make 
a  law  compelling  children  to  attend  school ;  but  we  must 
exert  some  other  influence. 

u  We  must  address  ourselves  to  all  the  different  incent- 
ives to  honorable  action  ;  we  must  remove  every  hinder- 
ance,  and  every  apology  for  not  being  educated,  if  we 
would  complete  the  work.  We  must  even  scatter  flowers 
in  the  path,  if  need  be,  to  allure  the  children  to  the 
school-room. 

"  Now,  in  almost  every  considerable  town,  a  regiment 
of  benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  spending  their 
time  in  begging  money  to  educate  the  poor ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  to  support  an  important  department  in  the  gov- 
ernment. This  proves  the  deficiency  and  the  want.  The 
same  plan  to  raise  money  for  any  other  department, 
would  not  be  tolerated.  It  would  seem  to  become  a  State 
like  ours,  to  furnish  the  schools,  and  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  We  could  then  employ  those  angels  of 
mercy  in  a  work  more  appropriate  ;  they  would  be  found 
gathering  our  richest  treasure  into  this  great  moral  and 
literary  garner  of  the  State. 

"It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  exert  an  influence 
more  powerful  and  salutary  than  the  legal  fiat  of  an 
absolute  monarch. 

"  The  example  of  older  states  and  other  nations,  are 
good  to  look  at,  but  not  always  to  be  followed.  We 
must  profit  by  all  their  experience ;  start  from  their 
highest  elevation  ;  and  as  we  excel  in  every  other  enter- 
prise, so  we  must  in  this.  In  our  schools  we  must  cul- 
tivate a  love  of  country,  and  her  institutions :  these  must 
be  made  worth  loving. 

"It  is  as  easy  to  inspire  a  love  of  liberty  and  law, 
connected  with  virtue  and  Christian  morals,  in  our  land, 
as  in  Prussia,  to  teach  every  child  to  love  and  obey  the 
king,  as  a  first  principle,  and  a  test  of  all  other  virtues 
and  morals." 

This  was  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  General  Assembly, 
but  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  deterred  by  it  from  making  an 
appeal  for  the  benefit  of  School-Houses.  He  exposed  the 
need  of  some  action  as  follows  : 

"  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

"Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  subject,  is  an- 
other only  second  in  importance  ;  namely :  that  of  se- 
curing the  erection  of  good  school-houses.    The  difficulty 
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on  this  subject  is  now  immense.  There  are  now  3,370 
districts  without  school-houses,  and  in  many  places  the 
houses  now  provided  are  wholly  unfit. 

"  No  tax  is  so  heavy  as  school-house  tax.  In  the 
country,  the  difficulty  is  so  great,  that  in  many  places 
temporary  buildings  are  resorted  to,  which  are  really 
unfit,  and  in  the  end  are  the  most  expensive. 

"In  towns  and  villages  the  want  of  good  school- 
houses  is  felt  the  most.  Some  places  containing  from 
500  to  6,000  inhabitants,  have  no  common  school-houses. 
To  build  at  once  what  ought  to  have  been  in  progress  for 
many  years,  would  be  difficult.  Power  could  be  given  to 
corporate  towns  to  borrow  money  for  this  purpose ;  but 
that  relief  would  be  partial,  and  in  such  small  loans 
would  be  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  if  the 
whole  were  consolidated.  If  the  separate  action  of  each 
district  is  relied  on  wholly  for  the  erection  of  these 
buildings,  the  present  generation  will  have  passed  away 
before  the  work  is  done. 

"In  many  places  the  people  are  not  able  to  defray  the 
whole  expense,  especially  in  new  counties.  It  is  a  work 
to  be  clone  where  every  thing  else  is  doing ;  it  is  more  a 
duty  than  a  work,  and  will  give  place  to  pressing  wants. 
Half  our  people  come  here  to  make  a  living  and  not  to 
spend  a  fortune — their  fortunes  are  to  be  made  before  they 
can  be  spent.  If  they  contribute  one-half  the  tuition 
fees  they  think  it  as  much  as  they  can  do." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  exposition,  he  suggested  a 
loan,  which  he  explained  in  these  words  : 

"I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  rais- 
ing by  loan,  such  sum  as  may  be  required  to  aid  the 
towns  and  districts  in  securing  lots  and  building  school- 
houses.   This  does  not  involve  any  further  appropriation  ; 
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let  the  towns  unci  districts  signify  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  directed,  their  desire  to  borrow  from  $200  to  $10,000. 
as  the  case  may  he ;  and  if  enough  should  be  wanted  to 
make  the  sum  $100,000  or  more,  let  the  State  borrow  the 
amount  required.  The  several  county  auditors  could  be 
directed  to  assess,  on  the  property  of  the  town  or  district, 
the  amount  of  interest  on  the  sum  loaned,  and  provide 
for  paying  the  same  into  the  State  treasury,  with  other 
State  taxes  ;  the  principal  could  either  be  divided  into 
instalments,  so  that  the  whole  should  be  paid  in  before 
the  loan  would  be  payable,  say  twenty  years,  or  it  could 
all  stand  and  be  collected  the  last  year ;  the  expense  to 
the  State  would  not  be  one  cent,  as  the  duties  might  de- 
volve upon  the  proper  officers  already  in  commission. 
This  is  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  tuition  funds ; 
the  plan  in  its  details  is  perfectly  simple.  If  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  was  put  into  four  or  eight  periods, 
the  expense  would  scarcely  be  felt ;  and  the  State  could 
either  use  the  funds  in  her  own  works  till  they  were 
wanted,  or  reinvest  them  as  they  were  paid  in,  till  re- 
quired to  pay  up  the  loan.  The  loan  could  be  made  on 
the  credit  of  the  State  at  a  fraction  more  than  five  per 
cent.,  perhaps  for  five  ;  and  if  it  should  require  to  be 
reinvested,  it  would  bring  that  sum  at  least. 

"The  people,  in  several  towns  that  would  require  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  borrow, 
and  would  no  doubt  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opportunity,  to  have  erected  good  houses  for  this  purpose  ; 
so  that  it  is  probable,  a  provision  of  this  kind  would,  in 
less  than  two  years,  secure  to  at  least  every  county  seat 
and  incorporated  town,  that  which  many  of  them  so 
greatly  need." 

Finally,  Mr.  Lewis  recommended  that  the  legislation 
of  the  winter  be  such  as  would  endure  for  several  years. 
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He  said,  "The  people  say  they  expect  efficient  measures. 
They  think  it  a  favorable  time  to  revise,  improve,  and 
render  permanent  the  system  ;  and  they  desire  that  early 
and  efficient  measures  may  be  taken  to  give  general  circu- 
lation to  the  law,  so  that  they  can  be  early  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  provisions,  and  conform  their  action 
thereto  ;  and  though  they  do  not  expect  perfection,  they 
say  that  they  can  gradually  overcome  the  difficulties  better 
than  to  have  frequently  to  change  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.   (I  give  the  words  of  others  in  this  sentence.") 

The  following  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  first 
part  of  the  report :  "  The  plan  I  have  proposed  is  general, 
and  includes  every  class — the  poorest  equal  to  the  richest 
child  in  Ohio.  Poverty  and  pride,  it  is  well  said,  go 
together ;  and  so  far  from  condemning  the  sentiment,  we 
should  cherish  the  laudable  aspirations  of  the  young. 
First  furnish  proper  objects  of  emulation,  and  then  give 
a  nation's  energy,  if  required,  to  stimulate  them  onward 
to  the  goal." 
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CHAPTER  XV  . 

FIRST    REPORT  CONTINUED. 

THE  second  part  of  the  report  we  are  now  considering, 
was  taken  up  with  the  results  of  tedious  inquiry  into 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  privileges  in  lands  which  be- 
longed to  the  schools.  Mr.  Lewis  endeavored  to  prepare 
the  Legislature  for  such  action  as  would  secure  the  proper 
advantages  from  the  bequests  of  Congress,  and  the  gifts 
of  previous  Legislatures.  In  order  to  show  whether  he 
succeeded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  a  statement  of  the 
School  Funds  in  1836,  that  their  revenue  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  revenue  they  enjoyed  in  1838.  But  before  giving 
that  statement,  it  may  be  well  to  condense  enough  of  the 
exposition  of  funds  in  land  to  describe  the  basis  of  our 
Common  School  revenue  ;  because  our  citizens  generally 
do  not  understand  it,  and  the  sources  of  information  are 
not  conveniently  accessible.  The  subject  was  treated 
by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  general  report,  and  enlarged 
upon  in  a  special  one  asked  for  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Enormous  losses  had  resulted  to  the  School  Funds  in 
Ohio  ;  this  fact  was  made  known  in  1837.  Mr.  Lewis 
declined  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  them.  It  is  a  history  which  shows  that  bad 
temper,  rather  than  good  intention,  actuated  a  majority  of 
those  to  whom  in  early  days,  lands  were  leased  or  sold. 
These  lands  were  comprised  in  five  different  grants.  We 
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will  quote  Mr.  Lewis's  description  of  them,  and  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  them.* 

"  First — The  Virginia  Military  District,  distributed 
in  seven  entire  and  fifteen  parts  of  counties.  This 
whole  school  tract  of  land  was  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres :  of  which 
sixty-eight  thousand  and  seventeen  acres  have  been  sold 
for  $129,549.29 ;  and  $122,749  of  this  sum  was  in  the 
Treasury,  on  interest,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1836.  There 
is  one  section  leased  for  ninety-nine  years,  subject  to 
revaluation.  The  residue,  thirty-six  thousand,  four,  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  acres,  is  under  lease  permanently, 
without  revaluation  ;  and  the  annual  rent  of  the  whole 
is  $4,503.76  ;  which  makes  the  annual  income  from 
this  fund,  and  land  unsold,  $12,276.71.  There  were 
within  the  district,  at  the  last  enumeration,  by  the  returns 
to  the  State  Auditor,  seventy-two  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  three  children  ;  being  about  seventeen  cents  a  scholar, 
leaving  Hardin  county  out. 

"  This  fund  can  not  be  increased,  except  so  far  as  the 
one  section  goes,  as  the  whole  is  funded  either  on  ground 
rent,  or  in  Canal  funds  ;  and  the  only  change  that  can 
happen,  will  be  by  the  surrender  of  the  leases,  and  then 
the  stock  will  be  transferred  at  the  same  rate  of  income. 
This  land  has  produced  something  less  than  two  dollars 
per  acre.  The  Agent  says  it  is  now  worth  about  nine 
dollars  per  acre,  on  an  average. 

"  Second — The  Salt  lands — the  proceeds  amounting, 
without  interest,  to  $25,989.79.  In  1831,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  this  money,  as  it  was  received,  should  be 
funded,  till  January,  1835,  and  then,  that  the  interest 


*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  isolated  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Lewis's  report,  referring  to  1837. 
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should  be  annually  distributed  in  all  the  counties  in  the 
State.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  annual  funding 
of  the  interest,  or  distribution.  If  interest  is  charged  to 
the  State  or  Canal  fund,  at  a  compound  rate,  it  will  make 
the  sum  on  hand  about  $35,000.  The  interest  on  this 
sum,  say  $2,100,  though  small,  would  be  liable  to  dis- 
tribution for  the  whole  State. 

"Third— The  Western  Reserve.  School  Fund  arising 
from  fifty-six  thousand  acres  of  school  land,  the  whole  of 
which  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  $143,635.29,  is  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  The  interest,  to  the  amount  of  $15,073.71, 
is  added  to  the  principal,  making  $158,659.00.  The 
interest  on  this  sum,  to  be  annually  paid  for  schools,  is 
$9,520.14.  The  district  includes  the  eight  counties  in 
the  Reserve,  and  contained,  at  the  last  enumeration, 
seventy-five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  six  children, 
of  proper  age  Tor  school.  The  fund  would  therefore  pay 
a  fraction  less  than  thirteen  cents  per  scholar.  This  is 
also  permanent. 

"  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  June  19,  1834,  there 
is  a  grant  to  the  Reserve  of  school  land  sirfficient  to  make 
it,  with  what  has  heretofore  been  granted,  equal  to  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  the  Reserve.  This  land  has  been  selected, 
and  is  said  to  be  valuable.  I  have  not  learned  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  grant. 

"  Fourth— The  United  States  Military  Tract— the  exact 
number  of  acres  not  being  stated,  but  the  fund  arising 
from  sales  being,  in  1837,  $109,193.88.  It  includes 
nine  counties,  and  parts  of  counties,  and  there  are  in  it 
fifty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  children 
of  school  age. 

"  Fifth — Section  Sixteen — the  original  group  from 
Congress.  The  whole  amount  of  proceeds  of  this  land 
sold,  as  reported  by  State  Auditor,  is  $645,774.64. 
The  interest  is  $38,472.59.     This  is  divided  unequally 
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into  366  townships.  The  highest  amount  of  principal 
which  appears,  is  $14,000,  and  the  lowest  is  $3.06. 

"  It  is  known,  however,  that  some  townships  will  have, 
when  their  money  is  all  paid,  above  $30,000 ;  and, 
perhaps,  none  will  fall  below  $200  ***** 

"The  quantity  of  land  unsold,  including  that  for 
fractional  townships  yet  to  be  located,  will  exceed  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres.  The  average  value 
must  be  four  dollars  per  acre,  making,  in  value,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  :  this  is  below  the 
actual  quantity  and  value.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my 
special  report,  on  the  subject  of  these  lands,  for  more 
detailed  information,  as  well  as  for  the  information 
relative  to  fractional  townships'  school  lands. 

"The  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  forms  an  im- 
portant item  of  school  fund,  being  $100,363  per  annum, 
on  what  is  now  paid  into  the  Treasury.  ■  The  law  does 
not  fix  the  time  from  which  interest  is  to  be  computed  ; 
and  without  further  legislation,  difficulty  will  arise,  and, 
perhaps,  loss  to  the  school  fund.  ***** 

"  The  great  variety  of  claims  under  which  original 
entries  of  lands  have  been  made,  renders  it  impossible, 
for  the  present,  with  the  means  that  I  possess,  to  fix  the 
number  of  sections  sixteen  in  the  State  that  have  been 
reserved  for  schools.  From  the  best  data  at  hand,  the 
number  is  about  700  ;  of  these,  it  appears  from  the 
State  Auditor's  books,  that  366  have  been  disposed  of, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  number  of  acres  sold  in  each 
township  does  not  appear,  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
known  to  be  less  than  the  entire  sections.  There  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  some  sections  sold,  of  which  returns 
have  not  yet  been  made  ;  allowing  for  such  cases,  there 
must  remain  at  least  equal  to  300  entire  school  sections 
unsold,  or  192,000  acres  of  school  land  in  sections 
sixteen.  ****** 
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"A  school  section  in  an  improving  settlement  was 
leased  at  an  early  day,  say  from  1810  to  1820,  at  the 
very  low  price  which  lands  in  the  country  were  then  held, 
say  from  one  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  for  the  term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  forever,  subject  to  re- 
valuation every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  they  vary  in  time  ;  the  interest  on  the  valuation 
was  paid  annually.  In  the  mean  time,  the  land  had, 
when  the  law  was  passed,  increased  in  value  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent.,  and,  since  its  passage,  has  risen  as 
much  more  :  so  that  land  only  paying  an  interest  of  four 
dollars  per  acre,  is  worth,  in  some  cases,  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  per  acre,  aud  generally  in  that  proportion  at 
least. 

"By  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  tenant  may  sur- 
render his  lease,  and,  on  paying  the  former  appraisement, 
take  a  deed  in  fee  simple  for  land  sometimes  worth  six 
times  as  much  as  he  pays.  Cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  land  has  thus  been  taken  at  six  dollars 
per  acre,  worth,  at  the  time,  fifty  dollars.  Thus,  the 
township  which  was,  in  fact,  well  provided  with  school 
lands,  is  deprived  of  almost  the  whole  value  by  a  law 
which  can  in  no  case  operate  for  their  benefit,  but  always 
against  them  ;  none  but  good  lands  are  taken  on  those 
leases,  and  they  are  not  surrendered  unless  they  have 
greatly  increased  in  value  ;  the  tenants,  to  be  sure,  make 
their  fortunes,  but  the  schools  are  sacrificed.  In  this  way 
a  large  quantity  of  land  has  been  conveyed,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  land  is  now  exposed  to  the  like 
operation.  The  whole  loss  can  not  be  estimated  now, 
though  it  must  be  immense — in  some  single  townships 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars. " 

These  extracts,  though  but  partial,  are  sufficient  to 
exhibit  the  abuses  which  Mr.  Lewis  sought  to  correct. 

15 
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Every- where  he  had  to  overcome  unwillingness  to  enforce, 
or  obey  the  laws.  He  said,  "  There  are  at  least  eight 
different  statutes  providing  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
offenses  hy  fine,  and  giving  the  fines,  when  recovered, 
to  Common  Schools.  Some  provide  for  payment  to  the 
township,  and  some  to  the  county  treasury ;  and  though 
it  is  notorious  that  prosecutions  and  fines,  under  these 
statutes,  frequently  occur,  particularly  in  towns  and 
cities,  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  little  or  no  credits  are 
given  for  such  funds.  But  very  few  of  the  returns  notice 
the  subject  at  all ;  leaving  us  to  infer,  that  if  these  fines 
are  ever  paid  over,  they  get  into  the  wrong  treasury 
and  are  lost." 

Having  sketched  Mr.  Lewis's  view  of  the  basis  and 
condensed  his  account  of  the  abuses  of  School  Funds,  we 
can  present  now  an  abstract  of  the  general  statistics  in 
his  report.  This  Abstract  is  valuable  because  from  it 
dates  the  earliest  statistical  information  respecting  schools 


in  Ohio. 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT. 

Number  of  counties  reported,   62 

"  townships,  1,129 

"  districts  reported,  7,033 

"  "      not  reported,   715 

"         males  between  four  and  twenty-one  years,*  254,530 

"         females,*  238,307 

Number  reported  as  in  school  more  than  )  Males,   45,311 

two  and  less  than  four  months,  )  Females,   38,985 

„  -  \  Males,  •  31,664 

More  than  four  months,  >         ,  „„  ,M 

'  )  Females,   30,480 


Total  in  schools  as  reported,  146,440 

Supposed  to  be  in  school  not  reported,   81,365 


Total  in  schools,  from  the  most  accurate  evidence  to  be  relied  on,  -  -227,805 


*This  included  the  estimated  number  of  children  in  non-reporting 
districts. 
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Number  of  public  schools,  4,336 

private  schools,  2  175 

— ■ —  6,511 

months  public  schools  have  been  taught,   22,168 

"  "      private         "  *    8,564 

male  teachers  employed,   4,757 

female         «    3?205 

Amount  paid  teachers  of  public  schools,  as  reported,  $286,757 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Amount  tax  reported,  §119  230 

True  amount  not  less  than  $140,000. 

Amount  of  ground  rents,  and  interest  on  the  various  school  funds 

in  State  Treasury  included,   88,712 

Amount  subscription  paid  into  public  schools,   105,131 

"       from  all  other  sources,  *   4,657 

Total  amount  paid  for  support  of  public  schools,  being  $30,973 

more  than  has  been  reported,  $317,730 

"  "  private         "         «  148,008 

Number  of  school-houses,   4  373 

Amount  paid  this  year  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  •  $60,421 

"      raised  by  tax,   61,590 

*         subscription,   1,199 

"       owing  for  school-houses,   82  929 

Number  of  school  lots  secured  in  fee  or  lease,   3,590 

PRESENT  (1837)  RESOURCES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Virginia  Military  Fund,  in  money  or  land,  productive,  $204,612  04 

United  States  Military  Fund,   109,193  88 

Connecticut  Western  Reserve  School  Fund,   158,659  00 

Amount  proceeds  of  Section  16,  paid  in  and  funded,   645,774  64 

Salt  Land,  also  funded,   35,000  00 

$1,153,239  56 

This  sum,  except  $6,800,  bears  6  per  cent,  inter- 
est, and  produces  $68,786  34 

Estimated  amount  of  proceeds  of  section  16, 

not  yet  paid  in,  and  not  on  interest,   $400,000  00 

Estimated  school  land  unsold,  220,000  acres 

@  H  ,   880,000  00 

The  proceeds  of  the  last  item  can  not  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than   20,000  00 

Total  of  school  funds,  in  money  and  land,   $2,433,239  56 

Total  proceeds  of  school  lands  and  funds,  $88,786  34 
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"^Estimated  amount  of  school  tax,  @  one  and 

a  half  mill  on  the  dollar,  $140,000  00 

Interest  on  amount  surplus  revenue  paid  in,  •  •  -100,363  00 

Amount  paid  in  by  subscription  and  other 

sources,  109,788  00 

Total  amount  to  be  paid  into  public  schools  for 

tuition  for  the  year  1837-8,  $438,937  34 

To  his  report,  Mr.  Lewis  appended  an  account  of  the 
expenditures  of  his  department.  The  entire  disbursement 
from  his  contingent  fund  was  $280.02 ;  two-thirds  of 
which  was  expended  for  exporting  documents.  Added 
to  the  Superintendent's  salary,  ($500,)  this  disbursement 
made  the  expense  of  the  school  department  $780. 

The  industry  Mr.  Lewis  had  displayed,  and  the  zeal  he 
evinced,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  which  his  recommenda- 
tions disclosed,  commended  his  report  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  even  those  who  were  least  inclined  to 
forward  the  school  movement.  When  the  document  had 
been  carefully  reviewed,  there  was  an  evident  disposition 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  take  an  advanced  step  for  the 
encouragement  of  popular  education.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  fund  for 
the  support  of  free  schools,  but  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  most  prudent  means  for  accomplishing  the 
object.  The  Legislature  of  that  winter  comprised  a  body 
of  men  who  held  wide  influence,  several  of  whom  subse- 
quently filled  more  prominent  offices.  The  committees  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  awakened  and  encour- 
aged by  the  personal  appeals  of  Mr.  Lewis,  were  fully 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  free  education, 
and,  guided  by  his  counsels,  prepared  a  bill  "for  the 
support  and  better  regulation  of  Common  Schools,"  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  by  his  own  suggestion ;  and 


*  This  includes  some  special  taxes  in  a  few  towns,  besides  the  one  and  a 
half  mill  on  the  dollar. 
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all  of  which  was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1838. 

Mr.  Vanhook,*  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  ac- 
companied the  bill  with  remarks  upon  the  law  of  183G-7, 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lewis  as  Superintendent. 
He  said  the  bill  just  presented  was  a  part  of  the  result 
of  the  observations  of  the  Superintendent.  We  quote 
his  words  : 

"  The  committee  can  not  for  a  moment  doubt  its 
adoption,  for  they  fully  and  confidently  believe  that  those 
entrusted  with  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  a  great  state, 
ample  in  resources  and  powerful  in  numbers,  will  take 
pride  in  forming  the  basis  of  a  system,  harmonious  in 
its  character,  perfect  in  its  part,  regular  in  its  details, 
sufficient  in  itself  to  afford  the  priceless  gem  of  education 
to  all,  and  which  will  do  lasting  honor  to  the  State,  and 
credit  to  its  founder." 

The  bill  embodied  mainly  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  favorably  received,  but 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  met  no  stubborn  opposition  in 
principle,  but  some  of  its  details  were  deemed  exception- 
able, and  it  was  amended  in  several  minor  particulars, 
finalty  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  declared  to  be  in 
force  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1838. 


*  It  is  proper  to  say  here,  that  Mr.  Yanhook  was  the  leader  on  behalf 
of  school  interests  in  the  Legislature,  and  that  to  his.  industry,  tact  and 
intelligence,  much  of  what  was  accomplished  is  to  be  attributed.  To 
Leicester  King,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lewis  always  acknowledged 
his  obligations  for  valuable  aid  rendered  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SECOND  YEAR  AS  SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE  leading  newspapers  of  the  State  highly  com- 
mended Mr.  Lewis's  report,  and  urged  upon  the  people 
more  active  interest  in  education.  The  new  law  was  not 
favorably  received  in  even  a  majority  of  the  counties ; 
but  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  with  the  journal, 
which  the  Legislature  had  authorized,  and  by  means  of 
the  renewed  personal  efforts  of  the  Superintendent, — 
which  he  proposed  most  zealously  to  give, — it  could  be 
so  explained  and  vindicated,  that  in  the  end  a  majority 
of  the  people  would  not  only  accept  it,  but  be  in  favor 
of  its  thorough  execution. 

The  first  number  of  the  School  Journal,  which  Mr. 
Lewis  called  "The  Ohio  School  Director,"  was  issued  in 
March.  It  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  School  Law, 
accompanied  with  an  appeal  from  which  we  quote  : 

"  The  Legislature  has,  in  compliance  with  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  passed  what  it  believed  to  be  a  law 
that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  furnish  to 
every  child  in  the  State,  the  means  of  a  good  education ; 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  of  distributing  to  every 
family  alike  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  and  equal 
privileges. 

"  But  the  passage  of  the  law  will  avail  but  little,  unless 
the  people  are  careful  to  see  that  every  provision  is  com- 
plied with.  Every  man  has  duties  to  perform  and  bene- 
fits to  receive — the  patriot  and  Christian — the  parent  and 
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brother,  and  especially  the  mother  and  sister,  are  all  in- 
terested, and  are  called  upon  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject.  It  is  for  yourselves,  your  families  and  neighbors, 
that  this  appeal  is  made.  An  opportunity  is  now  offered 
to  add  to  all  the  other  honors  and  glories  of  the  State 
schools  superior,  and  citizens  better  educated,  than  any 
that  have  gone  before.    *    *    *    *  * 

"I  engage  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and 
virtue ;  and  to  do  this,  I  can  only  promise  all  that  I  have 
of  time,  strength,  and  talent.  Relying  on  the  assistance 
of  a  tried  and  never-failing  Providence,  and  the  zealous 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  thirty  thousand  school 
officers,  and  of  the  whole  people,  I  entertain  not  the 
least  fear  but  that  in  two  years  from  this  time,  Ohio  will 
at  least  not  be  second  in  educational  advantages  to  any 
sister  State. 

"I  shall  visit,  if  life  and  health  permit,  every  county 
in  the  State,  before  next  November." 

To  fulfill  this  promise  was  a  severe  task.  Mr.  Lewis 
could  only  travel  on  horseback ;  and  often  he  would  be 
compelled  to  ride  over  execrable  roads  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles  a  day,  and  then  lecture  at  night.  But  he  knew 
what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  was  prepared,  in  as  far 
as  physical  and  mental  power  permitted,  to  answer  that 
demand. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  repeated  absences 
from  home  and  family,  entailed  by  the  labors  of  his 
office,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewis.  We 
find,  in  the  perusal  of  his  letters  to  his  family,  how  much 
he  valued  their  society,  and  how  greatly  he  mourned  its 
deprivation.  He  writes  home  under  date  of  January 
13th,  1838  :  "  I  am  now  more  than  ever  anxious  to  get 
home.    My  report   has   been    presented,  and   is  now 
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printing ;  they  have  ordered  eleven  thousand  copies  to  be 
printed,  which  is  the  largest  number  ever  printed  in  this 
State  of  any  public  document.  How  they  will  like  it 
when  they  see  it  all,  I  can  not  tell.  At  their  request,  I 
read  the  body  of  the  report  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  As  far  as 
they  have  seen  it,  they  received  it  well,  and  promise 
to  act.  *  *  *  What  pains  me  is  the  thought,  that, 
after  all,.  I  may  spend  my  strength  for  nothing,  and  pos- 
sibly leave  the  field  with  less  reputation  than  when  1 
entered  it.  I  wish  that  some  good  man  could  be  found, 
who  would  take  my  place,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  let  me  quit  a  field  that  calls  for  more  power, 
both  physical  and  intellectual,  than  I  have.  But  from 
present  demonstrations  I  am  not  to  be  discharged  ;  a  few 
weeks,  however,  will  determine.    *    *    *  * 

"I  find  public  business  unfriendly  to  Christian  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  rather,  that  more  grace  is  required  to  sustain 
me  in  public  than  in  private.  And  if  I  could  at  all  feel 
justified  in  spending  my  time  in  reference  to  my  own 
*  comfort,  I  should  on  no  account  leave  home  on  this  or  any 
other  business.  We  must  learn,  however,  to  live  not  so 
much  for  ourselves  as  for  others,  looking  to  the  approba- 
tion of  heaven  and  our  own  hearts  for  our  reward.  My 
anxiety  about  the  children  is  great ;  and  the  thought,  that 
while  I  am  serving  the  children  of  others,  I  may  be 
neglecting  my  own,  startles  me.  I  wish  nothing  neglected 
that  can  make  them  wiser  and  better ;  and  if  our  lives 
are  spared,  we  may  hope  in  our  old  age  to  find  comfort 
in  these ;  and  if  we  are  separated  earlier,  we  shall  on 
leaving  the  world  be  comforted  in  the  hope  that  our 
children  have  been  properly  trained." 

Under  date  of  February  13th,  he  writes  again  :  "  The 
House  has  to-day  taken  up  the  School  Bill,  and  ap- 
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pear  inclined  to  go  through  with  it.  You  will  know 
the  result  soon.  My  anxiety  for  rest  and  .home,  I  fear, 
cools  my  ardor  for  the  success  of  the  measure.  Providence, 
however,  will  do  right  with  me  and  all  that  concerns  me, 
and  I  pray  for  confidence  and  resignation.  I  am  now 
more  lonesome  than  ever,  and  if  my  duty  would  allow,  this 
business  and  myself  would  very  soon  be  separated  forever, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  would  keep  me  from  home." 

On  February  19th,  he  writes  :  "  If  flattering  compli- 
ments could  make  me  happy,  I  should  be  so.  Letters, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  individuals  have  all  given  me 
a  full  share  of  credit  for  learning  and  talent  that  I  never 
possessed.  These,  however,  do  me  no  good,  and  if  my 
sense  of  duty  would  permit,  I  should  leave  the  field  and  be 
with  you  in  a  week,  to  be  separated  no  more  till  one  of 
us  should  be  called  home. 

"  I  went  to-day  to  hear  preaching  at  the  Penitentiary. 
If  I  have  not  been  pleased,  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested, to  witness  about  four  hundred  men,  all  bearing 
the  marks  and  in  the  dress  of  convicts,  enter  the  eating- 
room,  which  is  used  for  the  Chapel,  in  silent  prison  order, 
and  take  their  seats  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  them  paid  good  attention,  and  seemed 
interested.  Many  are  very  young,  some  quite  boys,  and 
my  heart  almost  bled  to  see  their  innocent-looking  faces. 
For  I  was  led  involuntarily  to  reflect  on  the  wounded  and 
broken -hearted  parents,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  these 
victims  of  early  crime.  God  only  knows  how  many 
hearts  are  aching  and  eyes  weeping  for  the  fate  of  that 
group  ;  and  I  left  the  prison,  if  not  a  better,  certainly  a 
wiser  and  more  grateful  man  than  I  entered  it.  The 
vision  haunts  me  still,  and  I  can  not  keep  it  out  of  my 
mind.    *    *    *  * 

"I  send  you  a  paper  to-day  that  will  give  you  some 
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insight  into  the  sayings  of  the  press  concerning  your  poor 
ignorant  servant.  I  find,  in  spite  of  all  my  blunders,  I 
am  still  overrated  ;  though  I  am  certainly  not  to  blame, 
for  I  have  always  taken  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  I 
know  very  little.  And  I  came  very  near  putting  a  sen- 
tence in  at  the  close  of  my  report,  telling  the  people  that 
I  was  a  fool,  and  they  must  not  confide  in  me.  I  have 
now  made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  deception  go  on,  and, 
unless  I  forget  myself,  will  never  again  give  the  important 
information  that  I  am  a  dunce ;  but  will  leave  the  people 
to  find  it  out  for  themselves,  or  suffer  under  the  present 
professed  delusion." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Lewis  caused  a  cir- 
cular to  be  published,  making  a  list  of  appointments  in 
country  towns,  announcing  that  he  would  address  the 
people,  and  begging  that  teachers,  directors,  and  other 
school  officers  would  meet  him,  assuring  them  that 
nothing  but  death  or  sickness  would  prevent  his  attend- 
ance. Unwilling,,  however,  to  be  separated  from  his 
family  for  so  long  a  time,  he  made  all  arrangements  to 
secure  their  company  for  a  portion  of  it,  by  providing  his 
own  means  of  conveyance,  by  carriage  and  horses ;  and 
a  part  of  his  family  was  with  him  during  some  three  or 
four  months  of  the  summer. 

In  the  spring,  he  visited  the  counties  in  the  Muskingum 
Valley,  and  those  adjoining,  and  in  the  summer  and  fall 
canvassed  the  southern,  central,  and  northern  counties,  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  fidelity  and  punctuality  rarely 
equaled  by  candidates  for  popular  office.  Eev.  W.  H. 
M'Guffey,  well  known  as  a  friend  of  education,  was  in 
his  company  and  spoke  frequently  at  the  public  meetings, 
during  about  two  months,  thereby  relieving  him  some- 
what of  that  portion  of  his  excessive  labors.  Mr.  Lewis 
found  much  to  contend  with,  but  did  not  fail  to  learn 
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that  his  labors  during  the  previous  year  had  aroused  the 
friends  of  Common  Schools.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
(1838,)  various  educational  conventions  were  held,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  value  of  these  labors  was  recognized. 
It  was  admitted  that,  stimulated  by  his  example  and 
guided  by  his  councils,  the  friends  of  free  education  in 
Ohio  had  taken  a  step  forward,  and  would  maintain 
their  advanced  position. 

While  Mr.  Lewis  was  lecturing,  answering  questions 
about  the  School  Law,  and  appealing  to  the  people  for 
the  prompt  and  cheerful  support  of  Common  Schools,  he 
was  obliged  to  edit  the  "  Director,"  and  explain  the 
School  Law,  as  well  as  vindicate  it,  and  appeal  to  the 
public  in  its  behalf.  He  addressed  himself,  both  in  his 
public  lectures  and  in  the  "Director,"  to  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  people.  With  fervid  eloquence  he  pressed 
the  advantage  of  education  to  their  material  interests  ; 
with  zealous  energy  he  illustrated  the  folly  of  a  neglect 
of  education,  by  allusions  to  familiar  incidents  in  the 
daily  working  life  of  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer  ;  and 
wherever  he  could  find  readers  or  hearers,  the  cause  of 
free  schools  was  advanced. 

But  there  were  many  who  would  neither  read  nor 
listen  ;  and  some  of  these  were  men  of  influence.  Mr. 
Lewis  found  often  that  the  law  had  influential  opponents 
who  had  never  read  it, — and  enemies  who  had  studied,  to 
be  able  to  misrepresent  it.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  his  efforts,  he  was  "hopeful  that  the  Sep- 
tember elections  for  school  officers  would  exhibit  an  inter- 
est in  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law.  He  not  only 
employed  the  "Director"  to  this  end,  but  he  made  it  a 
purpose  in  private  correspondence,  and  urged  it  in  com- 
munications to  the  newspapers.  In  many  northern  coun- 
ties he  succeeded,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  State,  his  hopes  were  sadly  disappointed. 
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These  efforts  were  most  successful  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  personal  appeals  to  the  people. 
A  single  instance  will  show  what  power  he  wielded  by 
these  appeals.  Having  sent  before,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  his  list  of  appointments,  he  reached  a  certain  one 
of  these  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed.  The 
County  Auditor  had  been  requested  to  give  notice  as 
usual ;  but  such  was  the  opposition  of  the  people,  led  on 
by  a  few  influential  men,  who  were  opposed  to  the  School 
Law,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  make  the  announcement. 
These  men,  however,  to  whom  we  just  now  referred,  as 
influential  and  leading  men  in  that  county,  had  appointed 
for  the  same  evening  a  meeting  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  motions 
of  the  Superintendent  in  behalf  of  popular  education. 

When  Mr.  Lewis  reached  the  place,  he  soon  inquired  * 
where  the  meeting  he  had  appointed  was  to  be  held.  The 
inn -keeper  could  only  inform  him  that  there  was  a  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  of  education  to  be  held  on  that  evening 
in  the  Court-House.  He  at  once  ascertained  the  character 
of  the  meeting,  and  although  sick  and  weary  he  repaired 
at  the  appointed  time  to  the  Court-House.  Here  he  found 
assembled  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  soon  organized  the  meeting  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  aforesaid  politicians  to  the  chair. 
He  assumed  that  position,  and  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  As  usual,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
resolutions,  and  a  series  was  immediately  forthcoming, 
which  opposed  the  School  Law,  demanded  its  repeal,  and 
the  repeal  of  all  school  taxes,  censured  the  Superintend- 
ent in  the  severest  terms,  and  imperatively  demanded  his 
withdrawal  from  his  office,  evincing  throughout  a  determ- 
ined opposition  to  the  school  system  and  even  to  Mr. 
Lewis  personally. 

Sundry  speeches  followed  the  report,  all  sustaining  the 
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resolutions,  and  some  of  them  even  of  a  threatening  char- 
acter toward  Mr.  Lewis,  who  sat  patiently  by,  unknown 
to  most  of  those  present.  When  the  vote  was  about  to 
be  taken  on  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  asked 
leave  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
he  advocated.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  the  privilege  of  speaking,  which  was  granted 
at  length  by  a  bare  majority  of  votes.  He  then  arose, 
and  referring  but  briefly  to  any  vindication  of  his  own 
character  and  position,  he  went  into  a  clear  and  able 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  free  education  of  the  whole 
people.  The  symptoms  of  disapprobation,  which  were, 
at  first,  heard  from  a  few,  soon  subsided,  and,  for  about 
one  hour,  he  held  the  audience  in  mute  attention,  as  he 
presented  the  claims  of  education,  its  demands  upon  their 
generous  sympathies, — treating  the  question,  not  as  if  it 
were  already  prejudged,  as  had  really  been  the  case,  but 
as  if  it  were  indeed  a  debatable  question  among  them. 
We  may  not  here  present  even  a  synopsis  of  this  speech, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  he  ever  delivered,  and  which 
few  have  forgotten  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  it.  During  the  progress  of  the  speech,  a  young  lawyer 
of  the  town  was  preparing,  in  his  seat,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions,, approving  the  law,  pledging  the  county  to  its 
support  and  better  execution,  eulogizing  the  Superintend- 
ent, tendering  him  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  altogether  taking  the  very  highest  position  in 
favor  of  education. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Lewis  concluded,  the  young  man  arose, 
and  prefacing  his  resolutions  by  expressions  of  the  warm- 
est regard  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  of  school  interests, 
and  of  the  highest  admiration  for  the  really  self-denying 
efforts  of  the  Superintendent,  he  moved  to  lay  the  previ- 
ous set  of  resolutions  on  the  table  by  substituting  his 
own.    The  question  was  taken  without  further  debate, 
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and  the  latter  set  of  resolutions  was  carried  almost  unan- 
imously, the  "meeting  adjourned,  and  the  crowd  gathered 
around  Mr.  Lewis  with  tears  of  sympathy  and  pledges  of 
support,  and  the  same  county,  now  has  few  competitors 
and  no  superiors  in  its  educational  privileges,  and  its 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  free  schools. 

The  condition  of  schools  in  parts  of  the  State  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
"Director,"  Mr.  Lewis  stated,  in  an  article  about  teach- 
ers, books  and  studies,  that  reading  and  writing  were 
attempted  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  in  many 
arithmetic  was  not  taught,  and  that  geography,  history, 
philosophy  and  chemistry  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  on  one 
occasion,  while  riding  along  the  road,  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  he  read  upon  a  sign  in  front  of  a  log 
school-house,  "The  three  K's  teached  here."  Seeing  the 
teacher,  as  he  supposed,  standing  in  the  door,  he  inquired 
what  branches  were  designated  by  this  title.  "  Why, 
reading,  riting  and  rethmetic,"  was  the  honest  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  in  visiting  a  school-house  in  the 
Muskingum  Valley,  he  asked  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
some  of  the  classes  as  they  should  recite.  To  which  the 
teacher  answered,  that  he  had  classes  in  reading,  writing 
and  geography,  but  that  arithmetic  was  his  hobby.  Mr. 
Lewis  desiring  still  to  hear  his  hobby  class  recite,  he  put 
him  off  by  various  excuses,  preferring  first  the  reading 
class,  then  the  geography  class,  but  all  the  time  insist- 
ing that  arithmetic  was  his  hobby.  After  some  persuasion 
he  finally  brought  forward  his  best  arithmetic  class,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  recitation  would  have  disgraced  any 
first  class  in  our  present  district  schools,  that  had  studied 
the  science  for  one  week.  The  poor  teacher  begged  off 
for  his  class,  by  saying  that  his  best  scholars  were  away, 
that  he  had  taught  school  twenty  years,  and  that  arith- 
metic was  his  hobby. 
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Mr.  Lewis  wished  teachers  to  have  good  wages,  but 
he  told  them  they  must  be  good  teachers.  He  pleaded 
strongly  for  township  and  county  associations  of  teach- 
ers, to  prepare  the  way  for  a  State  Teachers'  Association  ; 
because  in  order  permanently  and  generally  to  elevate 
the  profession  of  teaching,  it  was  necessary  that  teach- 
ers have,  among  themselves,  an  organization  fixing  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

When  these  views  were  published,  there  had  been  two 
State  Conventions  of  the  friends  of  education,  which 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Teachers. 
The  third  met  at  Columbus,  in  December,  1838  ;  and  the 
zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  Lewis  contributed  largely  to  the 
respectable  and  influential  attendance  upon  it.  The  gath- 
ering was  quite  large,  and  the  leading  educationists  of  the 
State  participated  in  the  discussions,  which  were  upon  the 
most  important  topics.  Among  these  topics,  were,  sing- 
ing in  the  schools,  and  a  Teachers'  Seminary  under  State 
auspices  and  patronage.  Eesolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  sustaining  Mr.  Lewis  as  Superintendent,  and 
en^hatic  in  their  expressions.  He  knew  very  well  that 
efforts  would  be  made  in  the  Legislature  of  that  winter  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  School  Law,  and  to  retard 
the  educational  progress  of  the  State,  and  he  was  encour- 
aged by  the  firm  action  of  the  Convention  to  be  unflinch- 
ing in  his  annual  report.* 


*  It  was  at  this  convention  that  Mr.  Johnson,  then  of  Carroll  county, 
afterwards  and  now  of  Hamilton,  told  a  story  describing  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  which  he  gained  the  rudiments  of  an  education, — a  story 
that  will  be  remembered  as  long,  at  least,  as  himself.  He  said  when  he 
went  to  school  in  the  fall,  all  the  scholars  began  to  spell  at  "  Booby,"  and 
no  matter  what  progress  they  made,  the  next  winter,  all  were  turned  back 
to.  Booby,"  and  so  it  continued,  year  after  year; — their  teacher  believing 
that  the  earth  was  as  flat  as  the  plate  on  which  he  ate  his  breakfast,  and 
having  no  idea  of  the  mystery  involved  in  the  difference  between  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  a  vulgar  fraction. 
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The  fears  of  the  friends  of  education  seemed  to  be  not 
without  foundation,  when  one  of  the  members  of  the 
lower  House  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the  standing- 
Committee  on  Schools  to  report  a  bill,  amending  the  act 
of  the  previous  session,  so  as  to  abolish  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent, reduce  the  State  tax  one  mill,  and  make  the 
duties  of  school  directors  less  onerous.  Although  this 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  there  was  felt  to  be  dan- 
ger ahead.  And  while,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Lewis  would  willingly  have  retired,  he  felt 
that  the  success  of  this  attack  would  retard  the  progress 
of  the  school  interest  for  many  years  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  all  felt  assured,  that  if  it  stood  then,  it  could  not 
be  moved  thereafter.  The  interests  of  the  people  de- 
manded his  continued  labors,  and  he  postponed  a  con- 
templated visit  to  his  family,  in  order  to  use  all  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  efforts  to  save  the  cause  in  the  severe 
struggle  now  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SECOND    ANNUAL  REPORT. 

ON  the  24th  of  December,  1838,  Mr.  Lewis  presented 
his  Second  Annual  Report,  which  was  immediately 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Schools.  It  opened  with 
an  explanation,  that  though  the  result  might  not  be  as 
favorable  as  could  be  desired,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
present  the  subject  as  fully  as  possible.  Said  he  :  "  One 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  is  the  impatience  of  the 
public.  Accustomed  as  we  are  in  this  country,  to  begin 
and  end  the  most  important  enterprises  in  a  short  time, 
there  is  danger  of  tiring  in  a  work  which  costs  years 
of  labor,  before  its  fruits  can  be  fairly  seen,  and  half  an 
age  before  it  can  arrive  at  maturity.  Indeed,  opponents 
of  our  free  institutions  have  prophesied  that  we  could 
never  begin  and  carry  forward  to  completion,  a  great 
state,  or  national  measure,  because  its  prosecution  must 
depend  on  popular  opinion,  which  they  allege  is  not 
sufficiently  permanent  to  carry  on  a  work  requiring  long 
continued  effort.  The  great  measures  of  our  government, 
it  is  true,  unlike  most  others,  depend  solely  for  their  adop- 
tion, permanence,  and  completion  on  public  opinion  ; 
but  where  that  public  opinion  has  calmly  settled  down 
upon  a  principle  of  action,  and  stamped  its  decree  upon 
the  mass  of  mind,  it  has  a  power  and  will,  stronger 
than  any  government  which  has  yet  existed  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  possesses  within  itself  a  moral  influence 
which  gives  it  more  permanence  than  any  dynasty 
of  any  country. 
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u  The  cause  of  universal  education  by  a  system  of 
Common  Schools  has  been  most  cautiously  approached  ; 
discussion  has  marked  every  step  of  its  progress  ;  and 
public  attention  has  been  called  to  it  in  every  possible 
way.  This  careful  scrutiny,  far  from  doing  any  harm, 
has  produced  a  settled  and  almost  universal  conviction 
in  favor  of  a  well  organized  plan  of  Common  Schools. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  great  national  works,  the  action 
and  opinion  of  the  people  must  have  preceded  the  action 
of  the  Legislature ;  and  on  this  strong  ground  is  founded 
the  security  of  the  cause.  For,  however  much  complaint 
may  be  made  in  particular  cases  about  the  imperfections 
of  the  law,  or  errors  in  its  execution,  still  public  demon- 
stration proves  that  the  State  of  Ohio  would  not  tolerate 
for  a  moment  any  measure,  that  would  essentially  lessen 
her  educational  advantages.  Common  Schools  thus  form 
a  part  of  our  State  policy  ;  and,  like  our  internal  im- 
provement system,  enlist  the  active  support  of  great 
majorities  of  all  parties,  political  and  religious  ;  and  so 
long  as  we  can  have  this  institution,  conducted  on  the 
broad  public  ground,  upon  which  all,  or  nearly  all  agree, 
we  can  not  be  too  sanguine  in  our  anticipations  of  its 
extensive  benefits." 

Urging  patience  for  the  perfection  of  a  great  work,  • 
Mr.  Lewis  referred  to  the  movements  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  insisted  that 
few  men  could  have  been  found  ready  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  Common  Schools. 

"  The  question  to  be  solved  was,  how  the  system  could 
be  so  modified,  as  to  effect  the  object  desired,  namely  : 
the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  upon  terms 
consistent  with  our  condition  of  liberty  and  equality. 
And  here  we  remark,  that  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken, 
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while  we  are  admiring  European  systems,  to  avoid  such 
parts  thereof  as  are  not  suited  to  our  country.  It  can  not 
he  denied  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  copy 
from  the  old  country.  We  should  recollect  that  educa- 
tion there,  is  intended  to  keep  up  artificial  and  arbitrary 
distinctions  in  society  ;  the  discussion  of  political  subjects, 
or  those  .relative  to  civil  liberty  and  government,  is  more 
or  less  prohibited,  while  here  no  such  distinctions  in 
society  do  or  can  exist,  so  long  as  our  free  constitution  is 
preserved ;  but  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowed,  and  even 
invited,  in  discussing  every  subject,  whether  of  a  civil, 
religious,  literary,  or  scientific  character.  As  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  diner  from  all  other  countries, 
and  our  youth  are  born  to  higher  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities than  those  of  any  other  land,  so  we  find  it 
important,  to  adapt  our  system  of  instruction  in  its 
character  and  influence  to  the  free  institutions  under 
which  we  live." 

After  sketching  the  progress  of  events  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  law  of  1837-8,  Mr.  Lewis  continued : 

"Time  alone  can  fully  prove  the  extent  of  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  that  measure.  In  forming  an  estimate  upon 
this  subject,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  old  law  was 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  too  defective  to  allow  of  its 
remaining  unchanged.  To  do  something,  was  indispens- 
able, and  if  the  present  law  is  not  as  perfect  as  we  could 
now  wish,  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  better  one  could  have 
been  framed  at  that  time,  or  that,  by  restoring  the  former 
law,  our  system  would  be  improved.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  also,  that  every  movement  on  this  subject  is 
avowedly  for  improvement.  Very  few,  if  any,  can  be 
found  in  our  State  who  will  bring  forward  a  projDOsition 
expressly  to  destroy  or  injure  this  great  work.    By  this 
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test  we  can  measure  every  complaint  that  may  be  made. 
If  it  be  that  the  system  is  not  sufficient,  does  not  furnish 
ample  means  and  powers  to  the  people  to  effect  the  object, 
or  if  it  does  not  with  sufficient  certainty,  compel  the 
officers  to  discharge  their  important  school  duties,  then, 
room  is  left  for  appropriate  improvements.  But  if  com- 
plaints are  made  that  too  much  is  done,  or  required  to  be 
done,  then  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  measures 
recommended  by  persons  thus  complaining,  would  result 
in  making  the  system  less  efficient  and  provide  less 
means  for  the  support  of  these  popular  institutions  of 
the  people. 

"  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  law  is  perfect ;  it 
was  not  so  expected  by  its  framers.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  predicated  on  correct  principles,  and 
in  the  main  is  what  we  need.  Still  as  it  goes  into  prac- 
tice, we  shall  see  its  defects,  and,  keeping  the  body  sound, 
can  add,  from  time  to  time,  such  provisions  as  experience 
may  prove  requisite.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
this,  that  such  amendments  only  will  be  recommended, 
as  are  required  to  give  efficacy  to  the  law  and  render 
certain  some  matters  of  detail,  that  are  differently  con- 
strued. A  law  embracing  so  many  interests  and  details, 
and  requiring  to  conform  to  so  many  other  existing  laws, 
could  not  have  been  entirely  perfect  in  all  parts  at  its 
creation.  It  would  have  been  unlike  any  other  law, 
if  perfection  had  been  obtained  at  once ;  we  can  now 
easily  see  and  supply  its  defects. 

"The  law  after  defining  several  specific  duties,  left  it 
uncertain  how  much  labor  was  expected  from  me.  I 
could  only  become  familiar  with  the  condition  of  schools, 
and  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  the  several  counties, 
by  traveling,  and  this  seemed  to  be  expected  by  the  pub- 
lic. I  have  accordingly  visited  sixty-five  counties.  As 
the  law  was  in  some  of  its  provisions  entirely  new,  and 
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many  inquiries  were  made  on  the  subject,  it  was  gener- 
ally desired  that  public  addresses  should  be  delivered, 
which  was  done  in  most  of  the  counties  through  which  I 
passed.  Opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  conversing  with 
different  school  officers  and  citizens,  as  well  as  visiting  a 
great  number  of  schools,  where  I  could  not  only  observe 
what  was  doing  and  upon  what  principles,  but  also  the 
general  state  of  education  throughout  our  country.  Such 
information  was  given  and  received  in  all  these  cases,  as 
time  and  opportunity  would  admit.  These  labors,  with 
the  various  other  duties  of  the  department,  have  occupied 
all  my  time,  and  have  enabled  me,  I  think,  to  understand 
the  condition  of  schools  in  the  several  counties,  and  what 
further  is  required  to  supply  the  demand,  and  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

"  From  all  the  information  thus  derived,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor, 
and  comparatively  but  few  opposed,  to  the  present  law. 
But  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  warmest 
friends  to  have  witnessed  the  full  operation  ef  the  present 
system  ;  it  is  new,  and  aims  at  reducing  to  order,  har- 
mony and  usefulness,  a  department  admitted  by  all  to 
have  had  neither  order  nor  harmony,  and  comparatively 
but  little  usefulness.  It  was,  with  two-thirds  of  those 
who  were  active,  a  new  work,  and  in  many  places  an 
arduous  one  ;  the  duties,  in  many  cases,  being  left  to  be 
performed  by  officers  elected  for  other  purposes.  Though 
the  law  was  in  force  from  the  first  of  April,  yet,  as  it 
continued  the  former  directors  in  office,  they  were  almost 
uniformly  governed  by  the  old  law,  and  were  so  in  fact 
from  necessity,  as  in  four-fifths  of  the  districts  they  had 
no  funds  to  allow  any  more  than  ordinary  arrangements 
to  be  made.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  means  of  tuition, 
the  greatest  effect  of  the  law  thus  far,  has  been  to  bring 
the  former  disbursing  officers  to  account,  and  to  induce  the 
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people  generally  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject  and 
make  preparations  for  the  schools,  which  can  he  sustained 
on  the  funds  that  will  he  furnished  this  winter.  Hitherto 
the  burdens  of  the  law  only  have  been  known,  and  not 
till  after  this  report  is  submitted,  will  the  people  begin 
fully  to  realize  the  results  of  your  liberal  legislation  of 
last  winter.  And  yet  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
facts  that  meet  us  every-where,  proving  beyond  cavil,  that 
the  year  1838  has  witnessed  a  more  rapid  and  extensive 
development  of  public  enterprise  and  effective  action  for 
Common  Schools,  than  has  been  known  at  any  former 
period.  Letters  from  county  auditors  and  other  officers  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  furnish  the  most  encouraging 
information  and  abundant  evidence,  that  the  work  is 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  its  most  ardent  friends  could 
have  expected. 

"It  will  be  well  to  distinguish  between  complaints 
against  the  details  of  a  system,  and  those  against  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
complaints  which  are  most  common,  refer  not  to  the 
object  of  the  law,  but  to  the  fact  that  no  plan  has  yet 
been  devised  by  which  the  law  can  be  executed  without 
some  trouble  to  the  school  officers  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  difficulty  can  be  obviated  entirely.  It  will 
of  course  subside  as  officers  become  more  familiar  with 
these  duties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  make  the  law  (if  it  could  be  done)  so  as  to 
dispense  with  the  action  of  the  people.  There  is  not 
more  action  now  required  than  is  needed  to  induce  the 
people  to  become  familiar  with  the  law  and  its  principles. 
Unless  they  do  so,  they  will  be  apt  to  be  careless  in 
watching  the  public  interest  in  these  matters  ;  and  though 
it  may  seem  difficult,  yet  it  should  be  learned  by  all,  for 
in  the  acquisition  of  this  very  knowledge,  a  benefit  will 
have  resulted  worth  all  the  cost  of  the  system,  An 
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amount  of  talent  will  be  developed  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  which  will  give  an  increased  energy  and  activity 
to  all  the  business  and  enterprise  of  the  country." 

The  foregoing  extracts  explain  the  convictions  and 
hopes  of  the  Superintendent,  upon  the  law  under  which 
he  worked  ;  and  passing  over  some  explanations  upon 
the  duties  of  school  officers,  we  may  now  quote  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  "  character  of  instruction  in  Common 
Schools :" 

"  Every  possible  variety  is  found  in  the  character  of  the 
teachers  and  the  kind  and  manner  of  instruction.  There 
is  this  encouragement,  however :  the  people  are  very 
generally  convinced  of  present  defects,  and  seem  determ- 
ined to  remedy  the  evils.  There  are  but  few  places  where 
a  teacher  can  be  employed,  who  does  not  pretty  well 
understand  English  Grammar  and  Geography,  in  addition 
to  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

<£  One  error  still  prevails  to  a  ruinous  extent,  namely  : 
the  neglect  of  cultivating. and  developing  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  while  every  thing  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  taxing 
memory  with  the  weight  of  names  and  abstractions,  allow- 
ing no  play  for  thought,  and  exciting  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  child's  mind.  It  seems  as  if  many  of  our  teachers 
and  book-makers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  depart- 
ments, forget  that  children  have  minds,  and  suppose  that 
the  only  powers  they  will  ever  possess,  are  to  be  imparted 
by  teachers,  whereas  the  teacher  ought  to  know  that  he 
can  not  impart  a  single  iota  of  power.  The  most  he  can 
do,  is  to  develop  powers  already  in  existence,  and  because 
the  attempt  has  been  made  rather  to  create  than  to  cul- 
tivate, the  mind  of  man  has,  in  many  cases,  been  actually 
cramped  and  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  at 
school. 
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"There  is  one  other  defect  in  our  schools  that  requires 
particular  attention,  it  is  in 

"female  education. 

"Men  are  called  abroad,  and  to  them  every  place  and 
kind  of  business  is  open.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
defects  in  their  early  education,  with  industry,  integrity 
and  ordinary  capacity,  they  can  make  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  take  their  places  with  those  born  and 
educated  to  greater  advantages.  Not  so  with  women  ; 
they  are  by  the  habits  of  their  sex  kept  from  almost  all 
opportunities  of  advancing  beyond  the  sphere  of  their 
early  associations,  and  if  there  is  an  occasional  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  it  is  remarked  as  extraordinary. 
Surely,  it  can  not  be  just  to  depress  the  daughters  of  our 
land.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  Ohio  does  not  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases)  furnish  instruction  for  females,  at  all 
adapted  to  their  sphere  in  life,  or  such  as  will  be  likely  to 
elevate  their  views,  refine  their  taste,  and  cultivate  that 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  propriety  of  conduct,  which 
the  good  of  the  country,  no  less  than  their  own  happiness, 
requires.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  females  in 
our  schools  will  be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation, 
and,  what  shall  be  the  character  of  that  generation,  de- 
pends on  what  education  we  furnish  to  the  present." 

Kecommending  that  the  German  language  be  permitted 
in  the  schools,  as  the  readiest  way  to  secure  a  general 
adoption  of  the  English  in  districts  where  a  majority  of 
the  people  used  the  German  chiefly,  Mr.  Lewis  explained 
that  the  law  had  produced  good  results  by  the  clause 
which  encouraged  the  building  of  school-houses,  and 
again  urged  the  propriety  of  authorizing  loans  to  be  made 
for  that  purpose. 
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"In  a  large  number  of  our  county  towns,  votes  have 
within  a  few  months  been  taken  to  raise  from  S3, 000  to 
$6,000  for  school-houses,  and  in  other  places  measures 
are  in  progress  to  determine  on  the  proper  plan  prepara- 
tory to  action.  In  the  country  districts,  too,  this  work  is 
progressing.  In  many  places  where  efforts  have  been 
made  for  years,  heretofore  unsuccessfully,  votes,  this  year, 
have  been  taken  with  great  unanimity.  Nothing  is  haz- 
arded in  saying  that  at  least  one  thousand  school-houses 
have  been  built  and  are  now  building  under  the  new  law* 
mostly  brick  or  frame,  and  many  of  them  of  a  superior 
kind,  exhibiting  good  taste  and  ample  accommodation. 
Individuals  are  sometimes  loud  in  their  opposition,  but 
when  the  questions  are  tested  by  popular  votes,  the  meas- 
ures are  carried  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

"  There  are  persons  who  object  to  the  general  power  of 
voting  allowed  to  all  householders  on  school  subjects,  but 
it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
strictions which  did  exist  on  this  privilege  have  been 
removed,  that  the  cause  has  advanced  so  rapidly.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  interests  of  general  education  would  be 
endangered  by  any  measure  that  should  abridge  at  all 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  questions  involving  the  school 
interest." 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  distinctly  expresses  what  is 
now  recognized  in  the  Union  Schools  of  Ohio  : 

"  In  our  large  towns,  it  is  found  impossible  to  intro- 
duce the  required  improvements  on  the  old  plan  of  pro- 
viding small  houses  for  every  different  school,  as  that 
would  involve  heavy  sacrifices  of  money  and  time,  and 
must  forever  prevent  the  public  schools  from  attaining 
the  elevated  place  that  public  opinion  and  public  interest 
alike  require.    Most  of  the  towns  are  prepared  to  erect  a 
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sufficient  number  of  large  school-houses  to  accommodate 
all  the  youth,  so  that  with  a  suitable  number  of  teachers, 
male  and  female,  in  each  house,  the  full  benefits  of  class- 
ing and  a  division  of  labor  can  be  realized.  On  this 
plan  there  will  be  a  saving  of  full  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense, and,  with  proper  teachers,  children  could  receive 
double  the  advantage  that  they  will  under  the  old  plan, 
of  a  separate  school-house  for  each  teacher.  Besides,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  so  readily  kindle  and  permanently 
sustain  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  those  institutions,  as 
the  sight  of,  and  attendance  at,  school-houses  of  this 
kind;  nor  will  it  be  possible  ever  to  have  our  Common 
Schools  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  true  basis,  without 
large  and  commodious  houses." 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  Mr.  Lewis  argued  at 
length  the  necessity  of  thorough  ventilation,  and  of  prop- 
erly constructed  desks,  suggesting  that  a  premium  be  of- 
fered for  the  best  model  of  school-houses  adapted  to  dis- 
tricts of  different  sizes. 

In  answer  to  complaints  about  the  duties  of  school 
officers,  Mr.  Lewis  devoted  several  pages  of  his  report, 
concluding  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  objection  to  the  introduction  of  system  into  our 
Common  School  department,  because  it  costs  something, 
might  as  well  be  urged  against  the  introduction  of  system 
in  other  departments ;  and,  with  deference,  I  would  sug- 
gest, that  when  the  question  is  settled,  that  reports  must 
be  had,  it  would  seem  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  will  secure  them.  If  they  are  worth  having, 
they  are  worth  paying  for ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  there 
had  been  at  an  early  day  a  department  especially  devoted 
to  this  great  object  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  school  property,  it  would  have  saved  the  State,  in 
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her  school  fund,  a  very  heavy  amount ;  enough  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  department,  and  educate  at  least  twenty 
thousand  children  constantly.  This  will  he  evident  to 
any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  estimate  the  loss 
that  has  occurred  in  the  single  item  of  waste  in  school 
land." 

Upon  the  question  of  paying  directors  and  other  school 
officers,  a  question  which  had  been  widely  agitated,  he 
continued  thus 

"This  principle  of  paying  these  officers  is  derived  from 
Europe,  where  it  is  the  policy  of  governments  to  culti- 
vate in  the  people  an  impression  that  they  have  no  inter- 
est in  affairs  of  government,  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernors, the  people  should  be  paid  for  all  time  spent  on  the 
call  of  government,  as  if  spent  for  a  stranger.  Our  con- 
dition is  different ;  we  all  have  a  common  interest  in  all 
these  subjects,  and  we  do  engage  daily  in  the  performance 
of  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  without  compensa- 
tion, and  whenever  we  can  fully  appreciate  our  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  we  certainly  shall  be 
willing  to  devote  a  few  hours,  three  or  four  times  in  the 
year,  to  school  business,  especially  as  it  generally  relates 
to  the  interest  of  our  children,  and  the  trouble  is  less  than 
it  would  be  to  get  up  a  private  school.  Still,  if  there 
should  appear  to  be  a  universal  complaint,  because  fees 
are  not  paid,  it  might  be  proper,  in  order  to  secure  the 
returns,  to  allow  the  district  clerk  a  small  sum  for  mak- 
ing his  return  to  the  township  clerk,  and  then  you  could 
with  propriety  affix  a  penalty  for  his  neglect  of  duty." 

The  following  paragraphs  upon  school  statistics  and 
corporate  towns  possess  as  much  interest  in  1857  as  they 
did  in  18B9: 
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"  These  are  not  only  important  to  secure  an  honest 
expenditure  of  the  school  funds,  and  enforce  a  regular 
system  of  accountability,  but  our  character  as  a  State  is 
concerned  in  avoiding  the  imputation,  that  we  neglect 
to  educate  our  youth.  The  States  now  exhibit  their  edu- 
cational statistics,  with  as  much  national  exultation  as 
any  other  department,  and,  though  a  mere  boast  of  any 
ordinary  achievement  would  be  unworthy  of  us,  yet  to 
show  how  far  our  whole  population  is  provided  with  edu- 
cational advantages,  is  due  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  that 
our  example  may  not  be  lost  on  other  States.  For,  with 
our  present  system,  continued  long  enough  to  become 
operative,  (which  will  require  but  a  few  years,)  no  citizen 
of  Ohio  need  blush  at  a  comparison  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  his  own  State  with  those  of  any  other  land. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  cor- 
rect statistics  must  be  greatly  needed,  whenever  proposi- 
tions are  brought  forward  from  particular  parts  of  the 
State,  to  modify  former  legislation  on  this  subject.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  popular  education  shows,  that  it  has 
nowhere  succeeded  without  efficient  measures  to  secure 
correct  statistical  data  on  which  to  base  legislative  pro- 
visions. There  is  no  one  part  of  State  policy  that  is 
now  engaging  so  much  of  public  attention,  as  general 
education,  and  neither  commercial  or  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages are  now  so  generally  inquired  after  as  are  those 
of  education.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying,  that  we 
must,  for  some  years  to  come,  be  as  much  indebted  to 
our  Common  Schools  and  their  reputation,  for  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  as  to  any  other  cause. 
Thousands  are  already  moving  to  Ohio,  because  schools 
are  establishing  here,  and  these  immigrants  all  aid  in 
increasing  our  political,  as  well  as  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests.  Our  school  statis- 
tics are  thus  valuable  to  the  political  economist,  and 
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indispensable,  as  I  conceive,  to  enable  us  to  know  whether 
our  school  fund  is  properly  expended  or  not. 

"  CORPORATE  TOWNS. 

"The  provisions  of  the  law  in  reference  to  these  places 
are  generally  well  received,  and  their  beneficial  effects  seen 
in  the  increased  energy  imparted  to  the  system.  But  it 
is  very  generally  conceded  that  the  corporate  authorities 
ought  to  have  more  supervision  of  the  schools  than  they 
now  have.  Experience  has  proved  the  importance  of 
organizing  Common  Schools  for  corporate  towns  on  a 
plan  different  from  small  districts,  where  there  can  be  but 
one  school  in  the  neighborhood ;  hence,  the  powers  of 
those  towns  should  be  extended,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  corporate  authorities  obtained  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  lots,  houses,  etc.  It  is  requested  by  some, 
that  directors  should  be  authorized  to  choose  their  own 
clerks. 

"It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  these  towns  there  is 
more  than  an  average  proportion  of  youth  who  have  no 
employment,  and  unless  schools  are  provided  to  give 
them  a  good  education,  they  will  invariably  be  acquiring 
a  bad  one.  Besides,  a  larger  proportion  of  people  in 
towns  are  comparatively  poor,  than  in  the  country,  and 
with  the  high  prices  of  living  and  low  prices  of  labor, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  laboring  men  or  women  to 
support  themselves  comfortably,  and  keep  large  families 
of  children  at  private  schools  even  half  the  time.  For 
these  and  other  obvious  reasons,  free  schools  should  be 
continued  in  towns  as  long  as  possible.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  notice  particularly  the 
school  system  adopted  in  Cincinnati.  That  city  is  laid 
out  into  districts  containing  a  large  number  of  children 
in  each ;  houses  are  built  in  the  several  districts  large 
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enough  to  contain  three  hundred  scholars  and  upwards ; 
there  are  male  and  female  teachers  in  each  house,  and 
classing  is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  the 
English  branches  are  taught  that  are  usual  in  our  best 
English  schools,  and,  without  drawing  invidious  distinc- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  that  as  a  class  of  schools  they  are 
good.  The  rich  and  poor  send  their  children,  and  though 
there  are  many  private  schools  in  the  city,  they  create  no 
division  of  feeling  or  interest.  The  officers  are  very  care- 
ful in  their  supervision,  as,  indeed,  the  public  require  them 
to  be.  The  increase  of  funds  provided  last  winter  enables 
them  to  extend  their  labors,  and  every  year  increases  the 
interest  felt  by  the  public  in  •  these  institutions  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  whole  community. 

"  Cleveland  has,  during  the  last  year,  extended  her  sys- 
tem as  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  she  can  without  large 
buildings.  Steubenville,  Warren,  Newark,  Portsmouth, 
Dayton,  Chillicothe,  Lebanon  and  many  other  towns  have 
already  voted  the  money  for  erecting  houses  of  the  same 
kind,  and  some  even  more  commodious.  Some  towns 
are  peculiarly  situated  and  should  have  special  regulations 
for  their  government,  among  which  is  Zanesville,  a  cen- 
tral, thriving  town,  with  a  growing  population,  which, 
from  its  manufacturing  facilities,  must  increase  rapidly. 
Her  funds  are  large,  as  will  appear  by  the  land  report, 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  so  that  all  her  means 
might  be  available  to  the  greatest  extent. 

"There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  town  in  the  State, 
having  a  population  of  five  hundred,  should  not  have 
schools  at  least  equally  good  with  those  of  Cincinnati. 
For  Cincinnati  is  the  only  town  in  the  State  that  has  no 
separate  land  school  fund,  and,  of  course,  has  to  bear  a 
heavier  burden  than  any  other  place  ;  but  it  is  borne  cheer- 
fully, because  its  advantages  are  so  plainly  seen  and  felt  by 
the  body  of  the  people.    In  every  place  the  officers  should 
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be  at  liberty  to  extend  the  ages  to  from  four  to  twenty-one, 
even  where  they  are  now  restricted.  It  seems  unreasona- 
ble that  towns  should  draw  money  on  the  basis  of  enumer- 
ation from  four  to  twenty,  and  then  exclude  those  under 
six  or  over  sixteen  from  the  schools,  as  some  do  now." 

The  necessity  of  Evening  Schools  in  towns  and  cities 
was  again  pressed,  and  being  witness  to  the  value  of  the 
Boards  of  Examiners,  and  to  the  plan  of  enumeration 
then  in  vogue,  Mr.  Lewis  favored  a  separate  officer  for  the 
duties  of  County  Superintendent.  In  reference  to  the 
"  Ohio  School  Director,"  he  said  : — 

''The  whole  six  numbers  of  this  paper,  authorized  to 
be  published,  have  been  sent  out,  containing  the  law  and 
such  other  matter  as  was  thought  most  useful.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  mode  of  establishing  such  a  work,  and  may 
not  have  answered  the  expectation  of  the  Legislature  ;  it 
certainly  has  not  satisfied  the  editor.  He  has  been  com- 
pelled to  prepare  it  in  the  midst  of  other  pressing  engage- 
ments ;  it  was  required  to  be  a  business  document,  and, 
poor  as  it  is,  officers  are  not  willing  to  do  without  it. 
The  money,  it  is  believed,  has  been  well  expended. 
Whether  it  is  continued  another  year,  must  depend  on 
the  Legislature.  Resolutions  have  been  passed  at  a  few 
county  Conventions,  in  favor  of  continuing  the  work  and 
of  furnishing  a  still  greater  number:  several  Auditors 
also  have  expressed  a  similar  desire.  I  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  a  book  or  school  manual  should  be  pub- 
lished, containing  the  school  law,  with  such  additions  as 
may  be  made  this  winter,  and  with  an  abstract  of  all 
laws  by  which  the  fines  accruing  go  to  school  purposes, 
also  all  the  general  laws  regulating  the  leasing  and  sale 
of  school  lands.  The  single  item  of  fines,  that  would  be 
saved,  (were  such  a  book  published,  and  placed  in  every 
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district,)  would,  in  one  year,  more  than  defray  the 
whole  expense." 

We  quoted  Mr.  Lewis's  reference,  in  his  first  report,  to 
the  importance  of  School  Libraries,  and  we  now  invite 
attention  to  his  recommendation  in  behalf  of  township 
libraries,  and  also  to  his  views  on  free  schools  : 

"  COMMON   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

"  This  subject  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all, 
and  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  any  longer  neglected. 
It  is  spoken  of  with  deep  interest  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  public  appear  to  expect  some  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.    New  York  has  appropriated  a  sum 
of  money  to  each  of  the  districts,  on  condition  that  they 
will  raise  in  the  district  an  equal  amount  for  the  purchase 
of  district  libraries.    That  State,  though   much  larger 
than  our  own,  has  but  very  few  more  districts  than  Ohio. 
I  would  recommend,  instead  of  forming  district  libraries, 
that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  allowed  to  each  town- 
ship, on  condition  that  the  township  would  raise  an  equal 
amount  for  any  given  number  of  years.     This  would 
enable  us  to  have  a  more  extensive  selection,  and,  locating 
the  lib  rary  as  near  the  centre  of  the  township  as  possible, 
it  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  youth.  The 
influence  exerted  by  it,  would  be  immense  and  of  the  best 
kind.    I  forbear  to  present  a  plan  more  in  detail,  as  its 
character  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  your  body  is 
willing  to  appropriate  funds. 

"free  schools. 

"  There  has  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  subject 
of  this  kind  of  schools.  Popular  objections  have  always 
existed  to  an  entirely  free  school,  in  countries  where  the 
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people  and  the  Government  were  separated,  where  the 
school  was  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  ruler,  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  people,  which  would  make 
the  free  school  a  charity  school.    Such  objections  can  not 
exist  with  us  under  the  present  organization  of  society, 
because,  though  the  school  is  open  equally  for  all,  yet  the 
funds  for  its  support  will  first  have  been  voted  by  the 
people  themselves  ;  they  receive  it  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a 
right,  and  it  is  the  only  department  where,  in  voting  for 
the  taxes,  the  whole  people  are  directly  interested.  The 
prosperity  of  the  free  schools  is  an  answer  to  every  argu- 
ment against  them,  for  it  is  experience  against  theory. 
This  is  not  a  subject  to  theorize  upon  any  longer  ;  it  is 
a  practical  matter ;  and,  though  facts  should  be  opposed 
to  former  views  and  opinions  on  political  economy,  it 
does  not  change  the  facts  themselves  ;  they  stand,  and 
to  them  we  must  yield  our  theories.    If  the  people  are 
not  now  loud  in  their  praises  of  common  free  schools,  it 
is  because  they  have  not  yet  enjoyed  them,  and  are  slow 
to  believe  that  they  are  to  enjoy  them  hereafter.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  State  has  the  law  required  the  schools 
to  be  free,  or  furnished  the  means  to  defray  the  expense, 
and  even  yet  the  directors  are  hardly  willing  to  risk  the 
employment  of  teachers,  because  they  do  not  yet  know 
the  amount  coming  to  them,  and  it  is  a  principle  so 
entirely  new,  that,  while  they  almost  unanimously  ap- 
prove of  it,  they  are  doubtful  of  the  result.    The  year 
1839  will,  I  am  confident,  dissipate  their  doubts,  and 
thenceforth  they  will  never  suffer  the  support  of  these 
schools  to  be  withdrawn.    I  must  be  excused  for  repeat- 
ing, that  the  direct  benefits  of  the  present  law  have  not 
yet  begun  to  be  felt.    The  money  was  only  apportioned 
at  Columbus  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  will  not  reach 
the  districts  till  January  or  February;  and  we  might  as 
well  fill  up  an  unfinished  canal,  on  which  millions  have 
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been  expended  during  two  or  three  years  of  labor,  because 
it  does  not  yet  furnish  means  of  transportation,  as  to 
tire  in  the  school  enterprise  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
because  every  thing  has  not  been  done  that  might  be 
desired.  Much,  very  much  indeed,  has  already  been  done  ! 
We  have  seen  the  happiest  results  of  the  present  system, 
in  waking  up  those  who  formerly  felt  no  interest,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  nothing  will  ever  be  done  to 
render  our  schools  less  free  than  at  present.  We,  prob- 
ably, need  a  clause,  providing  how  schools  can  be  kept 
up  in  the  district,  when  the  public  funds  are  exhausted, 
and  the  people  refuse  to  raise  any  additional  township 
tax.  In  order  to  make  the  law  as  republican  as  possible, 
it  may  be  proper  to  let  districts  vote  tuition  money,  where 
townships  refuse,  or  charge  the  deficiency  upon  those 
sending  children  to  school ;  but  in  no  case  should  it  be 
closed  against  the  poor,  or  the  orphan." 

The  subject  of  School  Books  was  one  out  of  which 
much  trouble  had  arisen,  and  Mr.  Lewis  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  offer  premiums  for  the  best  series, 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  practical  teachers. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Township  schools — 
Central  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  in  the  dis- 
tricts— constituted  one  of  Mr.  Lewis's  favorite  measures 
of  educational  reform.  He  had  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  College  of  Teachers  advocating  such  schools,  and  he 
said  to  the  Legislature  in  his  second  report  : 

"  There  are  some  townships  that  have  the  means  and 
a  desire  of  establishing  central  township  schools  or  acad- 
emies, and  in  most  of  our  townships  the  youth  over  twelve 
years  of  age  could  with  convenience  attend  such  a  school. 
The  number  of  townships  now  prepared  for  this  measure, 
is  small,  but  will  be  increasing.    I  recommend,  therefore, 
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a  provision,  giving  the  whole  number  of  directors  in  the 
township  authority  to  establish  such  a  school,  and  assess 
upon  the  township  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  ;  and  to  this  end,  they  should,  from 
their  own  number,  appoint  a  board  of  five,  who  should, 
for  the  time  being,  control  such  central  school.  The 
mere  passage  of  the  law  could  do  no  harm  to  those  town- 
ships who  would  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  would  give  to  those  desiring  the  privilege, 
the  right  to  exercise  it." 

Eecommending  some  minor  changes  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  law,  he  said  : 

"I  again  remark,  that  no  amendment  is  proposed, 
changing  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  law  of  last 
session,  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  perfect 
law  should  have  been  passed  at  once,  and  made  so  plain 
that  thirty  thousand  different  officers  would  be  able,  in  all 
the  variety  of  questions  arising  under  it,  to  give  the  same 
and  correct  construction.  It  takes  years  to  settle  the 
construction  of  the  simplest  laws  on  our  statute  book,  and 
some  time  must  be  allowed  for  all  to  become  acquainted 
with  this,  because  every  man  is  to  perform  some  act  under 
it.  Still,  as  points  of  difference  arise,  it  will  take  less 
time  for  the  Legislature  to  settle  them,  than  by  any  other 
course,  keeping  in  view  that  the  law  is  to  be  preserved 
and  perfected,  and  not  changed.  *  *  *  *  Many 
difficulties  which  occur  in  carrying  into  effect  this  system, 
do  not  owe  themselves  to  the  law,  but  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  school  interests  in  all  the  other  legislation  of  the 
State  for  a  long  time,  which,  without  intending  it,  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  adapt  a  law  to  the  variety 
of  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  These, 
and  many  other  difficulties,  existed  under  the  old  law, 
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and  are  not  peculiar  to  that  now  in  force  ;  the  same 
subjects,  with  others,  were  open  heretofore,  and  frequently, 
where  any  interest  was  excited,  produced  difficulty,  and 
sometimes  litigation.  But  the  people  have  not  heretofore 
followed  any  particular  system.  The  directors  of  each 
district  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  generally  adopted,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
particular  system  of  the  State  from  whence  they  came. 
There  was  not  enough  energy  in  the  law  to  create  much 
action  or  interest ;  and,  what  the  law  was,  did  not  so 
much  concern  them,  nor  was  it  scanned  critically  by  any 
one,  or,  at  least,  but  by  few.  '  Now,  every  man  is  inter- 
ested, and  every  man  is  more  or  less  active  in  examining 
the  law  with  scrutiny.  They  are  but  just  beginning  the 
work  under  it.  Actual  experience  proves,  that  it  has 
roused  the  whole  State  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
has  produced  and  is  producing  inquiry  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  a  hundred-fold  beyond  any  former 
period.  The  pleasing  and  encouraging  part  of  this  ac- 
tivity is,  that  it  is  all  progressive  ;  it  no  where  goes  back  ; 
it  is  in  extension  of  popular  rights  and  privileges  ;  the 
people,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them, 
build  school-houses  and  sustain  all  other  measures  re- 
quired, in  full  expectation  that  they  are  now  to  have  free 
schools  provided  by  the  law  for  the  education  of  all  their 
children.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  furnish  to 
our  children  an  object  of  pursuit  more  valuable  and 
attractive  than  that  absorbing  and  indiscriminate  pursuit 
of  wealth,  which  threatens  to  blunt  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  piety,  patriotism  and  philanthropy  !  To  hold  out  to 
a  free  people  great  incitements  to  wealth,  with  the  idea, 
that  their  future  standing  in  society  must  depend  almost 
entirely  on  their  possessions,  is  to  set  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  our  nature  at  work,  and  divide  society  into 
jealousies  and  parties  of  the  most  fearful  portent. 
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"In  a  country  with  institutions  like  ours,  it  will  be 
found  indispensable  to   erect  some   other  standard  by 
which  our  children  must  take  their  places  in  society,  and 
that  standard  must  be  one  within  the  reach  of  all ;  it  must 
he  one,  too,  that,  in  reaching  ourselves,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily overcome  or  put  down  our  neighbor.     There  is 
no  other  standard  that  can  be  fixed,  but  intellectual  and 
moral  attainment.    Here  the  race  should  be  open  to  all 
with  equal  facilities,  and  Ohio  may  well  congratulate  her- 
self, that  in  less  than  forty  years  from  her  birth,  she  is 
placed  in  a  position,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  to  which 
our  sister  States,  and  even  Europe  looks  with  wonder 
and  admiration.    But  Ohio  owes  it  to  her  children,  to 
her  common  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free 
institutions,  not  to  cease  her  labors  in  this  great  work. 
Ohio,  now  at  least  the  third  State,  and  fast  hastening  to 
the  post  of  the  second  in  the  Union,  with  a  soil  capable 
of  sustaining  a  population  equal  to  any  of  her  elder 
sisters,  and,  from  her  position,  having  it  in  her  power 
to  occupy  an  eminent  post  in  the  field  of  literature  and 
science,  will,  we  hope,  finish  the  work  so  well  begun,  by 
continuing  to  cherish  and  support  the  People's  Colleges. 

"  But  while  we  indulge  in  feelings  of  gratulation  toward 
our  beloved  country,  we  must  not  forget  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  which  the  bare  enactment  of  laws  can 
never  effect.  Much  is  said  of  a  system  of  education, 
without  always  considering  that  we  can  not  establish  this 
in  its  details  by  legislation.  Laws  can  provide  for  build- 
ing houses  and  paying  teachers,  and  even  this  but  within 
very  general  limits.  The  people  must  determine  what 
shall  be  taught,  and  how  it  shall  be  taught.  The  volun- 
tary action  of  all  the  community  is  indispensable,  and  to 
it  must  belong  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  final  result. 

"  There  are  some  general  advantages  resulting  from  our 
present  school  system,  not  anticipated,  and  yet  of  great 
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benefit.  One  is,  the  necessity  it  creates  for  every  man  to 
become  acquainted  with  public  business.  In  a  country 
where  every  one  is  legally  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  legislative  measures,  it  is 
important  to  have  every  one  initiated,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  into  the  science  of  government.  All  our  other 
departments  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  third  persons 
selected  to  decide  ultimately  upon  the  measures  ;  but  in 
Common  School  affairs,  each  district  is  a  legislature, 
competent  to  perform  all  the  important  duties  of  such  a 
body,  and  must  make  itself  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  doing  business  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  reports 
and  accounts  of  district  officers,  require  the  adoption 
of  plans  and  regularity,  that,  however  difficult  to  get 
fairly  into  operation,  will  secure  a  business  knowledge 
and  habit,  that  will  exert  an  influence  over  every  other 
department  of  life." 

After  devoting  several  pages  of  his  report  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  abuses  of  school  lands,  and  the  loss  which 
had  occurred  to  school  children  by  neglect  of  proper 
legislative  care  for  them/showing  that  lands  worth  from 
$40  to  $50  per  acre  were  only  yielding  eight  or  ten 
cents  a  year,  Mr.  Lewis  exhibited  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated his  labors  in  a  characteristic  paragraph,  which 
wre  now  quote : 

«  If  an  apology  be  necessary  for  dwelling  so  long  on 
this  subject,  it  must  be  found  in  its  importance,  and  the 
strong  claims  it  has  in  favor  of  those  who  can  not  be 
heard  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  children  now  without 
schools,  who  might,  by  carefuj  husbanding  of  these  lands, 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  extensive  ad- 
vantages. A  deep  sense  of  its  importance  compels  me 
to  press  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
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with  a  full  knowledge,  that,  in  so  doing,  I  shall  secure 
the  lasting  hostility  of  a  vast  number  of  men  in  the 
State,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  stern  belief  that  they 
are  right,  and  these  opinions  entirely  wrong." 

He  thus  refers  to  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  endow- 
ments of  Cincinnati ;  and  we  insert  the  extracts  that 
those  acquainted  with  these  funds  may  easily  see  how  his 
mind  was  interested  in  them  at  that  time,  and  how  far 
his  expectations  have  been  realized. 

"In  Hamilton  County,  Thomas  Hughes,  about  twelve 
years  since,  died,  leaving  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  education  of  poor 
youth  in  said  city.  The  land  has  now  become  valuable. 
About  the  year  1828,  several  acres  were  leased  in  small 
lots  on  permanent  leases,  without  revaluation.  A  few 
lads  were  educated  on  that  fund  for  several  years,  to  the 
amount  of  about  81,000  in  all.  The  rents  have  been 
accumulating,  but  to  what  extent  is  uncertain,  as  no 
detailed  report  has  ever  been  made  which  would  show 
the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures.  In  1836  the 
residue  of  the  land  was  leased  for  $1,800  per  annum, 
making  an  annual  income  of  about  $2,150.  I  have 
written  several  letters  to  the  board  of  trustees  and  to  the 
treasurer  of  that  board,  and  in  November  received  from 
the  treasurer  a  letter,  stating,  that  if  certain  lessees  com- 
ply with  their  contract,  there  will  be  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000  on  hand.  '  That  money  has  been  received  and 
paid  out,  and  some  money  is  due,  and  some  on  hand, 
which  particulars  shall  fully  appear  in  the  next  re]3ort.' 
The  trustees  of  this  fund  are  desirous  of  establishing  a 
Female  High  school,  to  receive  and  educate  (in  the 
higher  branches)  females  from  the  Common  Schools  on 
the  plan  that  is  contemplated  by  the  Woodward  High 
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school  for  males.  Should  this  he  done,  and  these  two 
institutions  appropriate  all  their  funds  to  educate  those 
who  have  excelled  in  the  Common  Schools,  it  will  afford 
for  Cincinnati,  advantages  not  inferior  certainly  to  any 
place  in  the  Union,  if  to  any  in  the  world. 

"The  donation  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  made  several  years  hefore  his  death  to  trustees, 
for  estahlishing  a  High  school,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  situation  required  such  aid.  It  consists  of  seven 
acres  of  land  within  the  city.  A  little  more  than  one 
acre  being  reserved  for  the  edifice,  the  residue  has  been 
leased  in  small  lots  for  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  for- 
ever, subject  to  revaluation  every  fifteen  years.  The 
preseut  income  is  $1,800  for  ground  rents.  The  leases 
will,  some  of  them,  be  revalued  in  1842,  and  thence- 
forward revaluations  will  be  taking  place  every  year,  so 
that  they  will  all  have  been  revalued  in  the  year  1851. 
The  property  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  and  will  by 
the  year  1847  produce  $6,000  at  least,  per  annum ;  and 
in  1852,  not  less  than  $10,000  ;  and  it  must  increase  in 
value  as  long  as  that  city  shall  accumulate  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  and  in  a  ratio  much  faster  than  the  demand 
for  instruction.  The  institution  was  organized  in  1832  ; 
a  building  erected,  which  cost  rising  of  $5,000  ;  and  in 
1836,  power  was  conferred  on  the  trustees  to  confer  the 
ordinary  collegiate  degrees.  There  is  a  President,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  a  tutor  in  languages,  and  teacher 
in  the  preparatory  department  ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
students  in  attendance,  fifty  of  whom  are  educated  gra- 
tuitously, and  generally  taken  from  the  Common  Schools. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  to  expend  all  the  revenues 
from  lands,  in  teaching  such  promising  young  men  as 
shall  have  availed  themselves  fully  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city,  and  thus  furnish  to 
the  poor  on  equal  terms  with  the  rich,  advantages  of  edu- 
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cation  equal  to  any  other  place  in  the  world.  In  the 
year  1846,  the  board  will  he  able  to  educate  at  least 
three  hundred,  and  to  increase  the  number  with  the 
demand." 

In  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Lewis  said  : 

"  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  having  in  my  last  report, 
dwelt  at  large  on  the  principle  of  such  a  Common  School 
system  as  is  adapted  to  our  State,  and  as  the  views  then 
expressed  have  been  generally  approved  by  the  public, 
this  occasion  does  not  seem  to  call  for  a  repetition  of 
former  arguments.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what  is 
omitted  on  the  importance  of  general  education  ;  this  is 
no  longer  supposed  to  be  debatable  ground :  I  have, 
therefore,  only  touched  on  the  matters  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Supposing  that  the  policy  of  the 
Legislature  was,  to  give  all  possible  impulse  to  the  work 
of  popular  education,  I  have  spared  neither  personal  labor 
nor  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  acquire  such  information  as  is 
required  to  make  the  department  useful.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratulation  to  the  friends  of  our  institutions,  to  see, 
that  while  political  and  religious,  or  sectarian  party  feel- 
ing, has  entered  almost  every  other  enterprise,  we  have 
one  spot  left,  that  by  general  consent  is  to  be  common 
ground,  where  nothing  is  to  enter  that  will  in  any  way 
hinder  the  confidence  of  all ;  and  all  my  experience  but 
confirms  my  former  expressed  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
only  principle  on  which  the  system  can  be  successfully 
conducted.  ****** 

"It  is  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that 
no  amendment  should  be  made  affecting  any  essential 
principle  or  practice.  Stability  is  now  greatly  needed, 
and  to  introduce  material  changes,  would  be  going  back 
and  beginning  anew. 
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"  The  people  are  generally  acting  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  though  there  are  some  difficulties,  they  will  soon 
be  overcome,  and  it  would  he  better  to  leave  the  whole 
as  it  is  than  to  extend  alterations  further  than  to  provide 
relief  to  our  German  fellow  citizens,  and  settle  the  ques- 
tions of  doubtful  construction  that  may  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  the  system  as  it  is. 

"  That  you  may  be  enabled  so  to  direct  all  your  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  that  it  will  advance  the  great  end 
of  human  government,  (which  is  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind,) on  principles  consistent  with  our  free  institutions, 
is  the  most  earnest  desire  of 

"Your  servant,  Saml.  Lewis, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Ohio." 
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£       CHAPTER  XVIII. 

REPORT  ON  A  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
OTHERS. 

TEN  thousand  copies  of  the  report  we  have  been  con- 
sidering were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  its  character 
and  recommendations  were  liberally  discussed ;  although 
it  did  not  remove  the  opposition  to  the  existing  school 
system  which  some  members  of  the  Legislature  had 
expressed. 

In  his  annual  message,  Governor  Vance  had  earnestly 
deprecated  the  abuse  of  school  interests  which  had 
resulted  from  the  neglect  of  school  lands,  and  deplored 
the  necessity  of  dependence  upon  a  precarious  support  for 
education  by  means  of  a  direct  tax.  But  he  was  clearly 
in  favor  of  a  State  fund,  and  bore  witness  to  the  value 
of  the  labors  of  the  "  indefatigable  Superintendent." 
Governor  Shannon,  in  his  Inaugural  address,  declared  his 
hope  that  the  Legislature  would  advance  the  interests 
of  education,  but  was  opposed  to  any  material  change  in 
the  law  then  existing,  except  in  as  far  as  it  might  be 
expedient  to  secure  more  general  privileges  to  the  German 
population. 

These  sentiments  from  the  Executive  department  were 
opposed  to  many  petitions  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Legislature, — petitions  asking  a  reduction  of  the  school 
tax,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  less 
burdensome  duties  for  school  officers,  and  less  exacting  de- 
mands upon  school  teachers. 

The  standing  committee  reported  against  these  peti- 
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tions,  but  recommended  that  the  law  he  so  changed  that 
German  schools  might  be  held.  Several  attempts  to 
abolish  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  to  abolish  the 
State  fund,  failed.  But  the  tax  was  finally  reduced  to 
one  mill  upon  the  dollar,  and  with  sundry  minor  amend- 
ments, the  amendatory  bill  passed  both  Houses.  The 
principal  features  of  this  bill  were, — that  County  Com- 
missioners might  reduce  the  school  tax  to  one  mill — that 
where  there  were  no  school-houses  the  directors  migbt 
rent  rooms  and  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  their  use — that 
German  schools  might  be  taught — that  where  school 
funds  were  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  school  as  many 
months  as  the  directors  deemed  necessary,  those  who  sent 
pupils  should  make  up  the  deficiency,  provided  no  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  should  be  excluded — 
securing  equal  privileges  to  all  white  youth  between  four 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age — giving  power  to  levy  a  tax 
of  more  than  two  mills  in  a  township,  if  a  majority  of 
the  voters  were  in  favor  of  such  a  tax — authorizing 
directors  to  borrow  money  for  building  school-houses,  and 
to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  said  loan — authorizing  evening 
schools — and  giving  to  the  directors  power  to  excuse  the 
township  clerks  from  serving  as  township  Superin- 
tendents. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  School  Director"  was  not 
ordered  for  a  second  year,  and  consequently  it  was  dis- 
continued. A  majority  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
were,  however,  friendly  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  labors.  He 
knew  that  their  columns  would  be  open  to  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  his  duties  at  the  Capital  permitted,  he  endeavored 
to  reawaken  the  people,  and  to  explain  the  changes  in 
the  school  law,  through  communications  to  the  leading 
journals.  His  labors  in  1838  had  seriously  affected  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  them  somewhat  in 
the  spring  of  1839. 
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Before  giving  any  account  of  the  labors  of  the  third  year, 
we  must  present  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Legis- 
lature upon  a  State  University  for  teachers  and  others, 
which  had  been  requested  by  the  Legislature  of  1837-8  to 
be  prepared  for  that  of  1838-9.  In  answer  to  this  reso- 
lution, Mr.  Lewis  presented  his  report  in  February,  1839. 
The  resolution  authorizing  this  investigation  was  the  first 
distinct  movement  in  Ohio  for  Normal  or  Teachers' 
Schools.  It  embodies  so  much  of  Mr.  Lewis's  philosophy 
of  education,  gives  so  clear  a  picture  of  what  Common 
Schools  were,  at  that  time,  in  Ohio,  and  what  they  have 
since  become,  (including  graded  schools  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Teachers'  Institutes, )  that  we  can  only  do  justice 
to  its  author  by  giving  it  almost  entire. 

After  stating  the  resolution  to  which  he  responded,  the 
Superintendent  addressed  himself  to  the  subjects  suggested  : 

"At  the  threshold  of  the  investigation,  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  popular  turn  which  the  subject  is 
taking,  especially  with  the  interest  for  Common  Schools, 
calls  for  a  proper  discrimination  between  opinions  formed 
by  partial  feeling  in  favor  of  a  measure  toward  which  we 
are  already  prepossessed,  and  an  opinion  made  up  after 
impartial  and  careful  scrutiny.  Public  sentiment  is  so 
strong  in  favor  of  Common  Schools,  that  it  will  sustain 
any  measure  which  will  with  certainty  advance  the  in- 
terest of  these  institutions.  How  far  public  opinion 
would  sustain  measures  for  a  State  University,  inde- 
pendent of  Common  School  interest,  is  a  more  doubtful 
matter. 

"  The  question  proposed  is,  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
establish  a  State  University  or  Universities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  and  other  students.  It  embraces  two 
distinct  propositions.  A  University  for  'teachers'  may 
be  independent  of  the  other  ;  and  so  with  that  for  •  other 
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students and  they  must  be  considered  separately  if  we 
would  arrive  at  correct  conclusions.  Having  examined 
their  importance  separately,  the  question  will  occur, 
whether  both  are  equally  called  for  by  the  public  in- 
terest ; — if  so,  whether  they  can  be  united  advantageously, 
and  if  not,  which  should  have  the  preference. 

"First,  of  a  State  University  in  general : 

"The  importance  of  such  an  institution  is  seen  and 
acknowledged  by  all  friends  of  learning ;  but  to  be 
properly  cherished  and  supported,  it  must  be  expedient  as 
well  as  important.  To  consider  this  point  we  must  keep 
in  view  the  relative  as  well  as  the  positive  condition  of 
our  State,  and  its  prospective  as  well  as  present  re- 
sources. 

"  Ohio  has  now  an  enterprising  population  of  at  least 
1,800,000,  of  which  at  least  800,000  are  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  whole  of  this  number  will  receive 
more  or  less  instruction,  either  in  private  or  in  Common 
Schools ;  more  than  one-half  of  them  may  receive  what 
may  be  termed  a  good  English  education,  and  of  these 
very  many  will  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  different 
professions,  who  will  not  attend  a  full  collegiate  course ; 
still  there  are  very  many  who  will  pursue,  if  possible,  a 
course  as  thorough  and  extensive  as  is  furnished  in  any 
State  of  the  Union.  What  this  last  number  may  be, 
there  is  no  way  of  forming  an  opinion.  The  estimates 
of  the  number  attending  college  in  other  states  can  not 
always  be  relied  on,  and  form  no  certain  data  for  us. 

"The  whole  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1837,  was  95.  Of  this  number, 
the  six  New  England  states  had  13,  New  Jersey  2,  Penn- 
sylvania .  10,  Delaware  and  Maryland  4,  New  York  6, 
District  of  Columbia  2,  Virginia  5,  North  Carolina  2, 
South  Carolina  2,  Georgia  1,  Alabama  3,  Mississippi  3, 
Louisiana  3,  Tennessee  5,  Kentucky  7,  Ohio  11,  Indiana 
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3,  Illinois  5,  Missouri  6,  Michigan  2.  Many  of  these  are 
just  starting  or  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  list.  The 
whole  number  of  students  is  9,130.  In  the  eastern 
colleges  those  only  are  classed  as  students  who  are  study- 
ing a  collegiate  course.  In  the  west  we  know  that  in 
some  cases,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases,  not  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  are  engaged  in  studies  beyond  what 
could  just  as  well  be  pursued  in  good  Common  Schools. 
Ohio  has  11  colleges  and  884  students.  Of  this  number, 
at  least  one-half  are  in  preparatory  and  primary  depart- 
ments, leaving  the  number  in  her  college  classes  not  ex- 
ceeding 440.  New  York  has  6  colleges  and  842  students  ; 
Massachusetts  has  3  colleges  and  611  students ;  Con- 
necticut has  3  colleges  and  585  students.  The  three  last 
include  in  their  returns  only  those  in  college  classes. 
Pennsylvania  has  10  colleges  and  784  students.  This,  in 
some  cases,  also  includes  those  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Here  we  have,  in  three  states,  12  colleges  and 
2,038  students  in  college,  while  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
there  are  21  colleges,  and,  including  the  whole  number, 
but  1,568  students ;  but  deduct  from  the  whole,  one-third 
not  in  college  classes,  and  but  1,046  will  be  left  in  21 
colleges.  This  proves  that  an  increase  of  colleges  will 
not  necessarily  increase  the  number  of  students.  So  far 
as  numbers  go,  then,  we  see  no  call  in  our  State  for  an 
outlay  for  another  university. 

"It  is  proper,  however,  to  go  further  and  inquire, 
whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  state  of  our  colleges,  or 
in  our  State  literature,  that  is  really  defective,  which  could 
be  remedied  by  a  State  University. 

"  With  very  few  exceptions,  our  colleges  are  really 
rival  institutions,  got  up  and  supported  by  the  influence 
of  particular  religious  denominations,  and  expected,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  sustain  Christianity  according  to  the 
rules  and  doctrines  of  such  sects.    (This  is  not  mentioned 
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as  objectionable,  but  with  a  view  of  discovering  the 
character  of  our  literature  and  its  defects.)  Owing  to 
this  fact  a  great  interest  is  excited  to  sustain  them,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  have.  Withdraw  this  influ- 
ence and  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  most  of  them. 

"We  have,  to  be  sure,  state  institutions*  founded  on 
property  given  to  particular  districts  of  our  territory, 
but  the  public  derive  no  more  benefit  from  them  than 
from  other  institutions.  The  property  originally  given 
for  this  purpose,  with  careful  management,  would  now 
have  produced  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  most 
extensive  University  of  the  United  States.  The  two  Uni- 
versities have  revenues  from  land  to  the  amount  of 
$9,500  per  annum,  and  have  about  175  college  stu- 
dents, and  150  in  the  preparatory  departments.  The 
revenues  of  the  other  colleges  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  rivalry  between  the  colleges  has  reduced 
the  price  of  tuition  so  low  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  object. 
From  $20  to  $30  per  year  is  the  price,  except  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  the  institutions  are  chiefly  sustained  by 
the  citizens  of  the  place.  The  college  fees  can  not  be 
a  serious  obstacle  ;  the  board,  books,  and  contingencies 
form  the  heavy  items  of  expense,  and  these  are  also 
moderate.  The  expense,  exclusive  of  tuition,  varies  from 
$150  to  $300,  which  sum,  though  serious  with  many, 
forms  no  obstacles  to  many  thousands  of  our  young 
men,  if  they  really  desire  to  attend. 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  and  to 
the  Miami  at  Oxford ;  to  support  which  Congress  gave  two  townships  of 
land  in  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase  and  one  in  the  Symmes'  purchase. 
These  lands  were  leased  at  an  early  day,  and  now  yield  but  a  small  income, 
compared  with  that  of  the  lands  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Mr. 
Lewis  often  sadly  deplored  the  loss  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
which  had  acorued  through  bad  management  of  these  lands.  He  felt  that 
either  gift,  managed  with  foresight,  would  have  sustained  handsomely 
such  a  university  as  the  Legislature  had  requested  him  to  report  upon. 
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"The  faculties  are  generally  composed  of  men  fully 
competent  to  discharge  their  duties,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  furnished  with  good  libraries,  scientific 
apparatus,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  he  truly  said,  Ohio  has 
as  many  facilities  for  collegiate  study  as  any  other  State, 
though,  in  proportion  to  her  institutions,  she  has  not 
as  many  college  students.  It  is  indeed  questionable, 
whether  the  great  number  of  our  institutions,  by  divid- 
ing the  patronage  too  much,  has  not  rather  weakened  the 
whole  as  a  body.  There  must,  then,  be  some  defect  in 
these  institutions,  or  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  for 
this  kind  of  learning  to  supply  them  with  pupils.  To 
consider  the  first  supposition,  we  must  determine  what  is 
or  would  be  considered  defective ;  and  whether  literature 
and  science  have  a  character  so  fixed  that  they  will  admit 
of  no  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of  different  ages  and 
people.  If  what  is  adapted  to  Vienna  is  equally  adapted 
to  Paris,  Oxford,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Ohio,  then, 
indeed,  we  shall  easily  find  a  standard  by  which  to  try 
all  our  institutions ;  but  if  science  and  literature  have  a 
flexibility,  and,  without  changing  their  essential  princi- 
ples, can  be  presented  in  different  aspects,  so  as  to  in- 
terest and  engage  different  popular  tastes,  then  the 
question  becomes  more  intricate,  and  leaves  us  at  lib- 
erty to  call  the  attention  to  such  defects  or  suggest  such 
improvement  as  need  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  inquiry. 

"It  is  difficult  to  define  western  or  even  American 
literature  without  a  comparison  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and,  though  we  have  in  the  United  States  men  of 
high  attainments,  and  institutions  with  the  most  exten- 
sive advantages,  still  our  standard  of  literature  is  rather 
European  than  American.  With  political  institutions 
differing  so  essentially  from  those  of  Europe,  it  may  be 
well  inquired,  whether  the  subject  of  studies  ought  not 
to  partake  in  a  greater  degree  of  the  spirit  of  the  country  ; 
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and  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  around  our  halls 
of  learning  some  objects  that  will  create  a  deeper  interest 
than  is  now  manifested  by  the  body  of  our  youth  to- 
ward them,  and  that  will  exert  a  more  permanent  influ- 
ence on  the  lives  and  characters  of  our  graduates.  We 
are  not  competent  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  but  feel 
bound,  by  the  obligation  imposed  in  the  resolution  under 
consideration,  to  present  it  so  as  at  least  to  satisfy  the 
conscience  of  one  man.  Whether  the  views  taken  are 
correct  or  not  will  be  left  to  those  better  able  to  determine 
this  important  question.  One  fact  is  clear,  namely, 
that  our  youth  do  not,  to  any  great  extent,  resort  to  our 
colleges  and  continue  there  long  enough  to  become  ac- 
complished scholars.  This  can  not  result  from  the  fact 
that  learning  is  of  less  value  here  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, nor  that  there  can  not  be  found  pleasures  in  lit- 
erature more  solid  than  in  other  pursuits.  No  country 
in  the  world  affords  a  wider  field  or  offers  better  reward 
for  literary  enterprise,  and  no  country  presents  a  more 
interesting  field  or  a  greater  variety  of  objects  for  learn- 
ing and  science. 

«  There  is  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  pervading  the 
community,  unshackled  by  those  artificial  restraints  that 
exist  more  or  less  in  other  nations,  and  were,  till  very 
lately,  felt  even  in  the  older  states  of  this  Confederacy. 
Mind  seems  to  have  multiplied  its  power  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Instead  of  having  a  few  master-spirits  to  direct 
and  control  the  mass  of  mind,  each  one  of  the  great 
number,  that  makes  up  that  mass,  is  aiming  itself  to  be- 
come, in  its  sphere,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  master- 
spirit. Our  people  and  almost  the  entire  world  has  felt 
the  powerful  up-heavings  of  this  comparatively  new 
energy.  It  is  not  merely  physical  or  merely  intellectual 
strength.  In  this  country  it  goes  forth  armed  with  the 
power  of  the  government  itself.    To  restrain  it  would 
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be  as  impossible  as  to  turn  back  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  stream  of  the  west.  It  can  not  be  restrained. 
But  it  may  be  guided — morally — religiously — intellect- 
ually— and  thus  made  to  fertilize  and  enrich  ;  or  it  may 
be  left  to  overwhelm  and  destroy. 

"The  whole  tendency  of  our  education  and  pursuits  has 
been  calculated  to  create  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
our  youth,  and  in  too  many  of  our  parents,  that  the 
great  object  of  education  is,  to  enable  us  the  better  and 
more  rapidly  to  accumulate  money  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
encouraged  to  some  extent  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different 
states  in  those  works  that  are  intended  to  promote  their 
pecuniary  interest.  Our  children  very  naturally  con- 
clude that  they  need  no  more  learning  than  is  required 
to  facilitate  their  accumulation  of  property.  If,  then, 
this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  natural  to  look  at  the 
history  of  persons  around  us,  and  see  whether  those  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  collegiate  studies  are  more 
successful  than  those  who  had  less  literary  advantages. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  we  every  day  hear  it  said 
of  well  educated  young  men,  that  they  are  not  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  more  limited  education,  that  their  • 
bodies  and  minds  have,  in  the  course  of  their  studies, 
undergone  some  change  which  disqualifies  them  for  the 
active  business  of  an  enterprising  age.  Many,  in  fact, 
who  enter  college  with  bodies  and  minds  of  the  fairest 
promise,  leave  it  in  a  condition  that  renders  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  useless  members  of  society,  and  our  chil- 
dren are  too  apt  to  look  at  them  and  say,  'If  this  is 
the  fate  of  the  student,  we  pray  not  to  be  made  partakers 
of  a  like  destiny  !' 

"There  is  another  evil  apparent  on  the  present  plan. 
Young  men  go  to  college  to  graduate  ;  they  prosecute 
their  studies  as  so  many  tasks,  and  are  careful  to  make 
the  least  possible  amount  of  attainment  answer  the  pur- 
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pose.  They  graduate,  and  then  their  work  is  done,  their 
books  laid  by,  and  henceforth  they  are  free  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  business  they  wish,  taking  no  care  what- 
ever to  continue  their  studies,  and  without  seeming  to 
expect  any  further  use  of  their  books  and  learning.  Of 
course,  whether  such  persons  engage  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions or  other  pursuits,  they  can  not  far  exceed  other 
persons,  and  especially  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  those 
having  the  most  learning  rely  on  their  past  acquisitions, 
and  fail  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry.  These  students 
certainly  have  not  made  the  first  acquisition,  namely, 
the  love  of  learning,  and  their  time  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  employed  in  the  shop,  counting-room, 
office,  or  field. 

"These  different  results  of  learning  are  not  necessary 
or  natural ;  there  must  be  defects  somewhere.  To  point 
them  out  according  to  our  own  views,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  offense  than  to  effect  any  good  purpose. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  without  some  improvement 
we  are  not  likely  soon  to  have  any  fixed  principle  or 
standard  of  literature,  corresponding  with  our  elevated 
condition  in  a  national  point  of  view. 

"We  must  see  the  connection  that  exists  between 
eminent  learning  and  eminent  success,  in  the  different 
pursuits  that  now  engage  our  attention,  and  our  course 
of  studies  must  adapt  itself  to  those  pursuits,  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  at  least,  to  make  that  connection  palpable. 
It  will  not  be  required  to  make  the  course  less  thorough, 
but  rather  increase  it,  by  adding  those  practical  subjects 
which  are  so  much  neglected,  and  making  all  that  is 
called  dry  in  study,  aid  us  in  those  departments  that 
our  natural,  civil,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  moral 
condition  and  relations  make  it  indispensable  for  us 
to  understand.  And  equally  important  is  it  that  our 
health  should  be  cared  for ;  better  for  our  sons  and 
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daughters  that  they  should  never  pass  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  Common  School  learning,  than  to  obtain  more 
than  this  at  the  price  of  sound,  vigorous  bodies  and  con- 
stitutions. The  mental  powers  of  a  man  are  withdrawn 
from  the  world  when  his  body  is  worn  out ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  these  powers  are  increased  and  made  more 
useful,  is  the  body,  through  which  they  are  exercised,  more 
important.  Whatever  else  is  neglected  in  a  College,  the 
health  of  the  student  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

"  We  omit  all  argument  to  prove  the  importance  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning ;  such  labor  would  be  use- 
less. There  are  some  points  too  plain  to  allow  of  argu- 
ment in  their  support,  and  this  one  especially,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  now  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
popular  education  in  Common  Schools. 

"One  other  question  maybe  asked,  namely:  Can  not 
the  Legislature  so  control  the  Colleges  already  in  exist- 
ence, as  to  raise  the  general  standard  and  adopt  the  stud- 
ies to  the  end  proposed  ?  We  answer,  But  two  of  them 
are,  in  any  manner,  under  legislative  control,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  peculiar  patrons  and  peculiar  interests  to 
promote.  And,  though  all  these  labors  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  great  results,  and  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  morals  alike  demand  for  them  every  possible  en- 
couragement, yet  each  has  something  peculiar  that  would 
prevent  absolute  legislative  control,  nor  do  we  think  it 
even  desirable.  There  is  an  amount  of  enterprise  and  in- 
terest exerted  in  behalf  of  these  separate  organizations, 
that  we  could  not  expect  would  be  exerted  in  behalf 
of  any  state  institutions  ;  and  the  different  religious  so- 
cieties prefer  to  have  their  own  institutions  of  this  kind. 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  standard  of  literature  of  our  own  ; 
if  wo  are  to  have  a  reformation  and  improvement  in  the 
higher  walks  of  learning  and  science ;  if  the  great  book 
of  nature  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  science  of  this  day, 
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and  other  days,  is  to  be  made  tributary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unbounded  mental,  moral  and  physical  re- 
sources of  this  heaven-favored  land ;  if  all  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  youths  in  our  Common  Schools,  are 
to  have  furnished,  for  as  many  as  will  improve  it,  the 
advantage  for  traveling  the  full  length  of  this  most  de- 
lightful road,  nor  less  delightful  than  useful ;  if  all  the 
Colleges  now  organized  are  to  have  a  point  of  elevation 
erected  far  beyond  their  present  objects,  with  sufficient 
inducements  to  cause  them  to  put  forth  increased  ener- 
gies ;  if,  in  short,  Ohio  would  bring  forth  the  cap-stone, 
and  present  to  the  world  a  system  of  education,  embrac- 
ing every  department  of  learning,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  the 
highest  possible  literary  attainments ;  then  must  she 
establish  a  College,  or  University,  or  institution  of  some 
other  name,  adapted  to  these  great  purposes. 

"  That  the  time  has  arrived,  when  the  interest  and  rep- 
utation of  the  State  alike  require  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution,  I  am  fully  satisfied  ;  the  location, 
whenever  it  is  established,  is  too  clearly  indicated  to 
require  any  remarks.  The  seat  of  government,  located 
as  it  is  nearly  central,  where,  from  its  situation  in  the 
midst  of  an  agricultural  country,  the  means  of  living 
must  always  be  abundant  and  comparatively  cheap,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  advantages  that  present  them- 
selves, point  to  Columbus  for  the  place  where,  in  order 
to  finish  the  catalogue  of  public  institutions,  a  State  Uni- 
versity, for  general  literature  and  science,  worthy  of  an 
intelligent,  wealthy  and  enterprising  people,  should  be 
established. 

"The  only  matter  of  doubt  is,  whether  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  on  whose  favor  this  and  every  other  enter- 
prise must  depend,  is  satisfied  that  the  interest  and  honor 
of  the  State  call  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  T 
have  said  interest  and  honor;  for  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
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though  frugal,  and  unwilling  to  expend  money  that  is 
not  required  for  the  public  good,  are  not  confined  in  then- 
appropriations  merely  to  direct  interested  motives.  What 
citizen  ever  complained  because  the  several  asylums  have 
been  erected  here,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  that  are  to- 
tally or  partially  deprived  of  their  faculties  or  senses  ? 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  first  murmur  has  not 
been  heard.  They  are  monuments  of  the  philanthropy 
of  our  people.  The  same  public  spirit  that  has  not  only 
sustained,  but  demanded  the  execution  of  the  different 
enterprises  patronized  by  the  State,  will  not  only  permit, 
but  demand  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  if  it 
can,  in  its  course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  be  so 
organized  and  conducted  as  to  elevate  still  higher  our 
State  and  our  people.  And  whenever  public  opinion 
shall  be  clearly  indicated  in  favor  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, there  will  not  be  wanting  the  means  to  support 
it,  or  men  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  it.  Till 
then,  it  will  be  useless  to  go  farther  into  details  on  this 
subject.  Whether  public  opinion  has  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently expressed  to  justify  taking  the  incipient  measures 
for  establishing  such  a  University,  is  best  known  to  your 
honorable  body.  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  an  opin- 
ion on  this  point. 

"The  next  question,  and  that  which  we  presume  was 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  Legislature,  when  the 
question  was  referred,  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a 
University  for  the  education  of  teachers.  This  requires 
the  investigation  of  the  following  points  : 

"1.  Is  there  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers  in 
our  State  ? 

"  2.  Are  there  any  defects  in  the  qualifications  of  those 
now  filling  the  place  of  teachers  ?  and, 
"3.  What  are  these  defects  ? 

"4.  What  measures  are  now  adopted  to  supply  a 
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proper  number  of  teachers  of  sufficient  qualifications, 
and  how  far  will  such  measures  supply  the  demand  ? 

"5.  What  additional  measures  are  required,  and  will 
a  State  institution  be  the  best  means  to  effect  the  object  ? 

"  1.  The  general  representation  of  persons  in  every 
county,  proves  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  twelve  thousand 
schools  required  to  be  taught.  And  we  include  now  all 
that  teach  or  desire  to  teach,  good  and  bad.  If  the  ex- 
aminers could  see  any  prospect  of  procuring  good  teach- 
ers, they  would  reject  one-third  of  the  number  that  now 
receive  certificates  ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  give  men 
and  women  certificates  of  qualification  against  their  own 
judgment,  because,  if  they  are  rigid,  the  districts  must  go 
without  schools.  Directors,  too,  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy teachers  having  the  lowest  class  of  certificates,  be- 
cause they  can  not  get  such  as  they  wish. 

"2.  There  are  in  this  State  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  that  are  well  qualified.  In  general, 
the  females  are  better  qualified  than  the  males  ;  but  the 
number  of  those  of  either  sex  that  are  well  qualified, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  required.  If  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  accounts  we  receive,  (and  there  can 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  any  doubt  of  their  correctness,)  not 
more  than  one-half  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  are  even 
tolerably  qualified  for  the  business.  On  this  point  a  great 
variety  of  evidence  could  be  produced,  but  the  statement 
will  be  admitted,  because  almost  every  man  from  his  own 
observation  knows  it  to  be  true.  At  the  present  time, 
incompetent  teachers  are  doing  more  harm  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  more  effectually  hindering  the  intro- 
duction of  good  schools,  on  a  good  system,  than  all  other 
influences  put  together.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
teachers  complaining  of  a  law  that  requires  them  to  keep 
records  and  make  quarterly  reports,  simply  because  they 
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have  not  sufficient  business  knowledge  to  perform  the 
work.  Those  who  despair  of  perfecting  our  school  sys- 
tem, urge  the  defective  character  of  teachers,  as  the 
strongest  evidence  to  sustain  their  views,  alleging  that  we 
have  no  sufficient  mode  of  securing  a  better  class  of 
teachers,  without  which  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
the  schools  can  not  be  elevated  to  the  rank  that  the 
majority  of  the  community  aspire  to. 

"3.  In  describing  the  defects  of  teachers,  so  as  to  be 
understood,  the  required  qualifications  must  be  stated ; 
and  in  doing  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  grade 
of  education  required  in  our  schools. 

"  We  can  not  go  into  all  the  different  classes  of  schools 
in  our  State,  but  we  can  consider  what  should  be  taught 
in  the  best  Common  Schools,  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
lowest  standard  of  the  lowest  school.  And  here  one 
word  may  be  required.  Poor  teachers,  and  penurious 
men,  are  ever  averse  to  raising  the  standard  of  education  ; 
and  they  labor  hard  to  create  an  impression  that  the  rights 
of  the  people  are  infringed  by  requiring  teachers  to  pos- 
sess certain  qualifications,  before  they  can  draw  public 
money  for  services  in  this  department. 

"The  measure,  however,  really  presents  a  different 
aspect.  There  has  been  more  downright  quackery  and 
imposition  practiced  by  ignorant  teachers,  than  by  per- 
sons in  any  other  profession.  It  is  found  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  our  rights,  and  to  guard  against  impo- 
sition, to  adopt  some  precautionary  measures,  as  is  done 
in  every  State  where  Common  Schools  exist.  The  object 
is  effectually  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed from  a  thousand  different  places,  in  favor  of 
employing  none  but  good  teachers.  In  admitting  that  a 
teacher  of  second-rate  qualifications  may  sometimes  be 
employed,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  for 
a  moment,  that  in  one  district  the  children  ought  to  be 
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content  with  a  less  education  than  another.  Far  from  it. 
All  our  youth  have  a  right,  (and  we  hope  their  parents 
will  very  soon  assert  that  right,)  to  an  education  as  good 
as  the  best  that  is  given  in  our  Common  Schools.  But 
we  must  look  at  the  condition  of  schools  in  our  State  as 
they  exist  ;  and  when  the  demand  is  still  greater,  public 
opinion  will  provide  the  means  of  supplying  it. 

"First,  on  this  point.  What  is  the  highest  requirement  ? 
It  is  now  conceded  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  youth 
must  henceforth  receive  their  education  in  Common 
Schools.  This  brings  to  the  support  of  these  schools  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  will  not  be  contented  with 
a  second-rate  teacher.  Our  State  is  multiplying  her 
towns  and  villages,  and  in  each  of  these  there  will  be, 
(where  there  are  not  now,)  several  schools  so  arranged  as 
to  make  several  departments,  the  lower  of  which  will  take 
the  small  children  and  those  just  commencing.  From 
these  lower  rooms,  when  they  have  reached  certain  attain- 
ments to  be  fixed,  they  will  advance  to  another,  where 
they  will  be  carried  on  to  such  further  point  as  con- 
venience may  designate.  Thence  they  will  advance  to 
the  highest  department  in  the  school,  and  here  will  be 
required  the  most  experienced  and  best  educated  teacher. 
He  should  thoroughly  understand  all  the,  branches  of  an 
English  education,  as  taught  in  our  best  schools,  in- 
cluding the  exact  sciences  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  and  be  capable  of  directing  younger 
teachers,  as  he  would  frequently  be  at  the  head  of  a  school 
having  several  departments,  with  children  of  all  ages,  and 
pursuing  a  great  variety  of  studies  ;  and  however  well 
otherwise  educated,  he  should  have  acquired  a  habit  and 
love  of  study.  He  should  be  improvable,  and  try  at  least 
to  increase  his  usefulness,  and  improve  the  condition  of 
his  school  every  month.    The  best  educated  men  some- 
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times  fail  as  Common  School  teachers,  because  they  look 
upon  the  work  as  beneath  them.  This  false  sentiment 
must  be  eradicated,  and  a  good  teacher  of  the  Common 
School,  rising  above  such  prejudices,  must  estimate  for 
himself  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  make  it  his 
glory  to  excel  in  his  office. 

"Towns  only  have  been  spoken  of  as  at  present  de- 
manding these  high  qualifications  in  the  teachers,  because 
in  country  districts  there  can  not  be  brought  together 
children  enough  to  establish  a  school  thus  arranged  ;  and 
the  people  are  not  yet  always  willing  to  give  such  a  price 
for  a  district  school  made  up  of  those  learning  the 
alphabet,  and  upwards,  as  will  secure  such  a  teacher. 
But,  as  the  love  of  learning  increases,  (and  like  money, 
the  love  of  it  increases  with  increased  acquisition,)  the 
people  will  see  the  advantage  of  thus  classing  the  studies 
in  schools,  and  will  either  establish  township  schools,  or 
several  districts  will  unite  and  form  a  higher  school,  pre- 
serving their  present  arrangement.  For  those  who  wish 
to  prosecute  still  further  their  studies,  the  advantage  of 
such  a  plan  will  be  so  obvious,  that  the  community  will 
be  sure  to  adopt  it  or  something  better,  leading  to  the 
same  result.  There  are,  however,  organizations  now  in 
existence,  that  require,  in  justice  to  our  children  and  our 
country,  two  thousand  additional  teachers  of  the  class 
above  described. 

"Secondly,  on  this  point — we  are  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  the  lowest  admitted  standard  or  qualification 
for  the  lowest  school  in  this  State.  This  can  be  best  seen 
by  noticing  what  is  to  be  taught  in  such  schools.  About 
one-half,  or  perhaps  more  of  our  Common  Schools  are 
in  districts,  where  the  population  is  only  sufficient  to 
employ  one  teacher  at  a  time.  The  people  are  either 
farmers  or  mechanics  ;  they  have  not  made  their  calcula- 
tions to  do  more  than  keep  a  man's  school,  say  three  or 
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four  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  woman's  school  the  same 
period  in  the  summer.  The  children  of  all  ages  and 
studies  attend  the  same  schools  and  at  the  same  time  as 
their  convenience  is  best  promoted.  The  male  scholars 
old  enough  to  labor,  generally  work  during  the  summers, 
the  very  young  scholars  usually  stay  from  school  during 
the  winters.  Teachers  for  this  class  of  schools,  it  is 
plain,  must  also  have  other  business,  and  when  not 
teaching,  must  devote  their  time  to  other  employments. 
It  is  useless  to  urge  that  schools  must  only  employ  pro- 
fessional teachers.  That  it  would  be  better  to  organize  so 
as  to  keep  the  schools  open  all  the  year,  and  thus  secure 
the  services  of  professional  teachers,  is  admitted ;  but 
this  can  not  now  be  done,  and  though  we  look  for  great 
improvements,  we  ought  not  to  anticipate  such  a  state 
of  things  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  We  must 
rather  view  the  schools  as  they  are,  and  provide  accord- 
ingly, taking  care  to  make  the  provision  on  a  scale  that 
may  be  enlarged  as  public  opinion  requires  it,  without 
changing  the  principle.  Male  teachers,  then,  for  this 
class  of  schools,  should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  the 
following  branches  :  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  United  States  history ;  and  should 
so  understand  these  as  to  be  able  to  teach  them  accurately. 
Something  more  than  calling  words  or  figures  by  their 
right  names  is  required.  A  teacher  while  instructing  a 
child  to  read,  (if  he  understand  his  business,)  can  give  him 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  etc.  ;  in  fact, 
if  we  intend  to  awaken  the  real  intellectual  power  of  our 
youth,  we  must  teach  them  to  think.  This  must  begin 
with  their  first  reading  lesson.  To  teach  a  child  to  pro- 
nounce a  word  without  connecting  it  with  an  idea,  is  to 
teach  it  to  be  superficial  in  all  after  life.  The  child's 
thoughts  must  be  directed  to  the  ideas  or  principles  con- 
tained in  the  lesson,  and  thus  will  be  cultivated  the  power 
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of  concentrating  the  whole  mind  on  any  given  object  or 
topic,  a  power  that  is  more  needed,  and  the  want  of 
which  is  more  felt,  than  any  other  mental  ability.  Were 
our  youth  to  receive  proper  early  instruction,  they  would 
not  in  after  life  read  a  page  or  a  paragraph  without  get- 
ting the  ideas  it  contained,  and  they  would  easily  dis- 
tinguish on  all  subjects,  because  their  habits  of  thought 
and  discrimination  would  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
proper  manner.  But  this  subject,  which  ought  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  can  not  be 
dwelt  on  here  to  any  greater  extent. 

"As  moral  influence  is  the  only  power  that  gives 
efficacy  to  any  of  our  institutions,  youth  should  early  be 
taught  the  habit  of  self-control ;  they  should  be  so  in- 
structed as  to  make  them  orderly  from  choice,  and  their 
choice  should  be  based  on  correct  motives.  And  while 
they  should  observe  rigidly  the  laws  of  the  teacher,  he 
should  be  both  able  and  willing  to  show  to  the  youth  the 
reasonableness  of  law  and  order.  To  compel  obedience 
to  the  law,  against  the  youth's  sense  of  justice,  is  but 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  discontent  with  all  gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  rules  required  in  schools,  of 
which  a  competent  teacher  can  not  show  a  reason  satis- 
factory to  nineteen-twentieths  of  his  scholars.  As  moral 
government  is  substituted  for  adults  instead  of  physical 
power,  to  preserve  order  in  a  free  country,  so  we  are 
called  on,  whatever  expense  it  may  require,  to  give  such 
character  to  our  instruction,  as  will  subject  our  youth  to 
the  proper  influence  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  More 
of  good  or  ill  depends  on  this  part  of  education,  than 
barely  to  learn  reading  and  writing.  If  we  are  right  in 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  to  be  given  in  our  poorest 
schools,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  further  the  kind  of 
teachers  required. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  this  class  of 
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teachers  we  need  above  what  are  now  engaged  ;  but  we  re- 
quire in  all  at  least  6,000  male  teachers  to  teach  from  four 
to  six  months  in  the  year,  in  districts  where  such  teachers 
must  depend  on  other  business  the  residue  of  the  year. 
That  various  improvements  will  go  on,  modifying  this 
state  of  things  from  time  to  time,  is  admitted ;  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  will  increase  the  demand  for 
teachers,  so  that  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be 
wanted  not  less  than  the  number  above  specified  for  this 
class  of  schools.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
this  class  of  schools  is  reduced,  the  number  of  the  higher 
class  will  be  increased. 

"  Third.  If  these  are  the  standards  to  which  our 
teachers  are  required  to  come,  the  defects  in  character  and 
qualification  of  many  of  our  present  teachers  will  be 
obvious  to  every  person.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  be  filled  up  by  those  who  may 
examine  it,  than  to  point  out  defects  which  are  indeed 
palpable,  but  would  add  nothing  to  our  conviction  by 
being  here  presented. 

"Fourth.  I  am  next  to  consider  what  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  These  are  of 
several  kinds.  The  only  direct  legislative  provision  is 
found  in  the  law  appointing  examiners  of  teachers  for 
Common  Schools.  The  letter  of  the  law  only  guards  the 
people  from  imposition,  by  refusing  certificates  to  those 
not  qualified,  and  if  the  examiners  should  take  no  farther 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  be  content  with  barely  a  nega- 
tive influence,  then,  indeed,  their  office  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
custom  of  one  board  will  show  the  action  of  most  boards 
in  the  State. 

"The  examiners  organize  and  fix  their  regular  monthly 
and  quarterly  meetings,  give  the  proper  notice,  and  in- 
vite tcnrhers  to  come  forward.    Several  attend  for  exam- 
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ination,  some  are  well  qualified  and  pass  accordingly  ; 
some  are  not  qualified  and  present  no  promise  of  future 
improvement,  these  last  are  rejected ;  others,  and  much 
the  largest  number,  are  but  poorly  qualified.    They  have 
never  had  their  capacity  measured  ;  no  standard  has  been 
presented  to  them.     Their  views  of  teaching  are,  of 
course,  limited ;  but  they  have  talent,  good  character  and 
enterprise ;  they  see  and  now  admit  their  imperfections, 
and  are  anxious  to  improve.    They  ask  only  for  a  six 
months'  certificate,  and  undertake  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
and  directions  of  the  examiners,  being  told  that  they 
must  advance  in  order  to  get  their  certificates  renewed 
and  extended.     This  class  of  young  men  is  made  up, 
mostly,  of  those  residing  and  laboring  at  home  in  the 
summer,  and  teaching  in  the  winter.    Their  morals  are 
always  good,  and  they  feel  a  common  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  neighborhood  and  country.    The'y  are  se- 
lected by  their  neighbors,  because  they  are  the  best  quali- 
fied and  most  promising  that  can  be  had,  or  they  take  up 
the  business  because  it  accords  more  than  any  other  with 
their  taste  and  love  of  learning.    When  they  have  re- 
ceived these  new  impressions  from  the  examiners,  a  new 
field  is  at  once  opened  to  them.    That  which  had  been 
begun  without  much  consideration  becomes  interesting ; 
they  return  to  the  school-house,  study  alike  the  character 
of  the  scholars,  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  the  best 
mode  of  imparting  instruction.    On  this  last  point,  they 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  resort  to  their  own  inventive  fac- 
ulties, not  being  fettered  by  early  prejudices.    As  many 
as  have  high  and  honorable  ambition,  will  improve  upon 
every  lesson,  and  while  the  principles  of  learning,  science 
and  morals  will  be  the  same  in  all  the  schools,  each 
teacher  will  become  an  inventor  and  originator  of  some 
improvement  by  which  he,  at  least,  can  better  communi- 
cate instruction  to  the  pupils.    In  this  way,  under  our 
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present  system,  teachers  will  be  sent  to  the  field,  some  to 
make  an  unsuccessful  effort,  others  to  succeed  partially, 
and  others  to  press  constantly  forward  till  they  place 
themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  learned  and  eminent 
instructors. 

"I  have  described  faintly  what  does  take  place  in  many 
cases,  and  may  be  done  in  every  county.  The  examiners, 
in  most  cases,  seem  to  have  united  in  adopting  measures 
calculated  to  produce  these  results.  There  are  exceptions, 
to  be  sure,  but  even  where  examiners  are  indifferent,  the 
example  of  other  counties  and  public  opinion  will  compel 
them  to  correct  action,  or  a  resignation  of  their  places  to 
others  who  have  public  spirit  enough  to  perform  this  serv- 
ice, with  a  view  of  carrying  out  measures  at  least  as  ex- 
tensive as  have  been  named. 

"Young  men  now  have  some  encouragement  to  prose- 
cute their  studies  and  become  teachers,  because  the  school 
fund  has  greatly  increased,  public  opinion  has  undergone 
a  great  change,  and  they  may  expect  to  receive  a  some- 
what suitable  compensation  for  this  service,  whether  as 
temporary  or  permanent  teachers.  All  these  influences 
together  are  operating  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teach- 
ers, and  increase  the  number  of  those  well  educated,  and 
would  ultimately  go  far  to  supply  the  demand.  But,  for 
many  years  to  come,  we  can  not  expect  to  have  a  moiety 
of  the  number  required,  unless  there  are  some  additional 
measures  taken  ;  and  our  money  (now  amounting  to  a 
large  sum)  will  be,  to  some  extent,  misapplied  in  pay- 
ment to  indifferent  teachers,  our  children  will  spend  much 
time  in  school,  to  little  profit,  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  education  will  not  bear  just  proportion  to  the 
amount  expended  in  our  Common  Schools. 

"  Fifth.  What  additional  measures  can  be  taken,  com- 
bining the  greatest  advantages,  is  matter  of  doubt,  and  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine.    A  variety  of  plans  pre- 
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sent  themselves.  One  is,  to  employ  in  each  county,  an 
officer  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  visiting  the  schools,  instructing  the  teachers,  cor- 
recting their  errors,  and  who  should  lecture  from  time  to 
time  at  some  central  place  in  the  townships,  be  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  attend  to  vari- 
ous other  duties  that  are  now  neglected,  including  most 
of  what  is  now  assigned  to  Auditors.  Whatever  other 
means  are  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  expense 
of  paying  such  an  officer  would  be  saved  many  times 
over  in  the  harmony,  economy  and  various  other  im- 
provements that  would  be  introduced  into  the  system. 
In  the  absence  of  other  provisions,  it  would  be  almost 
indispensable  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  difficulty  in  determining  how  such  an  officer  shall  be 
appointed  so  as  to  guard  against  all  party  influence,  and 
at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  public  sentiment,  has 
hitherto  been  an  obstacle  to  the  measure. 

"The  popular  opinion  in  this  and  various  other  States, 
points  to  an  institution  to  be  devoted  especially  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of  in  reference  to  teachers.  Many  have  be- 
come the  advocates  for  such  an  institution,  without  per- 
haps examining  it  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  five  scholars  in  the  State  would,  without  consulta- 
tion, give  the  same  definition  or  description  of  a  normal 
school.  The  requisitions  of  teachers,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore defined  them,  sufficiently  indicate  what  a  teacher 
should  be  taught,  but  how  he  shall  be  taught,  is  equally 
important.  Two  men  can  be  selected,  equally  well  edu- 
cated ;  one  will  teach  a  crowded  school  of  forty  scholars, 
so  that  all  will  advance  rapidly,  and  preserve,  without 
much  labor  or  corporeal  punishment,  perfect  discipline  ; 
while  the  other,  with  any  smaller  number,  will,  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  punishment  he  can  inflict,  fail  to  preserve 
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order,  or  cause  any  advance  in  his  school.  "Whether  this 
art  can  be  made  a  branch  of  instruction,  has  long  been 
considered  doubtful.  The  experience  of  institutions  in 
Europe  seems  to  have  settled  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In.  Massachusetts,  legislative  provision  is  actually 
made  for  a  school  of  this  kind ;  in  New  York,  provision 
is  made  in  the  various  Colleges  and  Academies  that  re- 
ceive legislative  aid,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools. 

"It  may  now  be  considered  as  a  settled  question,  that 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  governing  and 
teaching  a  school,  which  may  be  taught  and  learned  as 
any  other  art  or  profession.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many 
excellent  self-made  teachers,  who  have  become  so  by  long 
experience  and  labor,  and  there  are  many  self-made  men, 
who  are  eminent  in  all  the  other  professions,  and  in 
neither  case  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  success  of  one 
man,  without  superior  advantages,  would  justify  us  in 
abolishing  those  institutions  which  are  intended  to  aid 
students  in  such  professions,  or  that,  because  a  few  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  their  disadvantages,  therefore  all  men 
can  do  so.  If  one  man  has  learned  to  govern  a  large 
school  with  very  little  corporeal  punishment,  he  can 
teach  another  with  ordinary  capacity  the  same  art.  If 
one  man  has  learned  how  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the 
great  variety  of  minds  presented  in  the  school-room,  he 
can  teach  others  to  do  so.  If  he  has  learned  a  mode 
of  approaching  each  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wake 
it  up  and  secure  at  once  a  love  of  himself  and  the  study ; 
if  he  has  found  the  art  of  making  children  reason  at  an 
early  age ;  these,  as  well  as  all  other  important  acquisi- 
tions in  the  business  of  teaching,  can  be  imparted  to  oth- 
ers of  ordinary  capacity.  Heretofore  teachers  have  all 
acted  without  associated  effort,  each  sought  his  own  and 
no  other  interest,  his  experience  died  with  him,  and  no 
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record  was  preserved  of  improvements  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions. To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  want  of 
improvement  in  a  profession  so  important  to  all  our 
interests  individually  and  collectively. 

"With  the  experience  of  other  nations  and  other 
States,  as  well  as  the  success  which  has  attended  indi- 
vidual experiments  in  our  own  State,  before  me,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  that  with  teachers  educated  for  the 
business,  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  districts  in  our  State, 
we  should  with  the  same  money  that  is  now  expended, 
secure  to  our  children  an  education  far  exceeding  in 
amount  and  far  superior  in  quality  to  what  is  generally 
furnished.  The  advantages  of  associated  power  are  felt 
in  every  other  department,  and  may  also  be  felt  in  this. 
That  the  interest  of  the  people  demands  some  provision 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  what 
shall  be  the  specific  plan  ultimately  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  is  a  matter  much  more  difficult  to  decide. 

"  One  plan  is,  to  have  county  Seminaries,  by  appropri- 
ating to  each  county  a  certain  amount  of  money,  on  con- 
dition that  the  counties  would  severally  add  an  equal  sum 
or  any  other  proportion,  and  thus  furnish  a  central  High 
School  for  this  purpose  in  each  county  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed. 

"Another  plan  is,  to  divide  the  State  into  some  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  educational  districts,  and  establish  a 
normal  school  at  some  central  point  in  each  district. 

"Another  plan  proposes  to  appropriate  certain  sums 
of  money  to  each  of  the  different  Colleges,  that  will 
undertake  to  organize  in  their  institutions  a  teachers' 
department,  and  instruct  a  certain  number  of  persons  as 
teachers  of  Common  Schools. 

"A  fourth  plan  is,  to  make  a  commencement  by  estab- 
lishing at  Columbus,  one  normal  or  model  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 
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"Each,  of  these  four  plans  have  been  advocated,  and 
the  last  named  pretty  generally,  being  considered  import- 
ant, whether  either  of  the  others  be  adopted  or  not. 

"  I  have  approached  this  subject  with  caution,  doubt- 
ing from  the  commencement  what  course  to  recommend. 
My  views,  till  I  commenced  the  investigation  under  the 
resolution  referred  to,  were  rather  unfavorable  to  any  leg- 
islative action ;  but  when  the  responsibility  of  making  an 
official  report  was  imposed  upon  me,  slight  as  might  be 
its  influence,  it  called  for  a  full  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  is  the  opinion  herein  expressed ;  and, 
however  it  may  vary  from  former  opinions,  I  can  not 
honestly  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

"The  importance  of  some  institution  for  teachers  is 
conceded  in  my  previous  remarks.  Under  what  system 
it  should  be  established,  is  an  inquiry  more  properly 
to  be  directed  to  professed  teachers.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  too  new  an  enterprise  to  estab- 
lish more  than  one.  There  is  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  I  should  recommend  but  one  now,  most  of  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  your  body.  One  reason  may 
be  stated.  We  do  not  all  yet  understand  the  subject ; 
we  need  an  exhibition  of  its  practical  operation.  The 
best  plan  will  hardly  be  hit  upon  at  first ;  it  may  take 
years  of  corrections  and  improvements,  before  we  reach 
that  degree  of  perfection  that  a  model  school  must  pos- 
sess. It  is  even  doubtful,  whether  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  could  be  found  prepared  at  once  to  go  into 
the  work  advantageously.  There  are  men  of  learning 
in  every  county,  but  not  every  learned  man  would  be  a 
good  teacher  of  teachers ;  and  unless  there  be  something 
to  be  taught  differently  from  our  English  or  Classical 
education,  we  would  scarcely  advise  the  establishment 
of  the  institution. 

"  An  experiment  may  be  made  here  with  very  little 
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expense,  and  till  the  experiment  is  made,  it  may  not 
be  prudent  to  expend  a  large  sum  for  buildings  or  other- 
wise. Buildings,  for  the  present,  could  be  rented,  or, 
what  would  be  better,  as  the  city  of  Columbus  is  about 
to  erect  large  school-houses,  it  would,  no  doubt,  willingly 
allow  the  State  to  use  three  or  four  rooms  for  the  teachers' 
school.  As  the  students  would  all  be  teachers,  they  could, 
without  additional  expense,  instruct  all  the  youth  in  the 
city  according  to  the  most  improved  system.  Indeed, 
a  normal  school  can  not  successfully  be  established,  un- 
less it  be  in  connection  with  schools  of  the  different  grades, 
from  primary  schools  up  to  those  esteemed  the  highest. 
If  some  plan  like  this  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
require  not  more  than  three  professors,  till  the  success 
attending  the  enterprise  should  induce  an  extension  of  the 
work.  The  students  attending  should  all  be  admitted 
free  of  tuition  charge  and  the  benefits  made  equal.  Each 
county  should  be  entitled  to  send  one  at  least.  A  diffi- 
culty is  presented  in  providing  boarding  and  other  ex- 
penses. But  few  of  those  who  are  to  become  school- 
teachers, have  the  means  of  paying  heavy  charges,  even 
if  tuition  is  gratuitous,  nor  is  the  inducement  to  become 
a  teacher  at  present  so  great  as  to  justify  very  heavy  ex- 
penses for  this  purpose.  Females  would  probably  form 
a  large  number  of  the  students  for  teachers,  if  they  had 
the  means  of  support  while  attending.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  certainly  be  well  to  make  provision 
for  boarding,  say  one  student  from  each  county,  when- 
ever the  Legislature  should  feel  authorized  to  appropriate 
as  much  money  as  would  effect  such  a  purpose  ;  but 
this  could  not  probably  be  done,  till  one  or  two  years' 
experience  convinced  the  people  generally  of  the  great 
advantages  resulting  to  them  from  such  a  course.  In 
the  mean  time,  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
per  year  would  purchase  the  apparatus  and  employ  three 
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professors.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  instruction 
for  at  least  one  hundred  students. 

"The  only  real  objection  that  can  be  anticipated  is 
found  in  the  expense,  and  possibly  an  apprehension  that 
the  people  would  not  sanction  such  an  outlay ;  but  what- 
ever doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  University,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  there  should  be  any  here.  The  cry  of  poor 
teachers  is  universal,  and  in  some  places  teachers  can  not 
be  had  of  any  qualification.  This  want  is  sensibly  felt 
by  the  people,  and  if  there  is  any  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  supply  the  deficiency, 
or  contribute  to  such  a  result,  surely  it  would  be  approved 
of.  However  much  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  com- 
plain of  expenses  incurred  for  purposes  not  general  in 
their  benefits,  they  have  never  complained  of  such  ex- 
penditures as  evidently  carry  with  them  corresponding 
advantages  to  the  whole  people ;  and  if  the  advantages 
of  an  institution  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School 
teachers  can  be  made  to  appear  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  general  education,  it  would  be  an  unjust  reflection 
upon  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  people,  to 
anticipate  their  objection  to  it.  Still,  I  am  far  from 
urging  the  adoption  of  any  measure  that  would  involve 
expense,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  your  body  to  be  required 
for  the  general  interest,  and  unless  there  be  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  such  a  course. 

"  I  forbear  going  further  into  details,  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  would  probably  be  to  appoint  a  board  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  to  consist  of  three  or  five  men,  who 
should  give  such  advice  and  exercise  such  control  as  is 
usually  exercised  by  trustees,  (under  the  direction  of  and 
accountable  to  the  Legislature.)  The  Legislature  could 
either  appoint  the  professors,  or  authorize  the  board  so 
appointed  to  do  it ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
faculty,  when  organized,  to  prescribe  all  the  rules  and 
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regulations  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board. 

"  In  addition  to  all  the  English  branches,  it  is  found 
indispensable  to  have  at  least  several  hundred  teachers, 
capable  of  instructing  in  the  German  language.  All 
former  controversy  on  this  last  point  being  now  prob- 
ably settled,  it  follows  that  the  advocates  of  both  lan- 
guages should  unite,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  provide 
such  measures  as  will,  in  the  surest  and  speediest  way, 
secure  that  familiar  intercourse  which  alone  can  secure 
concert  in  feeling  in  all  the  various  subjects  that  require 
to  be  decided  by  jjopular  influence.  The  number  of 
German  youth  in  our  State  is  much  greater  than  has 
heretofore  been  estimated.  The  parents  speak  their  native 
language,  and  it  will  be  the  language  of  the  domestic 
circle.  Children,  therefore,  can  not  easily  learn  English 
of  a  teacher  who  can  not  speak  German.  The  children 
are  anxious  to  learn  English,  but  wish  to  learn  the 
German  at  the  same  time.  Parents  are  very  naturally 
unwilling  to  give  up  their-  own  language,  and  frequently 
would  rather  their  offspring  should  neglect  all  study  than 
to  study  English  exclusively,  lest  the  latter  course  should 
operate  as  a  sacrifice  of  their  own  dialect. 

"  The  various  interests  involved  in  this  subject  can  not 
be  met  fully  without  procuring  a  class  of  teachers  well 
educated  in  both  languages.  Such  men  or  women  do  not 
now  exist  in  any  thing  like  the  proportion  demanded  ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  very  many  educated  German 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  native  American,  that  the  want 
can  not  be  supplied  without  a  State  institution. 

"  It  is  proper  that  one  objection  should  be  anticipated 
and  answered.  It  may  be  said  that  if  there  are  a  thou- 
sand teachers  required,  and  the  want  still  increasing,  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools  will  fall  too  far  short 
of  supplying  the  demand  to  justify  the  expense.  We 
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answer,  that  the  benefit  of  these  schools  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  number  directly  taught  in  them.  The  instruc- 
tion of  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  teachers,  if  confined, 
in  fact,  to  the  furnishing  of  that  number,  would  render 
the  expediency  of  the  measure  doubtful ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that-  every  one  who  shall  go  out  from 
this  institution  will  go  prepared  to  teach  on  the  same 
plan,  and  his  or  her  pupils  will,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  acquire  the  same  knowledge.  Each  teacher  thus 
instructed  will  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  similar 
institution,  whether  of  a  private  or  public  character. 
But  all  this  will  not  be  the  great  advantage  ;  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  model  school  will  be  felt  by  thou- 
sands who  will  never  enter  the  walls.  When  a  standard 
of  this  kind  is  erected  and  sustained,  it  will  be  looked  to 
from  every  board  of  county  and  township  examiners  in 
the  State ;  enterprising  young  teachers  will  aspire  to 
reach,  if  not  excel,  the  perfection  of  the  model,  and  thus, 
in  a  short  time,  very  great  improvement  will  be  seen 
every-where,  and  those  now  making  the  greatest  efforts 
will  find  their  progress  facilitated  by  the  information 
that,  through  the  press  and  by  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, will  go  out  from  this  point  to  every  district  in  the 
State. 

"  Though  at  first  the  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  by 
such  a  scanty  supply  would  seem  trifling,  yet  when  it  is 
seen  in  all  its  bearings  and  all  its  modes  of  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  State,  this  objection  disappears. 

"One  other  point  remains  to  be  considered,  namely, 
whether  the  two  institutions  could  be  advantageously 
united ;  and  on  this  subject  I  must  be  excused  from 
dwelling  in  detail,  as  the  resolution  of  your  body  to 
establish  either  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  education,  who  would  be  more 
competent  to  express  an  enlightened  opinion. 
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"The  decision  of  the  people  of  this  State  through 
the  Legislature,  on  the  best  mode  of  supplying  good 
teachers  of  Common  Schools,  is  looked  to  -with  the 
utmost  anxiety  by  the  friends  of  popular  education  in 
other  states  as  well  as  our  own.  Education,  after  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  for 
many  hundred  years,  has  been  gradually  spreading  its 
influence  and  increasing  its  votaries  for  some  years 
past,  till  it  has  in  our  State  visited  every  dwelling,  from 
the  most  splendid  building  to  the  humblest  cottage  ;  and, 
just  in  proportion  as  civil  liberty  extends  an  influence, 
has  the  love  of  learning  manifested  itself.  Liberty  and 
general  intelligence  are  '  twins  tied  by  nature ;  if  they 
part  they  die.'  As  a  people  we  all  know  this,  and  it  is 
thought  that  all  are  anxious  to  have  such  measures 
adopted  as  will  secure  the  best  teachers  for  our  children. 
We  are  no  longer  willing  to  employ  a  teacher  who  does 
not  know  much,  merely  because  our  children  do  not 
know  much.  The  poorest  orphan  boy,  who  now  half 
naked  roams  our  woods,  may  in  his  turn  be  called  to 
discharge  the  highest  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive 
functions  of  our  government ;  and  the  law  which  made 
him  eligible  would  be  mockery,  if  it  denied  him  the 
education  required  to  qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of 
such  duties.  Ancient  republics  claimed  to  be  free  when 
half  of  their  people  were  slaves,  and  but  a  small  num- 
ber entitled  to  take  part  in  the  government.  We,  unlike 
them,  are  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  and,  whether  we  gov- 
ern by  ourselves  or  by  our  agents,  direct  the  govern- 
ment. We  must,  then,  in  order  to  act  wisely,  each  be 
qualified,  either  to  perform  the  duties  ourselves,  or  be 
capable  of  directing  others  how  to  do  it,  and  to  judge 
wisely  of  their  acts. 

"We  may  recollect  that  we  are  "providing  for  the 
education  of  those  who  will  be  active  when  we  are  in 
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our  graves,  or  borne  down  with  the  infirmities  of  age, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  our  State  will  contain  four  mill- 
ions of  people,  when  commerce  and  manufactures  will 
fill  every  village,  and  when  even  agriculture  will  require 
to  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  in  order  to  make 
the  earth  yield  a  supply  equal  to  the  growing  wants  that 
will  crowd  upon  us. 

"This  state  of  things  is  rushing  upon  us.  We  can 
not,  if  we  would,  avoid  it.  Each  revolving  year  in- 
creases the  rapidity  with  which  the  change  comes  over 
us.  We  are  called  upon  to  decide,  whether  our  children 
shall  be  prepared  to  rise  with  the  rising  glories  of  the 
State,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  to  which  their  birth 
entitles  them,  or  whether  they  shall  be  borne  onward 
before  this  tide  of  improvement  to  subdue  the  forest 
of  another  western  paradise,  to  be  yielded  up  to  those, 
whose  superior  intelligence  shall  enable  them  to  seize, 
and,  with  the  strong  hand  of  intellectual  power,  appro- 
priate all  to  their  own  benefit,  or  whether  our  sons  shall 
be  doomed  to  the  still  more  unfortunate  condition  of 
remaining  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  those  whose  superior 
intellectual  power  will  be  sure  to  dictate  measures,  with- 
out much  reference  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  thus 
disadvantageously  situated.  The  decision  of  this  sub- 
ject has  to  do  with  the  best  interests  of  that  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  can  not  hope  by  wealth  to  exert 
much  influence  in  society,  whose  only  hope  is  in  their 
mental  and  moral  influence.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
children  call  on  the  fathers  of  the  present  day  to  place 
in  their  hands  the  powers  that  well-directed  learning 
gives.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  are  ready  to  be  their 
surety,  that  if  they  can  be  furnished  with  this  intellectual 
and  moral  armor,  they  will,  while  we  live,  and  following 
our  example  when  we  die,  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
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great  works  connected  alike  with  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  our  country." 

When,  after  the  history  of  Mr.  Lewis's  lahors  in  1839, 
we  briefly  sketch  the  educational  progress  of  Ohio  from 
1840  to  1857,  it  will  he  shown  that  the  important  features 
of  the  foregoing  report  have  been  ingrafted  upon  our 
Common  School  system,  without  legislative  patronage  for 
a  University  or  for  Normal  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THIRD   YEAR  AS    SUPERINTENDENT,  AND 


HEN   the   Thirty- Seventh   General  Assembly  ad- 


' '  journed,  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  prepare 
for  the  labors  of  the  third  year  of  his  office.  In  his 
report  upon  the  expenses  of  his  Department  for  1838,  he 
had  said : 

"I  entered  the  Department  expecting  to  have  my 
personal  expenses  paid ;  nothing  was  expected  for  time 
or  labor.  The  salary  for  the  two  years  will,  I  presume, 
pay  my  expenses  when  absent  from  home  and  actually 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  nothing  more.  *  *  *  * 
My  plan  for  the  coming  year  was  to  keep  a  clerk  at 
work  in  the  office,  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  trav- 
eling in  the  State,  and  during  the  year  visit  some  of  the 
other  states,  and  notice  their  schools  and  systems." 

This  plan  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  permitted  to  execute. 
The  Legislature  did  not  afford  him  such  encouragement 
as  assured  him  that  it  would  meet  legislative  approbation, 
and  his  health  having  been  much  impaired,  by  the  severity 
of  his  labors  during  the  fall  and  winter,  he  announced 
through  a  circular  to  county  auditors  that,  for  the  year 
1839,  he  would  be  required  to  communicate  with  the 
schools  and  school  officers  chiefly  by  means  of  circulars 
and  communications  to  the  newspapers.  He  was  certain 
that  Editors  would  insert  an  article  once  a  week  for  the 
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good  of  Education,  and  he  solicited  county  auditors  to 
prepare  articles  for  the  local  papers.  He  wrote  for  dif- 
ferent leading  journals,  and  his  articles  were  widely 
copied.  Most  of  them  were  explanatory  of  the  school 
law,  or  in  answer  to  business  inquiries,  but  occasionally 
the  general  interests  of  Education  were  discussed,  and 
especially  was  the  sentiment  that  the  public  schools  were 
for  the  whole  people,  pressed  upon  school  officers.  In 
one  circular,  Mr.  Lewis  said  : 

"  Unless  the  Common  Schools  can  be  made  to  educate 
the  whole  people,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  they  are 
not  worthy  the  support  of  the  patriot  or  the  philan- 
thropist." 

Watching  with  zealous  care  and  issuing  his  circulars, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  Common  School  cause 
could  be  promoted— traveling  and  speaking  whenever  his 
health  would  permit,  Mr.  Lewis  spent  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1839,  with  as  much  advantage,  perhaps,  as  any  period 
of  his  Superintendentship.  In  different  parts  of  the 
State,  a  number  of  Teachers'  Associations  had  been 
formed,  and  Mr.  Lewis  took  pleasure  in  attending  their 
meetings.  It  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  Asso- 
ciations that  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
Education,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Teachers,  held  at  Columbus,  December  26th,  1839, 
was  larger  and  more  influential  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. At  that  convention  Mr.  Lewis  delivered  an 
address  upon  "  Common  Schools  as  they  affect  pecuniary 
interests."  The  entire  proceedings  of  the  body  were  able 
and  judicious,  but  their  influence  was  not  sufficient  to 
remove  bitter  prejudice  against  the  Common  School 
system  which  existed  in  the  Thirty-Eighth  General  As- 
sembly, then  in  session. 
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This  prejudice  manifested  itself  early.  Mr.  Lewis  pre- 
sented his  third  Annual  Report  on  the  24th  of  December. 
A  motion  to  print  five  thousand  copies  was  opposed,  but 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  49  yeas 'to  16  nays.  In  this  mo- 
tion the  Senate  concurred. 

This  Report  Mr.  Lewis  opened  with  an  announcement 
of  his  determination  to  resign  his  office ;  and  then  he 
proceeded  frankly  to  express  his  views  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  for  public  education  in  Ohio,  and  what  yet 
remained  to  be  accomplished.  He  reviewed  the  workings 
of  the  school  law,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  the 
best  one  he  had  seen,  but  again  urged  the  appointment 
of  County  Superintendents  as  separate  officers. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Third  Report  was  de- 
voted to  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  in  his  circulars,  Mr.  Lewis  forcibly  urged  the 
necessity  of  entire  justice  to  the  poor.  In  his  Report  he 
said  : 

"education  of  the  poor. 

"While  we  have  general  objects  in  view,  we  should 
not  forget  those  that  are  special,  keeping  in  mind  that 
it  is  always  best  to  make  our  public  provision  so  gen- 
eral as  to  include  all  the  parts  if  possible.  It  has  here- 
tofore been  a  reproach  to  our  State,  that  sufficient  pro- 
vision was  not  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
it  was  as  late  as  last  winter  declared,  that  such  provision 
was  not  even  then  made.  To  be  certain  on  this  point 
I  addressed  letters  to  each  county  auditor,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

"  '  Sir, — It  is  said,  in  a  manner  entitled  to  credit, 
that  under  the  present  Common  School  regulations  the 
poor  are  not  provided  for,  and  that  while  the  poor  have 
not  the  means  of  education  in  the  Common  Schools,  the 
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funds  are  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
well  able  to  defray  the  expense.  Now,  while  it  has  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  poor  as  a  distinct  class,  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
provide  such  laws  as  would  secure  (if  faithfully  admin- 
istered) an  education  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
or  those  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  the  present 
law  was  supposed  to  secure  such  a  provision  beyond 
evasion  ;  but  published  statements  leave  us  to  infer  that 
the  law  is  evaded,  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
this  department  to  make  inquiry,  and  lay  such  informa- 
tion as  can  be  obtained,  before  the  Legislature  for  its 
consideration.  To  you,  as  having  the  general  super- 
vision of  this  department  in  your  county,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  information.  You  will,  therefore,  be 
so  good  as  to  satisfy  yourself  on  the  following  points  at 
as  early  a  day  as  you  can,  and  forward  to  this  depart- 
ment your  answers  : 

"  '  1.  Is  provision  made  in  the  school  districts,  where  you 
are  immediately  acquainted,  for  receiving  the  orphans  and 
the  children  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay,  free  of  charge  ? 

"  '  2.  If  conditions  are  annexed  to  the  reception  of  such 
children  in  the  Common  Schools,  of  what  nature  are  these 
conditions  ? 

"  '3.  If  the  poor  are  prohibited  from  attending  school  on 
the  ground  of  inability  to  pay,  what  further  legislation  is 
required  to  secure-  to  such  youth  admission  to  the  Common 
Schools?1    *    *  * 

"  Answers  from  most  of  the  counties  to  this  letter,  as 
well  as  the  reports  recently  received,  assure  me  that  this 
part  of  the  law  is  now  generally  complied  with,  and  the 
poor  are  received  in  school,  free  of  charge,  in  every  part 
of  the  State. 

''In  a  considerable  part  of  the  State,  the  funds  allow  a 
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free  school  to  be  taught  for  all  the  youth,  from  four  to 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency, 
it  is  paid  by  those  who  are  able.  In  many  country 
districts  there  are  none  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to 
defray  their  portion  of  the  expense,  but  in  some  it  is 
not  so.  In  our  towns  and  villages,  poor  are  oftener  met 
with,  more  especially  poor  widows  with  families  of 
orphan  children,  and  a  class  still  more  to  be  pitied, 
families  abandoned  by  their  unnatural  head.  As  our 
population  increases,  towns  and  villages  will  increase  ; 
even  now  our  public  roads  present  a  vast  number  of  these 
places,  and  every  site  for  manufacturing  will  soon  be  thus 
occupied.  It  can  not  be  a  reproach  to  admit  the  truth, 
and  in  doing  so  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  among  our 
six  hundred  thousand  youth,  there  are  a  vast  number  who 
are  unable  to  educate  themselves  and  defray  other  ordi- 
nary expenses  required  to  sustain  the  places  in  society 
that  our  institutions  assign  them.  Nominally  we  are 
equal ;  not  a  village  in  the  State  but  has  been  repeatedly 
the  theater,  where  politicians  and  other  orators  pro- 
claimed this  equality  ;  but  a  custom  (admitted  to  be  bad) 
has  with  more  than  legal  sanction,  assigned  to  each 
person  a  place  in  society  chiefly  in  reference  to  external 
appearance.  We  should  not  hastily  condemn  that  ambi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  that  causes  the  greatest 
effort  to  secure  respectability,  and  if  a  wrong  standard 
is  fixed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  more  wealthy  and  not  of 
the  poor ;  to  reach  this  standard,  and  support  this  appear- 
ance in  society,  requires  constant  toil  and  much  of  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  those  who  labor  for  others  and  have 
no  property  of  their  own. 

"I  have  estimated  the  profits  of  labor  and  the  ex- 
penses of  a  family  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  till 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  who  depends  on  the  labor  of  his 
hands  only  for  support,  does  not,  in  general,  receive 
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sufficient  pay  to  support  his  family  and  educate  his 
children ;  and  wages  are  kept  down  so  near  the  lowest 
sum  that  will  afford  a  support,  that  we  can  not  look  for 
general  education  unless  public  provision  is  made.  But 
if  the  case  last  above  named  is  truly  stated,  how  much 
farther  removed  from  these  advantages  are  those  whose 
fathers  lie  in  their  graves,  or  live  a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  society ;  for  many  such  there  are.  We  are 
often  told  that  the  poor  should  be  glad  to  bind  their 
children  out,  and  no  argument  has  sounded  to  me  so 
revolting,  so  unchristian,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  philanthropy.  It  is  to  say,  that  the 
widowed  mother  shall  have  taken  from  her  arms  and 
her  society  all  that  is  left  to  her  on  earth  of  com- 
fort ;  it  is  to  say,  that  to  be  a  poor  child  is  to  be  a 
servant,  a  term  that  in  its  general  acceptation  never 
ought  to  be  known  in  our  State.  It  is  true,  many  thus 
called  are  used  well,  and  of  many  others  the  contrary  is 
equally  true.  If  we  had  a  class  of  society  among  us 
ranking  as  servants,  who  never  aspire  to  any  other  con- 
dition, it  would  be  different ;  but  the  poor  are  too  often 
mocked  with  the  shadow  of  better  things,  till  their  dis- 
appointment brings  conviction  of  their  actual  condition 
and  makes  them  poor  indeed.  Four-fifths  of  those  who 
become  outcasts  from  society  in  early  life,  are  made  so 
by  the  unkindly  influence  of  society  and  our  institutions. 

"I  do  not  say  that  merely  a  sj^stem  of  Common 
Schools  would  supply  all  the  defect  and  prevent  the  evil, 
but  I  suggest  this  as  one  of  the  means  that  should  be 
used  on  a  much  more  extensive  plan  than  any  now  in 
practice,  and  believing  that  the  great  object  of  govern- 
ment should  be  to  protect  the  weak  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  it  would  seem  proper,  while  so 
much  is  done  to  add  to  the  value  of  property,  that  at 
least  as  much  should  be  done  to  increase  the  happiness 
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of  persons  ;  nor  would  any  price  be  too  great  for  the 
rescue  of  the  thousands  of  youth  from  the  ruin  that  awaits 
them,  merely  from  the  want  of  a  little  more  parental  care 
on  the  part  of  the  Government." 

Entreating  the  Legislature  not  to  change  the  School 
Law,  not  because  it  was  not  without  defects,  but  because 
no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  amendment  which 
would  compensate  for  the  evils  of  change  in  the  existing 
state  of  public  sentiment,  Mr.  Lewis  spoke  freely  upon 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  "  State  Superintendent." 

"  After  the  declaration  I  have  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  report,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  in- 
terested motives  in  the  following  remarks.  It  will  be 
conceded  even  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  a-  continuance 
of  this  office,  that  the  present  incumbent  must  possess 
some  information  in  reference  to  the  duties  and  im- 
portance of  the  department.  Should  this  subject  be  one 
of  legislative  discussion  again,  I  submit  one  question, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  first.  Will  the  State 
of  Ohio  sustain  a  system  of  general  education  ?  That  an 
overwhelming  majority  will  respond  in  the  affirmative, 
there  is  no  doubt.  If  indeed  it  were  ever  a  question,  we 
have  gone  too  far  to  recede.  We  have  still  a  large  fund, 
and  more  than  300,000  acres  of  unsold  land,  which 
when  sold  or  rendered  productive,  (notwithstanding  the 
sacrifices  made,)  will  make  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
86,000,000  ;  besides,  we  have  the  interest  on  the  surplus 
revenue,  which  the  people  will  never  consent  shall  be 
taken  from  them  and  appropriated  to  other  purposes, 
while  the  poor  are  deprived  of  all  its  benefits  ;  and  it  is 
through  the  schools  only  that  this  fund  can  reach  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  revenue  from 
banks. 
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"  Since,  then,  a  system  must  be  sustained,  the  kind 
of  system  would  (if  it  were  not  already  settled)  be  the 
next  question.  Suppose  we  grant  that  the  present  system 
has  all  the  defects  that  its  opponents  allege.  What  are 
they  ?  And  to  this  point  your  attention  is  particularly 
requested.  Do  those  objecting  allege  inefficiency,  or  that 
there  is  not  enough  done  ?  Do  they  bring  forward  any 
other  plan,  and  by  it  propose  to  make  education  more 
extensive,  and  elevate  higher  the  general  standard  of 
Common  Schools  or  the  people's  colleges  ?  It  is  pro- 
posed to  expend  more  money  in  this  cause,  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  teachers,  and  take  measures  to  have  schools 
taught  a  longer  time,  free  for  the  rich  and  poor  to  attend 
on  the  same  terms  and  on  common  ground  ?  If  these  be 
the  propositions  of  the  advocates  of  change,  (if  such  there 
still  are,)  their  plans  deserve  to  be  considered  by  the 
friends  of  education,  and  if  advantages  are  manifest, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  compensate  for  the  incon- 
venience of  change,  they  should  be  adopted. 

"  If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  rule  will  hold  good 
and  be  a  sufficient  guide  in  determining  the  questions  that 
may  be  presented.  I  have  always  taken  it  for  granted 
that  general  education  must  be  furnished,  and  if  so,  it 
follows,  that  it  must  be  on  some  system,  and  if  a  system 
must  be  adopted,  it  is  important  that  the  most  effective 
measures  should  be  taken  to  produce  a  conformity  to  that 
system.  And  now  the  question  presents  itself,  can  any 
better  measure  be  adopted  than  by  devoting  one  depart- 
ment wholly  to  that  service  ? 

"The  slightest  investigation  will  show  that  without  a 
system  of  annual  reports,  correct  accounts  will  not  be 
kept.  To  procure  this  statistical  information,  the  law 
formerly  required  these  reports  to  be  made  from  directors 
to  county  auditors,  by  them  to  the  State  Auditor,  and  by 
him  to  the  Legislature  ;  but  no  reports  were  then  made, 
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nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  officer  charged  with 
the  immense  business  of  Auditor  of  this  State,  can  give 
proper  attention  to  another  subject  that  calls  for  all  the 
powers  of  any  one  man. 

"But  it  is  not  only  on  the  subject  of  school  statistics 
that  Ave  urge  this  point.  Our  school  finances  are  more 
complicated  than  those  of  any  other  State  or  country. 
No  two  townships  in  the  State  have  the  same  amount 
of  funds,  and  almost  every  township  has  separate  property 
or  funds,  and  b}^  previous  legislation  almost  all  these 
connect  themselves  with  the  State  Government.  There 
will  soon  be  10,000  school  districts,  and  these  funds  are 
to  be  severally  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  in  unequal 
amounts.  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
order  can  be  observed  without  all  the  effort  of  a  depart- 
ment directly  under  your  control. 

"  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  developments  presented 
to  your  body  show  that  immense  wrong  has  been  done 
to  school  interest,  for  the  want  of  some  special  guardian. 
No  man  can  believe  that  those  sacrifices  would  have  been 
allowed  by  the  people,  if  the  subject  had  been  fairly  pre- 
sented to  them.  It  would  be  considered  affectation  to 
pretend  that  this  department  has  not  been  greatly  instru- 
mental in  arresting  this  great  evil.  No  merit  is  claimed — 
it  was  only  duty  ;  but  withdraw  this  department  with- 
out providing  some  other  to  perform  its  duties,  and  can 
there  be  any  guarantee  that  the  same  scenes  will  not  be 
acted  over  again  ? 

"It  is  not  the  particular  name  of  the  officer,  but  the 
duties  to  be  performed,  which  I  insist  on.  And  had  my 
strength  and  talent  been  equal  to  my  zeal  in  this  cause, 
the  department  should  have  won  for  itself  a^  favor  with 
the  friends  of  civil  freedom  and  equal  rights,  which 
would  have  saved  the  necessity  of  this  argument.  I  most 
heartily  pray,  that  my  successor  may  surpass  me  in  every 
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qualification  that  is  needed  to  make  him  more  successful 
than  I  have  been,  and  so  far  as  the  labors  of  an  humble 
individual  can  go,  he  shall  have  my  hearty  co-operation 
so  long  as  his  measures  look  to  the  extension  of  universal 
education.  There  is  a  variety  of  other  duties  devolving 
upon  this  department  of  great  importance  and  responsi- 
bility, that  need  not  here  be  detailed,  and  can  be  properly 
appreciated  only  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  business 
of  the  office." 

The  following  is  a  succinct  account  of  the 

"general  state  op  education. 

"  Whatever  we  may  find  to  cause  regret  to  the  patriot 
and  Christian,  by  reason  of  deficiency  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  education,  or  whatever  difficulties  may  exist  in 
particular  places,  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  a 
general  increase  and  improvement  in  this  department. 
This  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  schools,  but  ex- 
tends to  all  ;  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  the  character 
and  competency  of  the  teacher — more  disposition  to  en- 
courage good  teachers  by  allowing  reasonable  salaries  ; 
the  number  of  schools  is  increased,  and  they  are  kept  open 
longer  than  formerly.  The  standard  of  education  is 
raised  for  Common  Schools*  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  even  where  opposition  is  rife,  attention  is 
awakened  and  improvement  goes  on  in  the  most  import- 
ant work  of  education  among  the  people.  This  is  pro- 
ducing its  natural  consequences.  Academies  are  coming 
forward  of  an  improved  character,  both  in  morals  and 
literature,  and  beyond  them  still,  all  our  colleges  are  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  at  any  former  period.  A 
large  portion  of  the  students  are  poor,  and  have  received 
their  first  taste  for  learning  in  the  Common  Schools  : 
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they  frequently  enter  college  wholly  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  by  dint  of  rigid  economy  and  extra  indus- 
try, are  becoming  the  first  scholars  of  the  land.  Amid 
all  the  excitements  and  projects  that  the  increased  atten- 
tion to  education  has  introduced,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  thing  proposed  is  really  advantageous.  There 
is  much  of  selfishness,  much  of  error,  and  of  useless  the- 
ory ;  but  these  things,  under  such  circumstances,  are  to 
be  expected,  and  if  the  friends  of  sound  Christian,  repub- 
lican education  are  vigilant,  no  evil,  but  much  of  good 
will  be  the  result.  No  great  results  are  accomplished 
without  excitements.  Experience  must,  in  the  end,  test 
every  measure  proposed,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  it  will  prove  all  things,  and  finally  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

Mr.  Lewis  concluded  his  final  report  in  these  words  : 

"Influenced  by  circumstances  not  under  my  control,  I 
shall  retire  from  all  official  connection  with  the  State 
educational  department  during  your  session  ;  but  what- 
ever an  humble  individual  in  private  life  can  do,  with  all 
the  time  and  influence  that  God  may  give  him,  shall  still 
be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  universal  education,  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  only  barrier  which  can  be 
presented  to  save  the  country  and  its  liberty  from  the  ruin 
that  has  swept  away  every  other  free  government.  And 
I  would  fain  press  on  my  countrymen  the  fact,  that  we 
can  not  occupy  middle  ground  ;  we  must  either  rise  rap- 
idly, and  occupy  a  place  higher  than  any  nation  that  has 
preceded  us,  or  we  must  soon  cease  to  enjoy  our  peculiar 
principles  ;  and  though  wealth  may  flow  in,  palaces  rise, 
and  our  national  greatness  be  the  envy  of  the  world,  un- 
less the  means  of  education  are  furnished  and  the  system 
nurtured  beyond  what  any  other  country  has  ever  done,  we 
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must,  as  a  mass,  become  hewers  of  wood  and  bearers  of 
burdens  for  the  few,  who,  by  cunning  or  force,  are  able 
to  control  the  employments  of  the  people  and  the  means 
of  subsistence.  But  I  do  trust,  Heaven  has  in  store  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  destiny  for  my  beloved  country  ; 
and  in  full  faith  of  a  continued  and  increasing  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  people,  this  report  is  respectfully 
submitted." 

Accompanying  this  report  was  a  statement  from  a  ma-  ■ 
jority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  showing  the  number 
and  time  of  schools,  number  of  new  houses  and  of  teach- 
ers, with  amount  paid  teachers  and  the  amount  of 
funds  received.  From  these  county  statements  Mr.  Lewis 
made  an  abstract,  which  should  appear  in  these  pages  in 
order  that  its  items  may  be  contrasted  with  those  for 
1837  and  1838. 

"  TEACHERS. 

"There  are  occasionally  two  or  more  teachers  in  the 
same  school,  and  sometimes  one  teacher  teaches  the  district 
school  in  two  districts  at  different  periods,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  often  varies  from  the  number  of  schools,  for 
these  different  reasons.  The  number  of  male  teachers  in 
the  aggregate  exceeds  that  of  the  females.  In  the  north- 
ern counties,  the  schools,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  good  as 
in  any  counties  in  the  State,  and  their  practice  is  to  em- 
ploy females  for  teaching  the  small  children.  One  or  two 
examples  of  the  practice  of  different  counties  may  be 
given.  In  Clinton  county,  they  have  70  male  teachers 
and  21  females  ;  in  Clermont,  95  males  and  12  females ; 
in  Highland,  48  males  and  7  females ;  in  Montgomery, 
117  males  and  21  females ;  in  Belmont,  82  males  and  14 
females  ;  and  other  counties  show  the  like  proportion  ; 
while  in  Trumbull,  they  have  286  females  and  193  males  ; 
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in  Ashtabula,  196  females  and  119  males ;  in  Medina,  143 
females  and  105  males  ;  in  Cuyahoga,  173  females  and 
122  males ;  in  Geauga,  218  females  and  123  males. 
These  latter  counties  are  not  surpassed  in  educational 
enterprise  by  any  counties  in  the  State,  and  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  help  of  female  teachers,  they  are  able 
to  do  twice  as  much  with  the  same  money  as  is  done  in 
those  counties  where  female  teachers  are  almost  excluded. 
As  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  more  respectable, 
more  females  engage  in  it,  and  the  wages  are  reduced. 
Females  do  not  in  the  northern  counties  expect  to  accu- 
mulate much  property  by  this  occupation  ;  if  it  affords 
them  a  respectable  support  and  a  situation  where  they  can 
be  useful,  it  is  as  much  as  they  demand.  I,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
those  counties  who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  men  for 
instructing  little  children,  when  females  would  do  it  for 
less  than  half  the  sum,  and  generally  much  better  than 
men  can.  Those  counties  that  have  large  school  funds, 
could  by  a  judicious  expenditure  keep  their  free  schools 
open,  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year. 


"  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


"  In  691  townships,  731  school-houses  have  been  built 
this  year,  at  a  cost  of  8148,959,  being  8204  each,  and 
if  we  suppose  that  as  many  in  proportion  have  been 
erected  in  the  non-reporting  townships,  it  will  present 
evidence  of  public  sentiment  and  public  educational  en- 
terprise that  has  no  parallel  out  of  Ohio,  and  it  proves 
more  than  any  thing  else  what  the  public  feeling  is  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true,  some  of  these  houses  have  cost 
but  little,  but  we  should  take  into  view,  that  it  is  harder 
in  some  districts  to  expend  820  for  a  school-house  than 
in  others  to  expend  810,000  ;  besides,  in  many  districts, 
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half  the  land  is  still  held  by  the  State  or  national  gov- 
ernments, and  bears  no  part  of  this  tax ;  and  in  other 
places,  much  of  the  land  actually  taken  up,  has  been 
entered  within  five  years,  and  is  not  subject  to  taxation. 

"  I  am  informed  that  a  large  number  of  school-houses 
have  been  voted  for  the  present  year,  in  addition  to  those 
reported. 

"The  number  of  directors  appointed  by  township 
clerks,  shows  in  some  counties  much  neglect  in  holding 
annual  school  elections.  This  evil,  however,  was  less  in 
1839  than  in  1838. 

"  The  returns  show  that  the  school  tax  has  been  reduced 
in  ten  counties  one  mill,  and  in  three  counties  a  half  mill, 
leaving  the  other  counties  with  the  tax  as  fixed  by  general 
law.  In  thirty-three  counties  one  or  more  townships  have 
voted  additional  school  tax. 

"recapitulation  and  results  as  estimated. 

"  The  reports  show  that  691  townships  have  reported, 
the  number  of  districts  in  which  is  5,442. 

"The  number  of  Common  Schools  taught  the  past 
year  is  7,295. 

"The  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  7,288. 

"The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  the  past  year, 
254,612. 

"The  whole  number  of  months  that  Common  Schools 
have  been  open  the  past  year,  29,199. 

"The  number  of  Common  School  houses  erected  this 
year,  731.    Cost  of  the  same,  $148,959. 

"The  amount  of  wages  paid  teachers  in  Common 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  $392,091. 

"  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  non-reporting  districts  in 
the  reporting  townships  of  the  counties  above  given,  I 
have  added  15  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  all  the  items 
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given,  (except  in  the  number  of  the  districts.)  This 
allowance  is  below  what  the  returns  would  present  if  they 
were  here,  and  I  have  sufficient  evidence  that  more  than 
that  proportion  of  districts,  in  the  reporting  townships, 
have  not  reported. 

"  There  are  545  of  the  townships  in  the  State  which 
have  not  reported,  and  allowing  the  schools  in  them  to 
average  the  same  as  those  do  in  the  re|)orting  townships, 
it  will  give  for  the  non-reporting  townships  the  following 
statements  : 


Number  of  Common  Schools  in  the  non-reporting  townships,   5,754 

Number  of  teachers,   5,575 

Number  of  scholars  in  attendance,   200,815 

Amount  of  wages  paid  teachers,  $309,247 

Number  of  months  taught,   23,030 

Number  of  school-houses  built,   577 

Cost  of  school-houses,  $117,486 

"  These  items  added  to  those  of  the  reporting  town- 
ships, give  the  following  results  : 

Whole  number  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State,   13,049 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,   12,860 

Whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  •  —  455,427 

Amount  of  wages  paid  teachers,  $701,338 

Whole  number  of  months  Common  Schools  have  been  taught,  •  •  •  52,229 

Number  of  school-houses  built  the  past  year,   1,308 

Cost  of  school-houses  built,  $206,445 


"  This  shows  an  average  of  four  months'  school  in 
each  district,  and  of  thirty-five  scholars  in  each  school. 

"The  average  wages  of  the  teachers  per  month  is 
$  13.43.  But  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  teachers  are 
females,  who  do  not  receive  an  average  of  over  $1Q  per 
month,  (though  some  females  receive  much  more.)  This 
would  leave  to  the  male  teachers  an  average  of  say  816 
per  month. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  does  not 
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include  any  of  the  private  schools,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amounts  paid  to  teachers  he- 
sides  public  funds,  have  not  been  fully  reported,  and  full 
returns  would  show  much  larger  average  salaries  for 
teachers  than  is  here  given.  The  estimates  made  for 
non-reporting  townships  are  too  low,  rather  than  other- 
wise. Some  of  the  counties  that  equal  any  others  for 
school  enterprise  are  yet  behind.  It  will  be  recollected 
this  is  the  first  year  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
procure  returns  without  penalties  for  omissions,  and  that 
the  report  is  closed  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  it 
will  be  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  has  been 
done,  than  that  more  has  not  been  done.  The  enumera- 
tion in  1840  will,  I  think,  secure  accurate  returns  from 
all  the  State,  and  I  predict  that  it  will  show  an  excess 
of  educational  work  of  one-third  above  the  amount  now 
reported." 

In  his  annual  message  Governor  Shannon  said  :  e*  Ed- 
ucation and  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  among 
our  citizens  are  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  under  our 
liberal  system  of  instruction."  He  deprecated  any  rad- 
ical change  in  the  school  system,  and  this  sentiment  was 
appreciated  by  the  Standing  Committee  in  the  House  on 
Schools  and  School  Lands. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Schools  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent. Petitions  asking  that  the  office  be  abolished 
had  been  received  from  several  counties,  but  it  was  well 
enough  understood  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
would  vote  in  favor  of  such  an  office,  and  the  Standing 
Committee  reported  adversely  to  the  resolution  and  to 
the  petitions.    Explaining  the  duties  of  the  Superintend- 
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ent,  the  Committee  bore  witness  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  services  in  the  following  language  : 

"The  Committee  can  not  conclude  this  subject  without 
expressing  their  deep  sense  of  the  many  obligations 
which  the  whole  people  of  his  State  are  under  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  the  faithful  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged,  for  several  years  past,  the  important  duties  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  they  ardently 
cherish  the  hope,  that  although  feeble  health  has  induced 
him  to  retire  to  private  life,  he  may  long  live  and  be 
enabled,  by  his  counsel  and  experience,  to  render  essen- 
tial service  to  the  cause  of  universal  education." 

On  the  21st  of  December,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  reorganize  or  abolish  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent. This  committee  did  not  agree.  Mr.  Perrill, 
of  Pickaway  county,  reported  in  favor  of  dispensing 
with  the  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Lorain,  from 
the  majority,  reported  in  favor  of  the  office,  but  rec- 
ommended that  a  clerk  in  the  Auditor's  office  be  desig- 
nated as  the  clerk  of  the  School  Department.  Mr. 
Perrill's  Bill  was,  after  considerable  discussion,  indefi- 
nitely postponed  by  a  vote  of  37  yeas  to  25  nays.  Not- 
withstanding this  vote,  the  Bill  of  the  majority  met  de- 
cided opposition.  Motions  to  require  the  Superintendent 
to  prepare  a  school  manual,  to  reduce  his  salary  to  $500, 
and  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  Bill,  were  lost.  At  length 
the  salary  was  fixed  at  $800,  and  on  the  10th  of  March 
the  Bill  passed. 

In  the  Senate  the  Standing  Committee  on  Schools  was 
instructed  so  to  amend  the  House  Bill  as  to  make  the 
Auditor  of  State  School  Superintendent.  When,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  the  Bill  thus  amended  was  reported,  it 
was  moved  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.    This  motion  was 
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lost,  and  a  motion  then  prevailed  to  give  the  Superin- 
tendent a  clerk  at  $400,  when  a  motion  to  strike  out 
"Auditor  of  State"  and  insert  "Secretary  of  State" 
prevailed,  and  so  much  of  the  law  of  '38  as  conflicted 
with  it  was  then  repealed. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1840,  the  Bill,  as  amended,  was 
sent  to  the  House,  which  body  refused  to  accept  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments 
and  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference.  A  committee 
to  confer  was  accordingly  created.  To  the  report  of  this 
committee,  which  was  to  amend  the  House  Bill  by  mak- 
ing the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  $1,000  instead  of 
$800,  the  Senate  disagreed,  and  asked  for  another  com- 
mittee of  conference.  This  request  was  granted'  by  the 
House,  and  the  second  committee  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  clerk,  and  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
$400  as  Superintendent.  To  this  the  House  would  not 
agree,  and  so  informed  the  Senate.  Meantime  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  resolution,  appointing  Caleb  J.  M'Nulty, 
then  the  clerk  of  that  body,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  House  laid  that  resolution  on  the  table, 
withdrew  its  last  message  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  passed  the  Bill 
making  the  Secretary  of  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  with  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  an- 
num. With  this  exception,  the  School  Law  stood  in 
1840  as  it  did  in  1839. 

We  have  been  particular  in  the  history  of  the  legis- 
lation of  1839-40,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the 
School  Department  and  of  the  Law,  at  the  period  of  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Lewis's  Superintendentship,  may  be 
fully  understood.  As  it  was  then  it  remained  in  all  the 
most  important  particulars,  till  after  the  adoption  of  a 
new  Constitution  for  Ohio,  in  1851. 

We  shall  proceed  briefly  to  sketch  the  Common  School 
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progress  of  our  State  from  1840  to  1857  ;  but  before  en- 
tering upon  that  history,  let  us  review  concisely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Common  School  system  and  the 
Common  Schools  of  1836  and  1839. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EDUCATION  FROM  1840  TO  1857. 

HEN  Mr.  Lewis's  resignation  of  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent was  announced,  it  was  universally 
conceded  by  the  press  and  by  leading  men,  that  his  serv- 
ices had  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school  interests 
of  Ohio.  Some  of  his  friends  claimed  for  him,  that  by 
his  investigations  of  the  management  of  School  lands, 
he  had  saved  the  State  860,000.  It  is  certain  that  what 
he  did  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  abuses  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  leasing  and  selling  of  School 
lands,  aroused  the  only  opposition  which  arrayed  itself 
against  him  ;  and  the  only  dissatisfaction  expressed  with 
his  general  labors  sprang  from  among  school  officers  and 
school  teachers,  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  reach 
the  standard  of  industry,  zeal  and  intelligence,  which 
the  Superintendent  desired. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  statistics  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
Reports  presents  a  flattering  picture  of  school  progress, 
during  the  three  years  of  his  official  labors  : 
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Governors,  Secretaries  of  State,  and  educational  men 
of  wide  knowledge,  have,  almost  without  exception,  from 
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1840  till  the  present  time,  borne  willing  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  by  Mr.  Lewis's  industry,  wisdom  and  eloquence 
the  whole  educational  tone  of  the  State  was  elevated, 
and  the  most  fruitful  seeds  were  sown  for  that  which 
bears  now  to  every  child  in  Ohio  the  privilege  of  a  good 
education.  No  one,  who  studies  the  events  of  his  Su- 
perintendentship  and  the  results  which  have  followed  it, 
with  an  unbiased  mind,  will  dispute  even  higher  claims 
for  Mr.  Lewis,  as  a  friend  of  popular  education,  than  we 
now  set  up. 

In  his  last  Report,  he  expressed  a  conviction  that  the 
returns  from  school  districts  for  the  year  1840  would 
show  wider  prosperity  than  those  of  1839.  He  was 
mistaken.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  no  special  clerk 
in  the  School  Department ;  there  was  no  immediate  and 
continued  communication  with  school  officers,  and  the 
Secretary  confessed  his  inability  to  present  a  full  account 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  Secretaries  labored  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing 
what  was  reported  to  them  during  the  years  mentioned : 
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This  table  must  not  be  taken  as  an  exhibit  of  the  condi- 
tion of  schools,  but  rather  -as  an  expose  of  delinquency, 
showing  the  need  of  a  School  Superintendent.  Between 
1841  and  1845,  on  an  average  not  more  than  forty -five 
counties  were  reported  to  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  latter 
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year  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  State  13,000 
schools  and  460,000  scholars. 

No  material  changes  were  made  in  the  School  Law  till 
1842,  when  the  School  fund  was  reduced  to  $150,000,  an 
annual  enumeration  of  youth,*  instead  of  biennial,  was 
required  of  district  clerks,  and  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  school  laws  then  in  force  was  provided 
for.  In  1843-44,  acts  for  the  better  arrangement  of  dis- 
tricts were  passed.  A  relapse  from  previous  school  in- 
terest had  then  taken  place.  It  was  universally  admitted 
among  educational  men,  that  since  the  discontinuance  of 
the  office  of  Superintendent  a  diminution  of  interest  in 
the  Common  School  cause  was  apparent.  The  friends 
of  popular  education  prepared  then  for  a  reawakening. 
The'  Western  College  of  Teachers  held  its  last  meeting 
in  1845.  There  was  no  State  Educational  Convention 
in  1844,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  teachers'  asso- 
ciations was  less  than  it  had  been  since  1838. 

In  1845,  Samuel  Galloway  was  Secretary  of  State. 
He  had  an  active  interest  in  Common  Schools,  and  with 
the  fiiends  of  education  throughout  the  State  held  lively 
correspondence.  He  endeavored  to  arouse  directors  and 
other  school  officers.  He  visited  towns  and  villages, 
advocated  the  cause  of  education,  and  from  his  office 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  circulars,  appealing  for  prac- 
tical attention  to  school  affairs,  and  soliciting  informa- 
tion. The  result  of  this  praiseworthy  effort  was,  that  to 
the  Forty-Third  Legislature  Mr.  Galloway  was  enabled  to 
present  a  fuller  and  abler  report  than  had  been  presented 
since  Mr.  Lewis's  resignation. 

Against  the  delinquency  of  school  officers  Mr.  Gallo- 
way earnestly  declaimed,  but  he  saw  in  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 


*  In  1840  it  had  been  provided  that  children  between  four  and  twenty- 
one  should  be  enumerated,  instead  of  between  four  and  twenty. 
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land  and  other  important  points,  auspicious  omens  that, 
under  the  kind  influence  of  philanthropy  and  enlight- 
ened public  spirit,  through  teachers'  associations,  and 
by  virtue  of  more  general  interest  on  the  part  of  school 
officers,  the  cause  of  Common  Schools  would  surely  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Galloway,  during  his  term  of  office,  made 
six  reports  to  the  Legislature.  Each  one  is  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  condition  of  schools,  accompanied 
with  eloquent  appeals  and  carefully  considered  sugges- 
tions. He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, of  School  libraries,  of  county  superintendents, 
independent  of  the  office  of  Auditor,  and  of  liberal  legis- 
lation for  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  school  teach- 
ers and  officers. 

The  year  1846  may  be  remembered  as  the  fourth  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Common  School  movement  in  Ohio. 
We  consider  1821  the  first,  1825  the  second,  and  1838 
the  third.  In  September,  1845,  the  first  teachers'  insti- 
tute ever  held  in  Ohio  was  conducted  at  Sandusky,  in 
Erie  county.  It  was,  however,  the  result  of  local  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise,  and,  though  a  second  institute 
was  held  the  same  year  at  Chardon,  in  Geauga  county, 
no  general  interest  was  awakened  in  these  schools  for 
teachers  till  the  summer  of  1846.  In  July  of  that  year 
A.  D.  Lord,  then  Principal  of  a  teachers'  seminary,  re- 
cently opened  at  Willoughby,  Lake  county,  began  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  which  he  called 
"The  Ohio  School  Journal."  Ohio  had  been  without  a 
Common  School  periodical  for  about  six  years,  and 
educational  men  were  much  interested  in  the  School  Jour- 
nal. It  advocated  teachers'  institutes,  and,  in  1846,  nine 
were  held.  The  interest  growing  out  of  increased  educa- 
tional efforts  encouraged  the  Legislature  of  1847-8  to 
pass  a  law  authorizing  School  libraries.  The  same  year, 
in  answer  to  various  petitions,  twenty-four  counties  were 
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authorized  to  elect  county  superintendents,  while  eleven 
were  empowered  to  employ  all  their  funds  over  five  per 
cent.,  arising  from  the  surplus  revenue,  for  the  support 
of  teachers'  institutes  and  for  libraries  or  to  employ  a 
superintendent.  But,  to  compensate  for  this  liberality, 
the  Legislature  reduced  the  county  tax  to  two -fifths  of  a 
mill.  The  year  succeeding,  this  "  amendment"  was 
repealed,  and  one  mill  was  authorized.  Meantime  the 
friends  of  education  were  active.  Teachers'  classes 
were  opened  in  several  seminaries  and  academies,  and 
earnest  appeals  were  published  for  a  State  Common 
School  Society. 

Thirteen  institutes  were  held  in  1847.  At  three  of 
them,  committees  were  appointed  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Teachers'  Association. 
A  convention  was  called  at  Akron,  Summit  county,  which 
met  on  the  31st  of  December,  1847.  The  attendance  was 
respectable  and  the  interest  decided.  Samuel  Galloway 
was  chosen  President.  An  Executive  Committee  was 
happily  chosen,  whose  intelligent  labors  constituted  an 
auspicious  commencement  for  the  good  work  which  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  still  holding  regularly  its 
annual  and  semi-annual  meetings,  has  accomplished. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  arrangements  were 
made  for  teachers'  institutes,  with  increased  advantages, 
and  two  Normal  classes  were  held,  with  lectures  on  his- 
tory, geology,  elocution,  and  other  important  branches 
of  instruction. 

In  February,  1847,  in  answer  to  petitions,  a  special  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  affording  Akron  a  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  six  Directors,  with  power  to 
organize  six  primary  and  one  High  or  Grammar  School. 

In  1848,  this  law  was  extended  to  other  incorporated 
towns,  and  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  institutes, 
of  libraries,  and  providing  for  County  Superintendents, 
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was  extended  to  the  whole  State.  But  few  availed  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.  The  liberality  toward  Union 
Schools  was,  however,  acceptable.  There  was  seen  to  be 
economy  and  usefulness  in  consolidation,  and  as  rapidly  as 
enterprising  towns  could  prepare  for  them,  they  have 
been  adopted.  The  first  act  authorizing  School  Districts 
for  colored  children  was  passed  in  1848.  The  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  German  children  was  then  satisfactory. 
The  first  school  provisions  made  no  distinctions  on  ac- 
count of  color.  Immediately  difficulties  arose.  Then 
the  laws  were  declared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  white 
youth  only.  The  colored  people  were  not  relieved  from 
taxation,  however,  and  they  remonstrated.  Their  remon- 
strances were  heard,  and  their  property  was  relieved,  but 
they  had  no  Common  Schools.  The  legislation  of  1848 
was  designed  to  afford  them  free  schools  under  certain 
conditions,  but  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  following  year 
the  act  was  repealed,  by  one  which  authorized  colored 
citizens  to  create  school  boards,  tax  the  property  of  their 
district,  and  receive  their  portion  of  the  general  School 
fund.  In  1849  was  the  first  demand  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  colored  school  children  of  Ohio.  In  that  year 
(1849)  there  was  other  liberal  legislation.  The  county 
commissioners,  if  petitioned  in  the  counties  named  in  the 
original  act,  in  behalf  of  teachers'  institutes,  were  em- 
powered to  raise  by  taxation  and  appropriate  $100  for 
the  support  of  institutes,  if  teachers  in  the  county  would 
contribute  for  the  same  purpose  one-half  that  amount. 
Increased  advantages  were  also  conferred  upon  public 
schools  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion was  raised  by  requiring  School  Directors  to  provide 
for  instruction  in  English  grammar  and  geography.  Let 
us  remember  that  it  was  in  1849  that  grammar  and 
geography  were  first  considered  a  necessary  part  of  Com- 
mon School  education  by  an  Ohio  Legislature.    But  we 
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must  also  remember,  that  those  branches  were  not  required 
to  be  taught  unless  three  or  more  householders  in  a 
district  petitioned  for  them  in  writing. 

In  1849  and  1850,  the  need  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
of  a  revision  of  the  School  Laws,  of  School  libraries, 
of  a  School  Superintendent,  were  earnestly  pressed  in 
educational  and  other  papers,  by  resolutions  in  teachers' 
associations  and  institutes,  and  through  petition  to  the 
Legislature.  These  efforts  the  General  Assembly  re- 
warded by  extending  the  privilege  of  Union  Schools  to 
incorporated  townships,  giving  them  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, authorizing  such  boards  in  towns,  cities,  or  town- 
ships, to  exclude  from  the  schools  children  under  six  years 
of  age,  changing  the  time  for  school  district  meetings  from 
September  to  April,  and  forbidding  school  districts  to  be 
formed  out  of  parts  of  two  counties,  or  two  townships. 

In  1849,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  recommending  a  State  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction.  These  resolutions 
contemplated  a  Board  of  five  Commissioners,  and  four 
District  Superintendents,  serving  in  turn  one  year  at  the 
head  of  the  Board — the  State  Superintendent  to  be  the 
editor  of  an  educational  journal,  which  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  fund  arising  from  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  to  be 
paid  by  every  teacher  at  an  annual  examination — which 
fund  was  also  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendents, 
$1,000  each  per  annum. 

These  resolutions  were  circulated  at  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, and  discussed  throughout  the  State.  An  earnest 
effort  was  made  to  press  the  demand  for  a  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  upon  the  48th  General  Assembly. 
A  Bill  embracing  the  main  features  of  the  resolutions 
was  introduced  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  after  pro- 
tracted discussion  in  both  Houses,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1850,  became  a  law.    For  reasons  which  remain  unex- 
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plained,  no  appointments  were  made  under  the  act,  and 
consequently  it  was  inoperative.  It  was  much  talked 
about,  and  we  believe  met  the  approval  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  experienced  educators  of  the  State. 

In  his  Report  for  1850,  the  Secretary  of  State,  H.  W. 
King,  briefly  reviewed  the  School  Laws,  and  insisted 
upon  a  general  law  which  would  secure  thorough  State 
and  local  supervision,  promote  the  formation  of  Union 
Schools,  induce  the  collection  of  School  libraries,  ele- 
vate the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
moderately  increase  the  School  fund. 

The  following  tabular  statement  presents  a  fair  view 
of  the  increase  of  schools  and  school-houses  : 
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$27,324  97 
35,866  17 
39,727  43 
36,442  53 
64,823  22 


It  was  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature  for  1850-1 
would  respond  handsomely  to  the  petitions  and  memo- 
rials which  were  prepared  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ; 
but  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  holding  of  a  Convention 
to  form  a  new  Constitution,  and  those  who  believed  that 
a  new  Constitution  would  be  adopted,  could  entertain  no 
very  firm  trust  that  the  school  system  would  undergo 
thorough  revision  till  the  character  of  that  instrument 
was  decided. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  were  determined,  however, 
that,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding 
the  educational  cause,  there  should  be  a  general  revival 
of  popular  interest.    At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
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Association  in  December,  1850,  Lorin  Andrews  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  was 
then  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Massilon,  Stark 
county.  He  resigned  his  situation,  and  canvassed  the 
State  as  Agent  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He 
was  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions  from  teachers. 
Forty-one  institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  delivered  nearly  two  hundred  addresses  upon 
Common  Schools,  their  value  and  their  needs,  urging 
especially  the  formation  of  Union  Schools  in  towns  and 
cities. 

In  his  Annual  Report,  Mr.  Secretary  King  spoke  hand- 
somely of  Mr.  Andrews's  labor,  and  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation indorsed  them,  resolving  to  keep  him  in  the  field 
another  year.  The  Teachers'  Association  carried  into 
practical  effect  the  main  features  of  the  resolutions,  which 
the  Legislature  had  taken  for  the  basis  of  an  act  left  in- 
operative ;  but  it  did  not  cease  to  represent  that  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State  demanded  an  enlarged 
school  system,  with  a  State  Normal  School,  a  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  School  libraries.  It  secured  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  libraries,  but  was  not  granted  legisla- 
tive support  for  a  Normal  School ;  yet  in  1855,  through 
the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Cyrus  Neely,  of  Hope- 
dale,  Harrison  county,  who  donated  land  and  buildings 
on  condition  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  would  raise 
$10,000,  it  has  succeeded  in  setting  a  practical  example, 
which,  as  did  the  Superintendentship,  must  sooner  or  later 
receive  legislative  indorsement,  either  in  valuable  privi- 
leges or  handsome  endowment. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  May,  1850. 
The  instrument  adopted  by  that  body  and  accepted  by 
the  people,  secures  the  permanence  of  the  School  trust 
fund,  and  requires,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  such  an- 
nual additional  income  as  will  secure  a  thorough  and 
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efficient  system  of  Common  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  General  •  Assemhly  of  1850-1  required  County 
Commissioners  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill,  and  increased 
the  Common  School  fund  to  $300,000.  The  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  under  the  new  Constitution  met  in  Janu- 
ary, 1852.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1853,  the  School 
Law  now  in  force  was  passed.  This  law  is  mainly  a 
revision  of  laws  previously  in  force,  and  its  basis  is  the 
act  of  1838.  The  most  important  provisions  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

"1.  A  State  school  tax  was  substituted  for  the  county 
tax,  the  amount  of  the  assessment  being  a  point  of  detail 
not  necessary  to  be  considered  in  these  pages. 

"  2.  A  township  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  a 
representative  from  each  district  (or  sub-district,  in  the 
language  of  the  act,)  succeed  to  the  power,  previously 
vested  in  the  township  trustees,  of  making  or  altering 
districts,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  schools  in  the  township,  the  assessment  of  the 
taxes  requisite  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school- 
houses,  the  selection  of  their  sites,  the  title,  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  all  school  property,  and  kindred  duties  not 
inconsistent  with  those  enjoined  upon  the  local  directors 
in  each  sub-district. 

"3.  '  Free  education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State,'  and 
the  abolition  of  rate  bills. 

"4.  A  fund  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  yearly  'for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  School  libraries  and  apparatus  to  all 
the  Common  Schools  in  the  State.' 

"  5.  The  supervision  of  the  system  by  a  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools. 

"There  are  other  features  of  the  law,  such  as  the 
delegation  to  the  Township  Treasurer  of  the  duties  for- 
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merly  imposed  on  District  Treasurers — the  organization 
of  towns  and  villages  as  special  districts,  in  pursuance 
of  the  policy  of  the  Akron  School  Law,  and  other  sim- 
ilar acts — the  election  of  local  directors,  one  each  year, 
to  serve  three  years,  instead  of  displacing  the  entire  body 
annually,  etc.,  which  we  need  not  now  consider.  The 
plans  and  means  for  securing  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  Common  Schools  in  Ohio  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  well  settled.  Among  these  are  the  following, 
to  wit : 

"  1.  Good  school-houses,  eligible  sites  and  ample  play- 
grounds. 

"2.  Properly  qualified  teachers. 

"  3.  Great  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  examination 
of  teachers. 

"4.  The  active  and  zealous  co-operation  of  parents 
and  school-officers. 

"  5.  Large  and  permanent  school  districts. 

"6.  Teaching  a  few  subjects  at  once,  and  teaching 
them  thoroughly. 

"  7.  Teachers'  Institutes,  Associations  and  Normal 
Schools. 

"  8.  School  libraries  and  apparatus. 
"9.  The  introduction  of  the  graded  system  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent. 

"  10.  High  Schools  and  High  School  Departments." 

It  is  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Lewis  reported  upon  and 
pleaded  for  an  efficient  school  system.  The  plans  and 
purposes  by  which  he  labored  have  been  fully  set  forth. 
Whoever  would  realize  their  scope  and  value,  in  their 
full  extent,  must  compare  them  with  the  plans  and  means 
we  have  enumerated  as  those  in  which  the  policy  of  the 
State  is  now  declared. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  growth  of  schools 
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under  the  new  Constitution,  as  reported  by  the  School 
Commissioner : 


1S54. 

1855. 

820,624 

S1910; 

ooy,uz-4 

000,0 I  A 

ooc  ni  A 

497,717 

•  •  226,289 

246,898 

84,684 

•  •  93,384 

115,839 

•  •  5,776 

16,502* 

15,328 

14,551 

•  •  9,902 

10,998 

9,854 

71 

115 

63 

81 

Wages  per  month  of  male  teachers  in  Common 

..$23  00 

$25  02 

Do          do           female    do  do 

13  00 

14  20 

Do         do           male     do  High 

58  00 

61  35 

Do         do           female   do  do 

28  50 

60  OU 

$1,775,768 

987,696 

1,295,424 

Of  this  last  item,  amount  levied  for  prolonging 

404,378 

409,022 

1,514 

1,574 

11,365 

10,000 

770 

740 

$346,944 

$438,602 

451 

593 

The  foregoing  statistics  indicate  distinctly  that  the  pres- 
ent school  system  is  advancing  in  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. The  total  amount  of  payments  into  the  State 
Treasury,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1854,  constituting 
the  School  trust  fund,  or  the  bulk  of  the  "  Irreducible 
Debt  of  Ohio,"  were: 


Virginia  Military  School  Fund, 
United  States      "  " 


$150,150  85  7 
120,272  12  0 
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Western  Reserve  School  Fund,  $242,818  00  2 

Section  Sixteen,   1,527,940  98  1 

Moravian,   2,873  97  0 

$2,044,055  93  1 

The  State  receives  these  funds  as  a  perpetual  loan,  and 
pays  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent,  thereon  for  distri- 
bution in  the  localities  entitled  to  the  proceeds. 

With  these  encouraging  results  before  us,  grateful  for 
the  intelligent  labors  of  the  earnest  men  and  women  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  we  may  take  pride  in  the  fact, 
that  Ohio,  in  the  language  of  her  first  Commissioner 
under  the  new  Constitution,  H.  H.  Barney,  recognizes  in 
her  organic  and  legislative  authority  that — 

"  The  State,  as  such,  has  a  vital  interest  in  popular 
education  ;  and  is  bound,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  to 
look  to  it.  All  her  youth  have  a  God-given  right  to  an 
education — to  such  an  education,  moral,  and  mental,  as 
constitutes  a  perfect  manhood  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have 
a  claim,  not  only  upon  their  parents,  and  the  State,  but 
upon  the  entire  property  of  the  State,  to  furnish  them 
with  all  the  requisite  facilities  for  attaining  to  such  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture,  as  will  enable  them  rightly 
to  comprehend  their  duties  and  relations  to  God,  to  the 
State,  and  to  their  fellow-men." 

And  now,  without  any  intention  to  do  injustice  to  that 
noble  band  of  men  by  whose  efforts  these  great  results 
have  been  attained,  we  would  briefly  present  the  relation 
Samuel  Lewis  bears,  or  ought  to  bear,  toward  these  same 
results  : 

"  The  School  Law  enacted  in  1852-3  for  the  great  State 
of  Ohio,  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  best  friends  of 
education  and  civil  progress,  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
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ments  of  the  State.  It  is  worthy  to  form  an  epoch  in  our 
history.  The  men  that  have  conceived  and  passed  it, 
deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  an  immortality 
of  fame. 

"  It  is  proposed  here  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
law  ;  enough,  perhaps,  to  present  its  image  ;  and  also 
inquire  into  the  relation  Mr.  Lewis  stands  to  it.  It  may 
appear  that  he  is  its  father. 

"  Section  1  declares  that  each  township  shall  con- 
stitute a  school  district,  with  a  hoard  of  directors,  and 
that  this  district  shall  he  divided  into  sub-districts,  each 
with  its  board  of  directors. 

"  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  provide  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  officers  shall  be  elected,  qualified,  etc. 

"  This,  which  is  the  prominent  feature,  or  ground  work 
of  the  act,  was  urged  upon  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Lewis 
when  he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  1838.  In 
Document  No.  17,  of  the  public  documents  of  that  session, 
which  is  the  one  submitted  by  him,  we  find  the  following 
language : 

"  '  Great  inconvenience  is  suffered  by  the  irregularity  in 
the  form  and  size  of  the  school  districts.'  '  The  plan 
of  forming  districts  from  several  different  townships  and 
counties,  is  greatly  embarrassing  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment.' 'The  directors  should  in  all  cases  have  power  to 
divide  their  districts  into  sub-districts.'    (Pages  20,  21.) 

"  Here  is  substantially  the  plan  now  adopted. 

"Section  8  prescribes  the  manner  in -which  the  sub- 
directors  shall  take  enumeration  of  scholars,  the  township 
clerk  having  the  oversight.  On  which  subject  Mr.  Lewis 
said : 

"  '  The  township  cleric,  or  treasurer,  could  do  this  most 
accurately ;  either  would  save  about  one-half  the  present 
expense.'     (Page  22.) 

"  Sections  11, 12,  13,  14, 15, 16  and  17,  give  the  town- 
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ship  boards  charge  of  school-houses,  libraries,  apparatus, 
etc.,  of  High  schools  ;  and  power  to  regulate  the  govern- 
ment of'  all  the  schools,  to  do  the  duties  of  sub-directors 
when  neglected,  to  assign  the  number  of  scholars  to  the 
primary  schools,  determine  studies  and  school  books  of 
the  several  schools,  and  various  similar  matters. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  said  in  the  above  document : 

"  1  At  present,  these  officers  are  too  prescribed  in  their 
powers  to  make  them  at  all  responsible,  or  even  respect- 
able ;  if  their  powers  are  increased,  more  care  will  be  taken 
to  select  proper  men.  They  should  have  power  to  select 
the  site  for  the  school-houses,'  etc.    (Page  19.) 

"  Section  18.  Teachers  to  make  full  and  accurate  re- 
ports, etc.    Mr.  Lewis  said  : 

"'  Teachers  should  be  required  to  keep  *  *  * 
an  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  scholars,'  etc. 
(Page  19.) 

"  Sections  20  and  21.  Central  High  schools  may  be 
established  by  the  township  boards,  as  circumstances  may 
demand,  subject  to  certain  modifications  by  the  vote  of 
the  people.    Mr.  Lewis  said  : 

"  'It  will  save  special  legislation  hereafter,  to  provide 
by  general  law  for  township  schools  or  academies,  in  such 
townships  as  might  desire  to  do  so.'     (Page  21.) 

"  Sections  27,  28,  29  and  30.  Township  treasurer  is 
treasurer  of  school  funds — to  give  bonds — to  settle  annu- 
ally, etc.    Said  Mr.  Lewis  : 

"  «  No  good  reason  is  seen  why  the  township  treasurer 
shall  not  be  made  receiver  of  the  school  money  for  his 
township.'    (Page  23.) 

"  Section  36  provides  for  evening  schools  in  cities  and 
villages.    Mr.  Lewis  recommended  : 

"  *■  In  all  towns  and  cities  directors  *  *  *  should 
provide  evening  schools.'    (Page  21.) 

"  Sections  44,  45  and  46,  provide  for  the  appointment 
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of  three  school  examiners  by  the  probate  judges,  etc. 
Mr.  Lewis  said : 

"'The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  court 
should  appoint  a  board  of  not  more  than  three.'  (Page  23.) 

"  Sections  47  to  57  provide  for  the  election  and  quali- 
fication of  the  State  School  Commissioner,  and  define  his 
duties — shall  visit  schools,  purchase  libraries  and  appara- 
tus, require  copies  of  all  school  reports,  and  prescribe  their 
forms,  distribute  laws  and  documents,  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  general  assembly  of  his  labors  and  the  con- 
dition of  schools  ;  his  plans  of  management,  etc.  Mr. 
Lewis  said  : 

"  '  If  it  is  intended  to  make  his  office  permanent,  some 
modification  must  be  made,  and  the  duties  clearly  defined.' 
'  The  officer  should  be  able  to  spend  at  least  one-half  his 
time  in  visiting  the  different  counties.'  '  Should  corre- 
spond with  every  township,  supply  them  with  forms,'  etc. 
'  Should  keep  a  statement  of  all  School  lands,  funds,  etc' 

"  Sections  58  to  62  provide  for  a  tax,  and  regulate  its 
use  for  the  purchase  of  libraries.    Mr.  Lewis  said  : 

This  subject  (of  establishing  libraries)  can  not  be 
too  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  early  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature.' 

"  Section  63  provides  a  tax  for  raising  a  large  State 
School  fund.  Mr.  Lewis  occupies  nearly  five  large  pages 
in  showing,  and  urging,  the  necessity  of  a  large  and  per- 
manent fund  for  school  purposes.    (Pages  27  to  32.) 

"The  substance  of  the  whole  law  is  presented  in  the 
above  brief  epitome  ;  as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  act  in  detail.  There  are  no 
other  sections,  except  such  as  are  designed  to  carry  out 
the  same  system,  or  make  some  comparatively  unimport- 
ant regulations  concerning  it. 

"  Now,  one  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  quotations  thus 
givenr,  is  somewhat  peculiar  ;  which  is,  that  the  whole 
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thing,  substantially,  was  recommended,  and  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  fourteen  years  ago.  This  was  done  by  a 
man  who  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  rallying  the 
people  of  Ohio  to  the  importance  of  education.  His 
strong  practical  mind,  warmed  by  the  same  genial  fires 
which  were  wont  to  warm  up  his  eloquence  to  such  a  resist- 
less strength,  had  reached  the  conclusion  which  it  took 
our  wise  legislators  fourteen  years  to  see,  even  after  it  had 
been  so  plainly  pointed  out  before  them.  But  let  us  be 
thankful  that  they  saw  it  at  last,  and  gave  us  a  law  in 
accordance  therewith  ;  which  is  to  remain,  we  trust,  a 
prouder  monument  of  our  greatness,  than  all  those  that 
shall  ever  be  erected  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  our  sons 
on  the  battle  field." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


ABOLITIONISM. 


E  are  now  about  to  enter  into  a  new  department 


' "  of  our  appointed  task,  and  although  we  might  well 
be  permitted  to  pause  on  the  last  threshold,  ere  we  en- 
deavor to  follow  the  subject  of  our  narrative  in  his  anti- 
slavery  career,  in  which  field  his  life  of  labor  and  toil  for 
the  good  of  others  found  its  termination,  we  pass  at  once  to 
its  delineation  as  faithfully  and  directly  as  possible. 

It  were  an  unnecessary  task  for  us  to  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  antislavery  sentiment  and  action  in  our 
country,  and  discuss  its  progress  during  a  series  of  years 
up  to  the  time  when  the  subject  of  slavery  began  to  be 
agitated  as  a  political  question,  and  men  were  found 
ready  to  join  issue  in  the  arena  of  political  discussion  in 
favor  of  liberty  as  opposed  to  the  further  extension  and 
increased  power  of  the  slaveholding  parties  of  the  nation. 
They  who  have  read  carefully  the  history  of  our  country, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  those  men 
who,  in  times  of  trial,  and  suffering,  and  danger,  under- 
took the  task  of  recovering  our  liberties  from  the  thral- 
dom which  threatened  them  ;  and  have  easily  seen  how 
far  those  thoughts  and  purposes  of  our  fathers  differed 
from  those  of  their  sons,  who,  actuated  by  like  princi- 
ples and  motives,  and  sensible  of  similar  dangers,  and 
supported  by  the  same  noble  aspirations  for  liberty,  have 
undertaken,  in  these  latter  days,  to  demonstrate  that 
"  Freedom  is  National  and  Slavery  is  Sectional;"  that 
slavery  is  incurably  an  evil,  socially,  morally,  and  polit- 
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ically,  and  that  the  safety  of  our  rights,  as  citizens  and  as 
men,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties,  impera- 
tively demand  that  we  should  limit  the  progress  of  this 
evil,  curtail  its  borders,  and  secure  our  deliverance  from 
what  may  be  truly  denominated  the  "  sum  of  all  villain- 
ies," and  aggregate  of  all  curses. 

The  truth  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  maybe 
an  old  one.  Indeed  it  is.  But  the  declaration  of  it  by 
our  fathers,  and  by  many  of  their  descendants,  is  the 
broader  application  of  a  truth  that,  even  in  a  narrower 
form,  had  emancipated  England  from  a  shameless  despot- 
ism in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  It  is  the  simple,  yet 
forcible  and  universal  enunciation  of  the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  man  ;  no  isolated  fragment  of  truth,  but  the 
concentration  of  those  emanations,  which  had  sparkled, 
from  time  to  time,  through  past  centuries,  into  the  clear 
outshining  of  the  sun  of  Liberty,  shedding  its  rays  widely 
abroad  for  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

This  great  work  was  not  accomplished  when  the  Revo- 
lution was  ended, — it  was  only  commenced.  And  they 
wrho  fought  the  battles,  and  directed  the  councils,  of  that 
famous  struggle,  bequeathed  to  their  children  the  still  more 
glorious  work  of  carrying  forward  and  completing  the 
work  they  had  so  effectually  commenced.  We  say,  more 
glorious,  because,  with  the  work  of  the  fathers,  the 
physical  element  was  largely  intermingled  ;  but  the  task 
of  their  children  was  to  be  a  moral  one.  Battles  upon 
the  open  field  of  conflict  were  fought  and  won,  where 
drum,  and  trumpet,  and  the  cannon's  roar  urged  men 
forward  to  the  deadly  strife.  But  this  is  a  field  where 
love  and  selfishness  meet  in  open  warfare,  in  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  and  the  political  arena,  and  where  no  effort  or 
defeat  has  yet  been  successful  in  ignoring  the  moral 
element  that  must  lay  at  the  ground  of  the  final  decision. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
24 
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of  Mr.  Lewis  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  political 
action  against  slavery,  we  find  it  necessary  to  review 
some  of  the  incidents  of  antislavery  progress  from  the 
year  1836  to  1841.  We  will  make  this  review  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  only  introduce  such  facts  as  were  immedi- 
ately influential  in  his  own  case. 

In  the  year  1836,  James  G.  Birney,  who  had  lately 
removed  from  the  south,  and  had  emancipated  his  slaves, 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Philanthropist  in  Ohio. 
At  this  time,  there  was  no  antislavery  political  party  in 
the  field,  but  antislavery  societies  were  organized  in  most 
of  the  northern  States,  and  such  papers  as  the  one  re- 
ferred to  above  were  issued  under  their  direction,  to 
further  on  the  moral  reform  which  these  societies  had  in 
view.  They  claimed  expressly  that  "  Congress  had  no 
more  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  southern  States  than 
in  the  French  West  India  Islands  but  insisted  that 
Congress  should  separate  the  national  Government  from 
the  support  of  slavery.  But  most  plainly  of  all  did  they 
claim  "that  American  citizens  have  the  right  to  express 
and  publish  their  opinions  of  the  constitutions,  laws,  and 
institutions  of  any  and  every  State  and  nation  under 
heaven;"  and  that  they  meant  "never  to  surrender  the 
liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  or  of  conscience — blessings 
they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  which  they 
intended,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  their  children." 

When  the  fact  was  announced  that  this  sect  of  abo- 
litionists, "  every- where  spoken  against,"  had  begun  to 
issue  a  paper  in  Cincinnati,  it  caused  great  excitement. 
On  the  22d  of  January,  1836,  there  took  place  "  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  opposed  to  the  course 
now  pursuing  by  those  individuals  composing  abolition 
and  antislavery  societies."  This  meeting  resolved,  (so 
great  mischief  had  already,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
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been  occasioned  by  the  Philanthropist,)  "  that  they  view 
with  distrust  and  abhorrence  the  course  pursued  by  aboli- 
tion societies,  which,  with  professions  of  mercy  and  good 
feeling  on  their  lips,  are  advocating  measures  which  are 
pregnant  with  injury  to  the  political,  commercial,  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  States;"  and,  "  that  this 
meeting  will  exert  every  lawful  effort  to  suppress  the 
publication  of  any  abolition  paper  in  the  city  or  neigh- 
borhood." 

Although  this  meeting  was  called  and  attended  by  the 
most  respectable  merchants,  and  professional  men  of  the 
city,  it  found  no  sympathizer  in  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in  his 
family,  and  in  company,  ridiculed  the  whole  proceeding. 
Its  object  was  realized  when  repeated  mobs  paraded  the 
streets,  and  suppressed,  not  exactly  in  a  "  lawful  manner," 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Birney's  paper.  The  course  of 
antislavery  men  was  marked  by  a  modesty  and  prudence 
that  secured  Mr.  Lewis's  respect,  and  admiring  as  he  did 
the  display  of  moral  courage,  won  his  sympathies  in  be- 
half of  the  sufferers.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Lewis-  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Whig  party,  rather  because  it  had  fallen 
heir  to  the  field,  subsequently  to  the  defeat  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1828,  than  for  any  other  reason.  He 
had  always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  principles  which  had  formeily 
secured  his  support.  He  never  hesitated  to  oppose  all 
spirit  of  misrule  and  mobs  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  he  was  always  opposed,  not  only  to  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  but  he  was  ready  to  favor  and  sympathize  with 
those  who  were  willing  to  carry  that  principle  into  prac- 
tice. He  was  not,  however,  at  this  time,  what  men 
called  an  abolitionist.  His  duties,  too,  in  the  department 
of  education,  occupied  him  closely  for  several  years,  and 
left  him  no  time  or  opportunity  for  that  calm  and  patient 
investigation  which  so  important  a  snbjpot  demanded* 
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But  the  evils  of  slavery,  the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  and  the 
ruinous  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  whole  country, 
were  evident  to  his  observation,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  act,  he  shrank  not  from  his  duty,  as  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  well  know. 

In  the  mean  time,  discussion  was  going  on  in  political 
and  religious  bodies,  all  over  the  north,  and  severe  strug- 
gles were  had,  although  the  victory  seemed,  at  that  time, 
always  to  be  on  the  side  of  slavery.  One  of  these  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  two  of  its  delegates,  from  New  England, 
had  spoken  at  an  antislavery  meeting  held  in  the  city 
during  its  session.  Resolutions  censuring  their  course 
were  introduced  into  the  Conference,  and  passed,  after  a 
severe  and  excited  debate.  Some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Conference  were  tarrying  with  Mr.  Lewis  during 
the  session,  and  with  them  did  he  earnestly  and  emphat- 
ically remonstrate  against  such  a  course,  denying  that 
the  Conference  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  speech  of  its  members,  by  any  such  proceedings,  and 
warning  them  of  the  results  that  would  certainly  fol- 
low, in  the  disaffection  of  large  numbers  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  Lewis,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  member  of 
this  Church,  and  such  action  excited  his  astonishment  and 
indignation.  A  New  Englander  himself,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Orange  Scott,  whose  firmness  made  him  an 
especial  object  of  attack,  his  attention  was  more  directly 
drawn  to  the  points  at  issue,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  attempt  to  curb  discussion.  Warm  and  repeated 
conversations  took  place  at  his  house  concerning  these 
debates,  in  all  of  which  he  bore  his  part  in  defense 
of  liberty,  indicating  his  opinions  with  such  firmness  as 
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to  lose  the  friendship  of  some  southern  friends  of  long 
acquaintance. 

The  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  Birney  in  favor  of  freedom 
soon  drew  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  adver- 
saries. The  first  attempt  was  secretly  made,  by  night, 
upon  the  office  of  the  publisher ;  at  which  time  the 
depredators  entered  the  printing  room,  destroyed  the 
form,  tore  the  press  to  pieces,  and  disfigured  and  un- 
fitted for  use  the  paper  found  there.  Renewed  mischief 
was  threatened,  handbills  posted,  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence uttered,  and  coming  riots  announced — and  shortly 
after  a  mob  publicly  carried  out  what  they  had  previously 
commenced  by  stealth,  and  in  open  day  carried  on  the 
work  of  destruction  of  the  Philanthropist  press. 

We  may  not  pause  here  to  tell  how,  and  by  what 
means,  the  press  was  again  set  up,  and  renewed  its  labors 
in  behalf  of  freedom.  We  pass  from  these  points,  for 
the  time  shortly  came  when  new  duties  and  new  rela- 
tions were  discussed  by  antislavery  men,  and  they  saw 
evidently  that  if  they  would  succeed,  they  must  become 
combatants  in  the  political  field.  They  had  used  moral 
suasion  diligently  and  with  much  success  ;  but  their  efforts 
were  not  as  permanent  in  their  effects  as  they  should  have 
been,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  all  elections,  antislavery 
men  were  compelled  to  co-operate  with  one  of  the  two 
great  parties,  or  withhold  their  franchise  altogether.  The 
organization  of  a  new  party,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
freedom,  became  a  positive  necessity,  to  supply  the  need 
the  old  parties  left  unsatisfied.  Many  antislavery  men 
for  a  time  opposed  this  new  organization,  though  most 
of  them  rallied  at  last  around  the  standard  of  the  Liberty 
party. 

Mr.  Lewis,  though  not,  even  in  1840,  fully  identified 
with  the  antislavery  party,  and  having  just  escaped  from 
his  laborious  duties  as  Superintendent  in  very  feeble 
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health,  adopted  the  view  of  those  who  remained  during 
that  canvass  in  the  old  parties  ;  and  though,  like  many- 
others,  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  the  candidates 
of  those  parties,  he  voted  for  General  Harrison.  This 
was  the  last  vote  he  ever  cast  for  any  but  antislavery  can- 
didates for  public  office.  We  can  well  remember  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  continued  in  the  support  of  the 
Whig  party,  after  Harrison's  acknowledgment  of  fealty 
to  the  south,  and  his  refusal  to  pledge  himself  in  aia1 
of  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Among  those,  then,  who  were  led  by  the  position  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
in  1841,  to  forsake  those  parties  and  turn  to  the  new 
organization,  called  the  Liberty  party,  Samuel  Lewis  was 
one.  From  this  time  his  political  position  and  course 
were  determined.  He  took  his  ground  openly,  and  de- 
clared his  unalterable  resolution  never  to  make  peace  with 
slavery,  but  to  wage  against  it  from  that  time  forward 
an  uncompromising  hostility. 

His  position,  at  this  time,  was  well  expressed  by  the 
following  resolution  of  the  State  Antislavery  Convention 
of  1841  : — "  That  the  object  of  political  antislavery  ac- 
tion is  to  abolish  slavery  wherever  it  exists  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  to  prevent  its 
further  extension  by  resisting  the  application  of  any  new 
slave  State  for  admission  into  the  Union ;  to  rescue  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  encroachments  and  control 
of  the  slave  power,  and  the  legislation  and  politics  of  the 
free  States  from  its  influence  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  rights  and  the  interests  of  free 
labor  the  controlling  elements  in  the  action  of  the  General 
and  our  own  State  Governments." 

Mr.  Lewis  was,  at  this  time,  prevented  from  attendance 
upon  this  Convention,  by  his  own  health  and  that  of  his 
family.    He  had  not  as  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  pros- 
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tration  resulting  from  the  extraordinary  labors  of  his 
educational  position,  and  one  of  the  members  of  his 
family  was  in  a  precarious  condition,  with  but  little 
probability  of  surviving  many  months.  For  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  his  family,  he  had  accordingly  purchased 
a  farm  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  and 
was  making  his  arrangements  to  move  upon  it  in  the 
early  spring  of  1841.  His  sympathies  were,  however, 
with  the  Convention,  and  he  heartily  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion above  quoted,  as  the  exponent  of  his  own  views, 
and  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  separate  and  independent 
nominations  of  antislavery  men. 

The  Black  Laws  of  Ohio  had  by  this  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  citizens,  not  only  by  the  cool  atrocity 
of  their  character,  but  by  the  peculiar  sufferings  that 
attended  their  execution.  Remonstrances  against  their 
continuance  poured  upon  the  Legislature  so  strongly, 
that  we  find,  even  as  early  as  1840-1,  a  report  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  their  re- 
peal, at  least  in  part.  This  bill  was  only  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  three,  and  this  majority  was  only  secured  by 
the  usual  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  members,  an 
appeal  which  has  often  availed,  when  every  other  means 
has  failed,  to  move  the  minds  of  men  against  truth  and 
humanity.  The  outrages  of  these  Laws,  the  martyrdom 
of  Lovejoy,  the  persecutions  of  Mr.  Mahan,  of  Ohio,  the 
mobocratic  spirit  of  the  apologists  for  slavery,  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  petition  in  Congress,  and  many  other  like 
events,  were  working  out  their  legitimate  result  in  awaken- 
ing the  minds  and  arousing  the  sympathies  of  thousands, 
who  were  no  longer  willing  to  bow  the  knee,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  their  party  leaders,  to  the  will  of  slavery. 

The  first  time  that  we  find  Mr.  Lewis  in  public,  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery-,  is  in  the  Antislavery  Convention 
of  Hamilton  Comity,  in  May,  1841,  over  which  Con- 
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vention  he  was  chosen  to  preside.  At  this  meeting  we 
find  the  names  of  William  H.  Channing,  Daniel  Parker, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Thomas  Morris,  Rev.  J.  P.  Blanchard, 
and  others.  As  this  is  the  first  time  we  meet  Mr.  Lewis 
in  this  position,  it  may  be  interesting  to  present  the  re- 
port, meager  as  it  is,  offered  by  the  Philanthropist,  of  his 
first  antislavery  speech : 

"The  President,  (Mr.  Lewis,)  urged  upon  the  friends 
of  antislavery  the  importance  of  bringing  their  princi- 
ples before  the  public  mind.  The  opponents  of  abolition 
are  endeavoring  to  create  an  apathy  on  the  subject.  At 
first  they  tried  the  virtue  of  physical  force,  but  they  soon 
found  that  this  would  not  do,  that  persecution  favored 
the  cause,  and  if  they,  perchance,  killed  an  abolitionist, 
two,  five,  or  perhaps  ten  arose  to  fill  his  place.  They 
are  now  trying  the  efficacy  of  tacit  indifference,  or  if 
their  opinion  should  be  asked  upon  the  subject  they  will 
say — '  0,  Abolition  is  one  of  the  many  fanaticisms  of 
the  day ;  just  let  it  alone,  say  nothing  about  it,  and  it 
will  die  a  natural  death  !' 

"There  are  others  again,  sir,  who  are  neither  one  thing 
or  another — milk  and  water  men,  who  are  neither  our 
friends  or  enemies.  They  are  fearful  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  monster  slavery.  They  admit  the  truth  of  the 
great  principles  of  equal  rights  ;  they  admit  that  slavery 
is  a  sin,  and  they  say  they  are  '  abolitionists  in  the  ab- 
stract;' but  when  you  ask  them,  'Why  will  you  not  act 
with  us  ?'  they  reply,  '  0,  all  things  that  are  lawful  are  not 
expedient.'  Now,  sir,  this  kind  of  abolition  will  not  do. 
There  is  no  mediate  ground  to  stand  upon. 

"We  must  act  with  firmness  and  decision.  Slavery 
has  exerted  an  influence  upon  us,  till  it  has  become  our 
duty  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  we  are  called  upon  by  the 
love  of  heaven  and  the  love  of  our  country  to  take 
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every  measure  of  a  wise  nature  to  stop  its  pernicious 
influence — to  blot  it  out  from  the  catalogue  of  our  na- 
tional sins. 

"We  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  lately  about  a  war 
with  England.  And  what  do  you  suppose,  sir,  is  the 
secret  of  the  matter  ?  Our  country  has  considered  her 
honor  and  dignity  insulted  because  the  English  have 
captured  ships  bearing  our  flag,  which  turned  out  to  be 
slavers  ! 

"  Again,  sir,  it  can  be  well  established  that  the  Florida 
War,  which  has  been  a  thorn  in  our  side  for  the  last 
six  years  or  more,  has  been  carried  on  for  the  interest  of 
a  few  slaveholders  in  the  south.  I  make  this  assertion, 
and  leave  it  to  be  established  by  one  who  is  better  pre- 
pared to  do  so  than  I  am. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  remark,  that  I  deem  it  im- 
portant that  we  should  use  an  influence  that  will  tell  at 
the  ballot-box.  We  have  much  legislation  in  the  world 
for  property,  and  but  little  for  liberty.  For  one,  I  am 
determined  to  give  my  vote  for  no  man  who  will  not 
show  himself  decidedly  favorable  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.'' 

This  complete  identification  of  himself  with  that  class 
of  men  called  abolitionists  subjected  Mr.  Lewis  to  much 
remark.  But  such  had  been  his  life,  in  public  and  in 
private,  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  that  no  man  dared 
to  reproach  him.  Many  expressed  great  sorrow  that  he 
had  become  identified  with  so  unpopular  a  cause,  and  one 
which,  in  their  opinion,  must  always  be  in  the  minority, 
especially  when  he  had  won  such  golden  opinions  by  his 
efforts  and  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  when, 
by  assuming  that  prominence  which  appeared  to  invite 
him,  he  could  secure  any  official  position  in  the  State. 
The  Governor's  seat  had  been  offered  him  by  the  leaders 
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of  a  victorious  party,  and  thousands  of  his  friends  were 
anxious  that  he  should  accept  it.  But  with  his  accus- 
tomed firmness,  when  he  had  discovered  a  truth  in  dan- 
ger, he  waited  not  to  inquire  about  the  number  of  those 
who  rallied  in  its  support,  but  threw  himself  fearlessly 
into  the  ranks  of  its  defenders,  willing  to  be  cast  out 
as  evil,  if  only  the  truth  might  be  preserved.  The  tri- 
umph of  that  truth  was  to  him  worth  more  than  per- 
sonal rewards,  however  great ;  than  personal  ease,  how- 
ever enticing  and  pleasant ;  than  personal  honor,  however 
desirable  and  easily  acquired  it  might  be.  As  it  had 
been  with  Temperance,  in  its  days  of  small  things  ;  with 
Education,  when  it  needed  all  the  efforts  of  a  few  devoted 
men  to  lead  the  community  to  recognize  its  claims  and 
high  importance  ;  so  now  it  was  with  Antislavery.  It 
was  unpopular,  it  was  the  object  of  persecution,  its  advo- 
cates were  sneered  at  as  fanatics  and  madmen,  its  efforts 
were  met  with  direct  personal  hostility,  and  those  who 
were  determined  to  advocate  its  claims  must  necessarily 
make  up  their  minds  to  meet  with  obloquy,  reproach,  and 
bitter  hostility.  Mr.  Lewis  saw  all  these  things,  weighed 
them  calmly,  counted  all  the  cost  to  himself,  and  then 
enlisted  openly  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
To  this  cause  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
never  relaxing  his  efforts,  or  suffering  a  diminution  of 
his  zeal,  till  his  physical  system  sank  under  the  excess 
of  labor,  and  he  descended  into  an  early  grave.  Between 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  these  labors,  there 
intervened  a  space  of  over  thirteen  years,  through  which 
period  we  shall  now  attempt  to  trace  his  steps. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  LIBERTY  PARTY,  1841-2. 


NDEPENDENT  antislavery  political  action  appears 


favor  of  antislavery  men.  The  death  of  General  Har- 
rison, and  the  consequent  accession  of  John  Tyler,  re- 
vealed a  new  condition  of  things  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  masterly  exposition  of  the  horrors  and 
iniquities  of  the  Florida  War  by  Mr.  Giddings  opened 
the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  method  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  the  General  Government  had  been  prostituted  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  slavery  power,  while  the  con- 
duct of  the  previous  administration  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate Amistad  captives  evidently  showed  that  it  had  no 
energies  to  spare  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

While  these  furnished  weapons  to  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Lewis,  which  he  might  wield  skillfully  and  efficiently  in 
behalf  of  freedom,  there  was  another  of  equal  interest. 
The  demagogues  of  the  south  had  for  a  great  length  of 
time  been  prating  about  southern  rights  and  southern  in- 
terests, as  if  the  whole  destiny  of  the  country  hung  upon 
their  protection  and  security.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and 
tobacco  demanded  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  vast  agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country.  But  the  fact 
began  to  appear,  that  there  was  a  vast  superiority  of  the 
free  states  in  population,  education,  and  the  products  of 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  ;  that  with  an 
extent  of  surface  much  wider,  a  soil  more  fertile,  a  climate 
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more  genial,  and  greater  mineral  wealth,  the  productions 
of  the  south  were  far  less  valuable  than  those  of  the 
north.  This  result  was  legitimately  traced  to  the  curse 
of  slave  labor ;  and  northern  men  began  to  think  it 
strange  that  northern  politicians  should  continue  to  truckle 
to  the  slaveholder,  and  sacrifice  the  honor  and  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  constituents,  in  order  to  prop  up  the 
slave  system,  and  secure  its  favor  to  their  own  party  asso- 
ciations. 

Not  only  did  such  arguments  as  these  operate  upon 
his  own  mind,  but  they  furnished  him  the  foundation 
and  matter  of  strong  appeals  to  the  integrity,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  humanity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  for 
such  reasons  did  he  urge  them  to  assist  in  wresting  the 
Government  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  ears  and 
eyes  only  for  the  demands  of  the  south. 

There  remains  one  motive  to  be  noticed,  that  operated 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
others.  Of  him  it  was  characteristic  that  his  position  and 
action  as  an  antislavery  man  should  follow  his  prayers. 
It  was  his  Christian  principle  that  made  him  an  abo- 
litionist, and  if  all  such  political  motives  as  we  have 
mentioned  above  had  been  wanting,  still  the  moral  one 
would  have  been  sufficient.  From  his  Bible  and  his 
closet  he  went  forth  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty 
as  a  servant  of  Christ.  It  is  of  such  men  that  reformers 
are  made.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  such  men,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  thus  to  speak,  that  they  are  ahead  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  The  work  of  Samuel  Lewis,  himself 
emphatically  a  reformer,  was  to  labor  where  few  could  be 
found  willing  to  labor,. to  go  forth  in  the  conflict  of  right 
against  might  when  the  combatants  against  error  were 
few.  When  tens  of  thousands  came  forth  to  the  conflict, 
and  victory  was  at  hand,  then  he  stepped  aside  that  others 
who  valued  the  honors  of  the  victory  might  wear  them. 
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To  these  honors  he  never  once  cast  his  eye,  but  let  his 
vision  rest  upon  the  spectacle  of  humanity,  where  he 
beheld  the  poor  blessed,  the  sorrowful  rejoicing,  and 
where  he  heard  the  song  of  deliverance  as  it  swelled  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  labors, 
and  for  whom  he  had  always  most  unselfishly  striven. 
His  actuating  spirit  was  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and 
when  God  was  honored  and  man  blessed,  he  asked  no 
more.  Not  all  human  praise,  or  party  honors,  or  official 
station  could  satisfy  him.  These  were  not,  for  a  single 
moment,  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  His  large  heart 
took  in  the  whole  subject  and  not  a  part.  He  always 
shrank  from  prominence,  and  never  accepted  it,  save 
as  the  means  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  greater 
good.  His  action  as  an  antislavery  man  was  merely 
an  illustration  and  farther  development  of  his  general 
charact  sr. 

We  may  turn  aside  here  to  state  that,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Lewis's  religious  character  appears  higher  and  broader 
than  ever  before.  His  religious  communion  with  his 
family  partook  more  of  a  sympathetic  character.  His 
children  had  arrived  at  years  of  understanding,  when  they 
could  appreciate  his  affection,  and  God  had  given  them  to 
his  prayers,  and  they  were  members  of  the  same  Church  to 
which  he  had  been  united  for  so  long  a  time.  His  house- 
hold was  thus  one  in  which  he  could  enjoy  the  inestimable 
delights  of  family  religion.  Gathered  around  the  hearth, 
or  the  table,  how  pleasant  the  memory  of  those  hours, 
when  the  godly  man  instructed  his  children  in  the  way 
of  faith  he  had  trodden  !  His  preaching  was  more  fer- 
vent and  spiritual  ;  his  example  in  his  family,  in  his 
Church,  and  before  the  world,  was  well  calculated  to 
recommend  to  all  the  religion  of  his  Master.  One  trait 
of  his  religious  character  was  worthy  of  imitation,  we 
mean  his  Christian  urbanity.    He  was  never  morose,  or 
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rigid,  or  stern,  but  trie  very  reverse  of  all  these.  In  prin- 
ciple unyielding,  yet  in  all  his  conversation  he  was  mild 
and  pleasant.  With  a  heart  well  fitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  of  social  life,  he  possessed  the  happy  art  of  in- 
terweaving them  with  his  religious  duties  and  privileges 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  did  not  compromise  the  latter 
by  the  presence  of  the  former.  Such  an  example  was 
well  fitted  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  that  class 
of  men  who  refuse  to  identify  themselves  with  Chris- 
tianity for  fear  of  its  severity.  His  position  showed  that 
the  highest  degree  of  pure  social  enjoyment  was  entirely 
consistent  with  a  conscientious  discharge  of  every  duty — 
and  through  him,  men  learned  to  honor  his  Master, 
Christ. 

We  proceed  with  our  narrative.  The  antislavery  men 
had  declared  their  entire  independence  of  the  slave  power, 
which  had  so  long  controlled  the  political  parties  of  the 
land.  And  now  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  field,  both 
of  national  and  state  politics.  According  to  previous 
notice,  a  National  Convention  assembled  at  New  York, 
in  May,  1841,  which  nominated  its  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  for  the  canvass  of  1844.  The 
friends  of  liberty  took  this  step  thus  early  that  they  might 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  their 
principles,  and  their  estimate  of  their  value ;  as  well  as  to 
secure  the  claims  of  this  question  as  a  legitimate  one  for 
political  discussion,  and  to  accustom  the  friends  of  the 
Liberty  party  to  the  idea  of  distinct  political  action. 
The  question  was  now  fairly  before  the  people,  of  free 
and  slave  labor,  of  free  and  slave  government,  in  a  word, 
of  freedom  and  slavery.  In  the  public  view  it  was  bound 
to  remain.  The  Liberty  party  now  asked  no  favor  of  the 
Democratic  or  the  Whig  parties,  and  could  make  no 
bargains  with  either.  The  call  was  now  for  general  state 
action,  that  the  people  of  each  commonwealth  might  rally 
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to  the  support  of  Birney  and  Morris,  as  well  as  nominate 
state  tickets  for  their  separate  support. 

In  Ohio,  the  step  was  greeted  with  hearty  support. 
The  people  had  long  groaned  under  the  degradation  of  a 
proud  and  noble  State  before  the  whip  of  slavery.  Our 
Supreme  Court  had  at  last  regained  its  proper  position, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  old  Massachusetts  on  the  point 
that  a  slaveholder  could  not  make  the  free  State  of  Ohio 
a  highway  for  the  carriage  of  his  slaves.  But  otherwise, 
there  were  but  few  of  those  in  authority  who  dared  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  even  their  efforts  were 
mainly  crushed  by  the  interposition  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  office-holders  and  office-seekers  of  all  parties. 
Thus  Ohio  was  ready  for  separate  action,  and  accordingly 
soon  held  her  Conventions,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  other  sections  of  the  north.  The  spirit  of 
humanity  was  alive,  its  aim  higher,  its  vision  wider,  its 
sympathies  more  intense,  its  heart  throbbing  for  the 
wrongs  of  men  of  every  condition  and  race.  Antislavery 
men  did  not  expect  to  triumph  at  once.  Many  a  hard- 
fought  battle-field  was  before  them.  Ridiculed  at  first, 
they  were  willing  to  fight  on,  and  bide  their  time,  sure 
of  the  truth  of  their  principles,  and  that  God  was  on  the 
side  of  the  right. 

At  a  Convention  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  it  was  resolved  to 
sustain  the  nominations  previously  made  in  New  York. 
This  meeting  was  held  immediately  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Antislavery  Society,  and  it  aj)peared  that  the 
great  mass  of  those  present  were  in  favor  of  independent 
political  action,  thus  evincing  a  great  change  in  a  few 
months  in  favor  of  this  cause.  Abolitionists  were  de- 
termined to  magnify  their  cause,  and  make  it  honorable. 
Senator  Preston's  prediction  to  the  south  was  veri- 
fied, that  "  John  Tyler's  administration  would  be  more 
southern  in  its  tendencies  than  that  of  his  predecessor 
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would  have  been."  The  two  old  parties  began  to  vary- 
southward  more  and  more  from  the  polar  star  of  freedom, 
and  to  point  more  directly  to  the  power  of  slavery, 
making  it  still  more  evident  to  all  sincere  and  earnest 
antislavery  men  that  the  only  way  to  make  their  prin- 
ciples respected  was  to  bring  them  out  at  the  ballot-box. 
Politicians  who  valued  success  as  the  great  object  asked, 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  the  organization  of  the  Liberty 
party  ? 

Mr.  Lewis,  with  many  others,  answered,  "  We  gain,  first 
of  all,  a  platform,  where  we  can  stand,  that  is  unstained 
with  the  curse  of  slavery.  Upon  this  we  can  come  out 
from  the  unclean  thing,  no  longer  sacrificing  liberty  to 
slavery,  but  separating  ourselves  from  all  connection  with 
the  latter.  Thus  shall  our  consciences  be  kept  pure  in 
this  respect.  For  we  shall  no  longer  defile  our  con- 
sciences by  acting  in  forced  unison  with  parties  that  are 
pro-slavery,  and  from  which  neither  the  slave  nor  the  free 
laborer  has  aught  of  favor  to  expect. 

V  We  gain,  secondly,  a  position  where  we  can  advo- 
cate, consistently,  the  first  principle  of  democracy,  '  the 
establishment  of  justice.'  This  we  find  in  our  Constitu- 
tion to  be  its  chief  end  and  object.  Now,  we  argue,  that 
there  is  no  more  tremendous  crime  against  justice  than  is 
slavery  ;  that,  indeed,  it  includes  all  crimes.  The  depri- 
vation by  force,  and  without  consent,  of  a  man's  liberty ; 
the  violent  disruption  of  all  the  ties  of  family  ;  the  denial 
and  withholding  of  all  parental  authority  and  control  ; 
the  withholding  of  wages,  and  the  consequent  degrada- 
tion of  free  labor ;  the  merchandise  of  humanity ;  these 
things  are  all  crimes  against  nature  and  against  nature's 
God.  And,  besides,  these  are  not  all.  The  promptings 
that  lead  men  to  withhold  justice  to  the  black  man,  will 
lead  to  precisely  the  same  course  with  the  white  man. 
For  slavery  doth  not  appear  to  be  of  race  but  of  condi- 
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tion  ;  it  is  not  of  color,  but  of  labor.  To  this  purport 
witness  the  dogmas  of  slaveholders  themselves,  who  say 
that  1  if  laborers  ever  obtain  the  political  power  of  a 
country,  .it  is  in  fact  in  a  state  of  revolution  ;'*  that, 
'  those  who  depend  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence  can  never  enter  into  political  affairs  ;  they 
never  do,  never  will,  never  can  ;'f  that,  'where  these 
offices  (of  labor)  are  performed  by  members  of  the  po- 
litical community,  a  dangerous  element  is  introduced 
into  the  body-politic. 'J  They  say,  'Would  you  do  a 
benefit  to  the  horse  or  ox  by  giving  him  a  cultivated 
understanding,  a  fine  feeling  ?  So  far  as  the  mere  la- 
borer has  the  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the  aspirations 
of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  station.' ||  Or, 
'  What  are  the  essential  principles  of  democracy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  republicanism  ?  The  first  consists  in 
the  dogma  so  portentous  to  us  of  the  natural  equality 
and  inalienable  right  to  liberty  of  every  human  being. 
%  *  *  The  second  consists  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  majorities  ;  a  doctrine  not  less  false  than 
slavish,  and  absurd  than  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.' §  Now,  that  freedom  can  be 
secured  amid  the  declaration  of  injustice  as  manifest  as 
this,  we  do  not  believe.  And  yet  each  party  has  alter- 
nately bid  higher  for  the  support  of  these  men  ;  and  they 
support  each  party  as  they  approach  the  nearer  to  their 
standard.  We  think  we  gain  when  we  refuse  to  stand 
with  either,  and  plant  ourselves  upon  the  true  ground 
of  justice,  the  '  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'    It  is  no  matter 

*Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  in  Congress,  January  21,  1836. 

t  Mr.  Leigh,  in  Virginia  Convention,  1839. 

\  Gov.  M'Duffie  to  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  1836. 

I  Chancellor  Harper,  in  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

§  lb.,  4th  of  July,  1840. 
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to  us  that  there  be  few  that  listen  to  the  cry  of  justice. 
She  still  speaks,  though  the  whole  world  be  deaf  to  her 
voice.  *  Though  my  vote  stand  alone,  the  vindication 
of  many  a  right  has  had  as  small  a  beginning  as  this. 
"Wilberforce  attacked  the  slave-trade  in  Parliament,  and 
voted  alone,  and  was  denounced  as  a  hypocrite.  But 
planting  himself  on  the  rock  of  Truth  and  Justice,  he 
stood  unappalled  by  the  magnitude  and  threatening  as- 
pect of  the  system  of  injustice  which  he  assailed.  *  * 
*  *  Nothing  is  small,  in  an  absolute  sense,  that  in- 
volves a  question  of  justice.  Justice  listens  as  attent- 
ively to  the  claim  of  one  man  for  the  rights  that  God 
has  given  him,  as  to  the  clamors  of  a  thousand.'*  Adopt- 
ing such  sentiments  as  these,  we  stand  aloof  from  those 
who  only  listen  to  the  cry  of  expediency,  and  do  not 
turn  an  ear  for  a  moment  to  the  outcry  of  three  millions 
of  sufferers,  who  have  not  even  the  privilege  of  pleading 
their  rights  before  the  world.  But  their  tears  plead,  their 
anguish  pleads,  their  sighs  plead,  the  clanking  of  their 
chains  pleads,  and  at  last,  Justice  shall  be  heard. 

<<  \ye  gain,  thirdly,  the  advantage  of  unity  of  action. 
Our  influence  is  not  dispersed  abroad  among  different 
parties,  where  our  votes  only  may  go  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate of  numbers.  We  here  bring  those  votes  together 
from  all  parties,  from  all  sects,  from  all  societies,  and  we 
can  see  how  many  we  are  who  are  to  stand  in  this  Ther- 
mopylae of  Freedom.  Side  by  side,  and  shield  to  shield, 
we  will  meet  the  onset  of  the  foes  of  liberty,  or  we  will 
ourselves  assail.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain  might  have  stood  in  their  grandeur  had 
there  been  found  ten  men  who  feared  God  ?  And  may 
we  not  find  ten  thousand  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  who  are  devoted  to  the  same  principles  of  free- 


*  Mr.  Slade,  of  Vermont,  in  Congress,  1840. 
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dom  which  our  fathers  advocated,  and  by  which  they 
swore  eternal  hostility  to  all  oppression  ?  And  if  there 
are  so  many  or  even  less,  what  may  they  not  accomplish, 
when  in  the  cause  of  justice,  in  the  panoply  of  truth,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  great  spirit  of  liberty, 
they  join  hand  to  hand,  and  vote  to  vote,  against  the 
power  of  the  oppressor  ? 

"  We  gain,  fourthly,  an  object  worth  righting  for. 
Our  fathers  fought  not  to  be  rid  of  the  taxes  which  took 
away  a  few  paltry  shillings  from  their  stores.  It  was 
Liberty  that  was  the  watchword  of  their  struggle.  And 
they  turned  aside  from  every  thing  else,  they  fixed  their 
eye  upon  no  other  object,  they  swore  by  no  other  altar. 
So  we  will  turn  aside  from  questions  that  are  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete.  Banks,  Tariffs,  all  these  things  must  wait, 
or  be  settled  as  best  they  can,  while  we  compass  the  great 
altar  of  Liberty,  and  swear  by  her  sacred  name,  never  to 
give  over  this  struggle,  till  freedom  and  freemen  shall 
direct  our  Government,  and  slavery  and  her  supporters 
shall  be  confined  within  their  proper  and  constitutional 
limits.  And  even  then,  we  will  gird  her  with  that  which 
she  so  much  fears,  the  opposition  of  the  whole  world,  till 
she  consents  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  let  her 
oppressed  go  free." 

With  such  arguments  as  these,  and  others  besides, 
many  and  strong,  Mr.  Lewis  vindicated  his  own  course 
and  that  of  his  colaborers  in  this  cause.  And  with  such 
motives  and  such  principles,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause,  enlisting  for  life,  or  for  the  war,  and  firmly 
resolved  never  to  give  over  till  their  object  was  gained, 
and  truth  and  justice  vindicated  from  their  opposers. 

In  September,  1841,  the  Philanthropist  press  was 
again  destroyed  by  a  mob,  which  took  possession  of 
the  city  for  several  days  and  compelled  the  authorities, 
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not  very  strenuously  resisting,  to  bow  before  them,  while 
they  held  every  thing  in  anarchy  and  confusion.  An- 
other court-house  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
"  resolved,  that  we  view  with  abhorrence  the  proceedings 
of  the  abolitionists  in  our  city,  and  that  we  repudiate 
their  doctrines,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  by  all  lawful  (!)  means  to  discountenance 
every  man  who  lends  them  his  assistance."  Lawyers, 
magistrates,  editors,  merchants,  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  the  President  of  the  City  Council,  signed  this  reso- 
lution, which  was  printed  in  handbills  and  posted  over 
the  city,  together  with  others  which  pretended  to  dis- 
countenance mobs,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  civil  author- 
ities to  stay  the  violence,  and  "  pledged  themselves  to 
exertion  in  aid  of  the  civil  authority  to  arrest  and  place 
within  reach  of  the  law,  the  negroes  who  had  wounded  two 
white  boys  on  Columbia-street."  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  excitement  increased  after  this  display  of  au- 
thority, and  this  pledge  "to  discountenance."*  The  press 
was  taken  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  thrown  in  ;  the  negro 
population  were  abused,  and  finally  driven  into  a  pen, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  but  really  with 
the  intention  of  disarming  them.  And  it  was  said  that 
a  slaveholder,  resident  of  the  city,  and  a  member  of  one 
of  the  orthodox  Churches,  was  busied  most  of  one  day 
in  vainly  trying  to  search  out  a  few  slaves  he  had  lost 
some  days  before.  The  city  was  finally  quieted  down, 
and  the  Philanthropist  was  published  as  usual.  This  in- 
cident brought  out  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  : 

"Mr.  Editor, — My  age,  and  the  relations  subsisting 
between  me  and  your  city,  entitle  me  to  room  enough  in 

*  The  Baltimore  Convention  of  1852,  also  pledged  themselves  to  "  dis- 
countenance" all  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  word  ! 
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your  paper  for  this  communication.  Various  messages 
have  been  sent  me  from  persons  residing  in  your  city, 
detailing  what  has  been  falsely  said,  during  your  recent 
riots,  relative  to  my  connection  with  that  much  abused 
and  misrepresented  people  called  abolitionists.  I  am 
not  responsible  to  either  friend  or  foe,  in  Church  or 
State,  for  my  opinions  on  this  point,  either  in  public  or 
private ;  but  as  I  am  not  willing  to  be  driven  into  a 
false  position,  I  take  this  method  of  correcting  the 
falsehoods  in  circulation,  that  neither  my  friends  or  ene- 
mies may  be  misled.  I  am  most  heartily  opposed  to 
slavery,  but  so  far  as  the  southern  population  was  con- 
cerned, white  or  black,  did  not  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
take  any  active  part.  •  Hands  off '  was  the  southern 
watch-word,  and  it  was  my  reply  and  rule  of  action. 
But  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  the  right  of  petition  were  far  too  valuable  to  be 
quietly  yielded  up  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  right  of  petition 
violated,  the  liberty  of  the  press  destroyed,  and  the  free- 
dom of  discussion  wholly  suspended  ;  when  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  large  portions  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  had  been  loudest  in  denouncing  slavery,  wholly  si- 
lenced by  southern  influence  ;  when  I  saw  the  leaders  of 
two  great  political  parties,  embracing  almost  all  our  citi- 
zens, seeking  which  could  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  to 
the  south,  in  order  to  secure  southern  support  for  their 
party ;  when  I  found  the  south  denouncing  even  our 
courts  of  justice  for  their  independent  course  ;  and  when 
political  and  ecclesiastical  party  policy  had  destroyed  all 
neutral  ground,  and  while  those  controlling  the  political 
and  religious  press  gave  countenance  to  the  most  un- 
founded slanders  against  abolitionism,  so  as  to  render 
it  odious,  and  then  required  of  every  one  most  implicit 
obedience  to  whatever  principle  or  practice  their  party 
avowed,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refusal,  of  being  denounced 
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and  hunted  down  as  an  abolitionist ;  and  when  I  saw 
mobs  got  up  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  hunting  down 
abolitionists,  and  those  mobs  countenanced  by  men  of 
respectability  in  society,  and,  in  some  cases,  headed  by 
those  who,  after  being  convicted  of  the  offense,  were 
received  into  decent  company  ;  and  when  many  other 
things,  calculated  to  rouse  the  most  stoical  who  had  the 
least  particle  of  patriotism,  had  taken  place,  I  felt 
bound  to  declare  my  sentiments,  that  these  things,  unless 
checked,  will  destroy  every  vestige  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

"I  am  in  principle  just  such  an  abolitionist  as  I  be- 
lieve a  large  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens  are  who  reside 
in  the  free  states,  not  so  much  antislavery  as  some  are 
who  for  popular  purposes  denounce  abolition.  I  would 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  the  master 
over  his  slave,  as  secured  to  him  by  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution.  I  disclaim  all  power  or  right  in  the  free 
states  or  in  Congress  to  interfere  in  the  laws  of  the  slave 
states.  I  would  under  no  circumstances,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, aid  a  slave  in  escaping  from  his  master,  nor 
would  I  allow  any  obstacle  to  the  rightful  reclamation 
of  absconding  slaves  ;  and  these  I  understand  to  be  the 
opinions  of  a  great  majority  of  those  who  are  called  abo- 
litionists. 

"  While  such  are  my  principles,  and  such  would  be  my 
course,  I  am  opposed  to  slavery  in  every  form,  and  would 
resist  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  every  effort  to  gain  for 
it  a  merely  temporary  foothold  in  our  noble  State  of 
freemen.  I  insist  on  the  absolute  and  unconditional  right 
of  every  person  and  press  to  discuss  this  as  well  as  every 
other  subject,  and  would  go  as  far  to  protect  an  aboli- 
tion press  as  any  other  from  violence.  Thus  far  as  to 
what  I  would  or  would  not  do.  A  few  words  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  done. 
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"I  belong  to  no  antislavery  or  abolition  society,  yet  I 
have  attended  several  antislavery  meetings.  I  then  de- 
clared that  I  presented  myself  to  protect  and  counte- 
nance, so  far  as  I  could,  the  liberty  of  speech ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  party  that  I  think  tolerates  such  free- 
dom, I  must  act  here  or  not  at  all.  If  they  were  pop- 
ular as  a  party,  I  would  feel  justified  in  retiring ;  but  I 
will  not  sit  quietly  by,  and  see  our  great  principles  of 
liberty  violated,  when  I  know  that,  this  question  once 
fairly  put  down,  the  same  means  will  be  used  to  deprive 
us  of  other  liberties. 

"This  notice  of  myself  would  hardly  appear  proper, 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  to  define  the  position 
of  nine-tenths  of  those  called  abolitionists.  Now,  sir, 
the  press  has  truckled  long  enough  to  party.  If  you 
would  restore  order,  and  vindicate  the  character  of  your 
city,  meet  the  question  fairly.  We  have  enough  of 
senseless  cry  against  a  name  ;  tell  us  what  is  meant  by 
abolitionism  ;  define  it,  sir,  define  it,  and  let  us  know 
who  your  Court-House  Committee  denounce  under  the 
name  of  abolitionists ;  and  state  what  is  true,  that  abo- 
litionists are  of  all  others  the  least  to  blame  for  riotous 
conduct,  that  they  appeal  only  to  the  law,  and  are,  as  a 
body,  examples  of  quiet,  law-obeying  citizens,  too  far 
superior  to  those  who  denounce  them  to  admit  a  com- 
parison ;  and  call  on  the  people  to  defend  the  liberties 
of  discussion,  the  press,  and  petition. 

"This  will  do  great  service,  and  your  city  will  never 
again  be  insulted  by  an  offer  of  military  aid  from  a  sis- 
ter state,  to  put  down  a  class  of  people,  to  whose  phi- 
lanthropy and  patriotism  we  are  indebted  for  much  that 
adds  to  the  real  glory  of  your  city  and  the  happiness  of 
her  people. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  I  want  none  of  the 
false  sympathy  of  professed  friends.     My  position  is 
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taken  by  choice.  I  would  not  change  it ;  and  erelong  it 
must  be  the  position  of  every  freeman. 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

The  result  of  this  mob  was  similar  to  that  of  the  two 
former  ones,  an  increased  interest  for  the  two  things  all 
important  to  freemen,  personal  security  and  personal 
liberty  ;  and  also  increased  energy  and  renewed  determ- 
ination on  the  part  of  antislavery  men.  As  to  the  former, 
men  began  to  learn  over  again,  that  the  only  security  for 
the  threatened  prosperity  of  their  city,  was  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  law  ;  that  when  personal  liberty  and  the  lib- 
erty of  speech  were  at  the  disposal  of  every  lawless  mob, 
easily  aroused  and  unopposed,  then  would  infallibly  be 
displayed  the  prestige  of  ruin  and  decay ;  that  when  per- 
son and  property  were  not  secure,  when  freedom  of 
opinion  was  not  tolerated,  and  this  was  understood  to 
be  the  standard  authority,  then  the  fate  of  the  city  was 
sealed.  And  thus  men  found  out  that  the  mob  would  do 
more  to  stay  its  prosperity  than  all  the  writings  and 
publications  of  all  the  abolitionists  in  the  land.  As  to 
the  latter,  the  feeble  band  lifted  up  their  heads,  for  they 
kneAv  that  they  must  be  strong  since  the  oppressor 
feared  them  so  greatly  as  to  raise  up  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence against  them.  Their  numbers  too  began  to  in- 
crease, and  many  were  daily  added  to  them  of  such  as 
would  be  saved  from  the  trammels  of  old-partyism,  and 
who  would  now  stand  on  the  side  of  the  right.  Meetings 
were  held  frequently  all  over  the  state,  distinct  nomina- 
tions were  made  in  almost  every  county,  and  very  general 
notice  had  to  be  taken  of  this  new  fledgling,  which  even 
in  its  first  flight,  essayed  so  lofty  an  aim. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1841,  there  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  a  Western  Methodist  Antislavery  Conven- 
tion, attended  by  such  men  as  Joshua  B.oucher,  C.  W. 
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Sears,  M.  Simpson,  sen.,  M.  Dnstin,  R.  Brandriff,  N. 
Emery,  and  others  of  similar  high  character  and  ability, 
over  which  Convention,  Samuel  Lewis  was  elected  to 
preside  as  its  permanent  Chairman.  This  meeting, 
though  called  by  the  Methodists,  found  no  place  to  hold 
its  sessions  in  its  own  denomination,  and  used  a  Baptist 
church.  Quite  a  change  has  taken  place,  when  the  body 
of  a  Methodist  church  in  Cincinnati  was  used  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1856,  for  a  Republican  meeting,  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  Fremont.  Such  resolutions  as 
the  following  were  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  our  attachment  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is  strong  and  unwavering. 

"Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  manifestly  improper  for 
our  friends  to  leave  the  Church  of  their  choice  in  conse- 
quence of  opposition  from  their  pro-slavery  brethren." 

Mr.  Lewis,  on  being  introduced  to  the  Convention, 
addressed  them  in  what  was  described  by  many  present 
as  a  most  eloquent  and  convincing  manner.    Said  he  : 

"We  are  met  under  peculiar  circumstances.  What! 
in  the  church  of  another  denomination  !  not  in  a  Meth- 
odist church!  I  wish  for  the  memory" of  Wesley  this 
need  not  be  on  record.  I  have  met  you,  dear  brethren, 
because  I  believe  God  is  wTith  you.  I  know  the  opposi- 
tion you  must  meet,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  bear  my 
share  of  all  the  persecutions  you  may  endure.  Yet  this 
cause  must  triumph — God  and  heaven  are  on  our  side. 
And  in  this  triumph  I  should  certainly  not  object  to 
have  some  humble  place,  and  Wesley  will  be  in  the 
van.  Call  us  ultra,  when  we  go  ahead  of  Wesley,  when 
we  exceed  him  in  our  opposition  to  slavery.  *  *  *  * 
Some  Methodists  and  even  Methodist  preachers  are  afraid 
26 
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of  being  called  abolitionists,  for  fear  of  losing  their  in- 
fluence !  What  should  a  man  have  influence  for  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  himself,  but  for  humanity.  Whenever  I  use 
my  influence  merely  for  myself  or  my  family,  then  let 
me  be  branded  with  the  harshest  name.  But,  if  I  have 
any  influence,  let  it  be  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  for 
the  glory  of  God." 

We  have  quoted  these  remarks  because  they  form  an 
index  of  the  moral  character  of  the  man,  whose  prayer, 
to  his  latest  day,  was,  "  If  I  have  any  influence,  let  it  be 
used  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  the  glory  of  God." 

Several  of  the  men  we  have  named  were  Methodist 
ministers,  and  at  that  time  members  of  the  Ohio  Annual 
Conference.  Some  of  them  remain  in  that  connection 
to  the  present  time,  and  are  still  lifting  up  their  voices 
for  humanity.  Others  left  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church,  one  or  two  of  whom,  J.  Boucher  among 
the  number,  have  rejoined  their  fellow-laborer  in  the  place 
of  rest  and  reward. 

The  Convention  demonstrated  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  were  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  who  were  resolved  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise*  "  with  a  paramount  and  conscientious 
regard  to  the  slave  question,  and  to  support  such  candi- 
dates only,  as  shall,  in  connection  with  other  qualifica- 
tions for  a  seat  in  the  government  of  a  country  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  decidedly  pledge  themselves  in  favor 
of  a  speedy  and  effectual  legislative  enactment  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  most  unchristian  system."  Such  action, 
of  course,  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  antislavery  men  of  all 
sects,  and  they  renewed  their  efforts  against  the  most  un- 
christian system  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

A  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  chairman,  was 
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appointed  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  an  address  to  Meth- 
odist abolitionists,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
remarkable  clause  :  "  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when 
they  tell  us  that  laboring,  talking  and  praying  for  the  poor 
slave  will  injure  the  Church  ?  This  is  our  answer,  '  We 
love  the  Church  much,  but  we  love  our  duty  to  God  more. 
And  when  God  commands  it,  how  shall  we  cease  to  pity, 
and  plead,  and  pray  for  the  slave  ?  What  is  the  Church 
good  for  if  it  loses  out  of  it  the  blessed  and  holy  principle" 
of  love  ?  No  !  We  love  our  Church,  because,  among 
other  things,  it  was  founded  by  an  abolitionist ;  because 
it  gave  us  a  discipline  which  condemned  the  sin  of  slavery  ; 
because  her  first  preachers  were  mobbed  and  stoned,  in- 
sulted and  despised  for  pitying  the  slave,  and  warning  his 
oppressor ;  and,  now,  if  you  tell  us  we  shall  injure  the 
Church  by  obeying  God,  and  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Wesley,  Coke  and  Garrettson,  and  others  of  its  holy 
founders  and  members,  you,  in  effect,  tell  us  that  our 
beloved  Church  has  fallen  into  hands  which  have  changed 
her  very  nature,  and  made  her  a  monster  which  nurses 
slavery  at  her  breast !  This  we  do  not  believe  ;  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  yet  virtue,  manhood  and  piety  enough 
in  our  Church  to  redeem  it  from  the  curse  under  which  it 
groans  ;  and  when  once  our  members  get  a  fair  chance 
to  speak  their  minds,  we  shall  see  who  judge  our  breth- 
ren most  justly,  our  opponents  or  we.'  " 

We  will  quote  from  the  correspondence  of  one  of  the  del- 
egates to  this  Convention,  as  follows:  "Mr.  Lewis,  an 
intelligent  and  influential  local  preacher  of  this  city,  (Cin- 
cinnati,) was  chosen  President.  His  address,  on  taking 
the  chair,  was  a  most  abte  effort  in  behalf  of  right.  He 
addressed  the  Convention  a  number  of  times,  and  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Daniel  Webster, 
or  any  other  man,  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  Who, 
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that  heard  his  rebukes  of  the  press  for  its  subserviency  to 
the  slave  power,  will  ever  forget  the  deep  impression  which 
they  made  ?  Who  that  had  the  high  privilege  of  listening 
to  his  description  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  will,  or  can,  forget  the 
mingled  emotions  of  shame  and  regret  which  it  kindled 
in  his  bosom  in  behalf  of  this  Church  ?  Indeed,  it  were 
worth  a  journey  across  the  mountains  to  hear  that  man 
plead  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  possesses  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  and  talents  which  have 
already  distinguished  him  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
useful  citizens  of  the  West.  He  is  deeply  pious,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and,  could  circumstances  permit  of  his 
traveling  and  pleading  the  cause  of  the  slave,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  acquire  a  degree  of  popularity  which  it 
has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  to  enjoy." 

The  organization  of  a  State  Liberty  party  dates  from  a 
Convention  held  at  Columbus,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1841,  and  called  by  S.  P.  Chase,  S.  Lewis,  T.  Morris,  J. 
Jolliffe,  and  W.  Keys.  That  the  great  majority  of  anti- 
slavery  men  pf  the  State  were  now  ready  for  separate 
political  action  could  no  longer  be  doubted  ;  and  they 
were  now  determined  to  move  forward,  quietly  and  calmly 
though  it  might  be,  to  make  the  cause  of  Liberty  triumph- 
ant at  the  ballot-box.  There  was  to  be  a  party  formed 
for  the  advancement  of  free  labor  interests,  and  for  the 
overthrow  of  pro-slavery  supremacy.  The  banner  of  Con- 
stitutional Liberty  was  now  at  last  to  be  again  unfurled 
to  the  breeze,  under  which  the  freemen  of  Ohio  might  rally 
for  God  and  the  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  over  this 
Convention.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  first  Con- 
vention was,  by  his  suggestion,  opened  with  prayer. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  insert  the  Address  of  this 
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Convention  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  which  was  written  by 
Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  now  Governor  of  the  State.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  reference,  we  venture  to  insert  a  portion  of  the 
Platform  they  adopted  as  the  exponent  of  their  principles. 

"1.  Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  fifty-three  years 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  political  power  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  constantly 
exerted  to  enlarge  the  borders,  increase  the  influence,  and 
protect  the  interests  of  slave  labor  and  slaveholders,  while 
the  interests  of  free  labor  have  been  more  and  more  neg- 
lected and  disregarded,  and  the  rights  of  the  free  laborer 
have  been  more  and  more  endangered  and  impaired. 

"2.  That  the  admission  of  the  products  of  slave  labor 
to  nearly  all  foreign  markets  upon  favorable  terms,  and 
the  exclusion,  or  admission  on  such  terms  as  almost 
amount  to  the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  free  labor 
from  the  same  markets,  are  the  results  of  partiality  in 
our  negotiations  abroad  ;  and  the  favor  shown  in  Con- 
gress to  all  propositions  beneficial  to  slavery,  while  lib- 
erty of  speech,  and  the  right  of  petition,  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  liberty,  are  denied,  is  the  result  of  the  same 
partiality  in  legislation  at  home. 

"3.  That  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  which  establishes  within  a  State  a  larger 
amount  of  non-laboring  population  than  the  laborers  can 
possibly  support  in  the  habits  of  extravagance  which  it 
generates,  always  impoverishes  the  State  in  which  it 
exists  ;  and  thus  creates  a  demand  for  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  manufactured  products,  and  for  the  money 
and  merchandise,  of  the  free  States,  far  beyond  the  means 
of  repayment,  and  a  drain  upon  their  resources  so  inordi- 
nate as  to  operate  as  a^serious  check  upon  their  prosperity. 

"4.  That  our  fathers  ordained  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  justice,  promote  the  general 
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welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  ;  but  the  pow- 
ers which  it  confers  have  been  used  to  promote  injustice, 
endanger  the  general  welfare,  and  to  perpetuate  the  evils 
of  slavery.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  see  that  the 
Constitution  fulfills  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established. 

"  5.  That  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  by  Congress  in  1787,  and  the  history  of  that 
period,  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
Government,  not  to  extend  or  nationalize,  but  to  limit 
and  localize,  slavery ;  and  to  this  policy,  which  should 
never  have  been  departed  from,  the  Government  ought 
immediately  to  return. 

"  6.  That  the  patronage  and  support,  hitherto  extended 
to  slavery  by  the  General  Government,  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  wherever  the  General  Government  possesses 
constitutional  jurisdiction,  slavery  ought  to  cease. 

"  7.  That  we  expressly  disclaim,  in  behalf  of  the  General 
Government,  all  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists ;  but  we  shall  ever  insist  that  the 
General  Government  may  and  ought  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Florida,  and  on 
the  seas. 

"8.  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  petition,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  are 
sacred  and  inviolable ;  and  that  all  rules,  regulations  and 
laws,  in  derogation  of  either,  are  oppressive,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  not  to  be  endured  by  a  free  people.    *    *  * 

"11.  That  all  laws,  in  our  own  State,  calculated  to 
administer  to  the  support  of  slavery,  beyond  the  require- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
laws  founded  on  partial  and  oppressive  principles,  ought 
to  be  repealed." 


We  have  quoted  thus  largely,  because  we  believe  that 
upon  these  principles,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Lewis  stood  in 
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every  conflict,  waged  by  antislavery  men  from  that  time. 
We  believe  that  he  so  far  modified  his  views  upon  the 
eleventh  resolution  as  to  consider  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
required  of  a  single  State,  or  a  single  citizen  in  any  of 
the  States,  to  do  one  thing  for  the  support  of  slavery,  that 
there  was  an  utter  absence  of  such  requirement,  and  that 
all  such  requisitions  were  voluntary,  disgraceful,  and 
beyond  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  Constitution.  The 
resolutions,  with  others  omitted,  were  written  mainly,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Chase.  They  are  important  as  furnishing 
a  general  survey  of  the  ground  upon  which  stood  the  first 
old  Liberty  party  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Our  readers  may 
compare  them  with  the  present  position  of  the  Republican 
party,  see  where  the  latter  differs,  and  where  it  excels,  if 
at  all.  The  great  object  of  their  efforts  was  set  forth  to 
be,  "the  absolute  and  unqualified  divorce  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  slavery,' '  the  vindication  of  the  rights  secured 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  wiping  from  off  our  statute 
books,  the  oppressive  Black  Laws,  which  disgraced  the 
State,  and  degraded  the  colored  population  without  any 
benefit  to  any  class  whatever.  Hon.  Leicester  King  was 
nominated  for  Governor,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Convention. 

The  nomination  being  made,  antislavery  men  saw  the 
necessity  of  working,  and  to  work  they  went.  The  gag 
law  was  renewed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  but  the 
friends  of  freedom,  "the  old  men  eloquent,"  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio,  succeeded  in  securing  the  reference  of 
sundry  petitions  that  did  not  come  under  the  famous 
twenty-first  rule. 

Mr.  Lewis  was,  of  course,  attacked  by  such  presses  as 
the  Republican  of  Cincinnati.  The  attack  of  this  press 
was  characteristic  of  the  sheet,  and  drew  from  "  Justice," 
the  following  reply  : 
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"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Republican, — Sir:  In  your 
paper  of  Thursday  last,  you  published  an  article  speaking 
in  no  measured  terms  of  reproach  of  Samuel  Lewis.  A 
sense  of  justice  to  that  gentleman  induces  me  to  submit 
a  remark  or  two  in  answer  to  that  article.  You  charge 
Mr.  Lewis  as  a  disappointed  politician.  Where  are  the 
facts  to  substantiate  the  charge  ? 

"  Mr.  Lewis  was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  this  State.  The  ability  and  fidelity  wTith  which  he 
discharged  that  office — second  to  none  in  the  State  in 
importance  and  responsibility — attracted  general  com- 
mendation from  the  intelligent  of  all  parties.  He  re- 
signed this  office,  because  his  health  became  inadequate  to 
such  a  performance  of  its  duties  as  would  satisfy  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  State.  Is  there  any  thing  in  these 
facts  to  warrant  the  epithet  of  '  disappointed  politician  V 

"  After  Mr.  Lewis  resigned  the  office  of  School  Super- 
intendent, a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  had  observed  his 
course  in  it,  were  anxious  that  his  name  should  be  pre- 
sented as  the  candidate  for  the  officer  of  Governor.  To 
all  solicitations  of  this  nature  he  opposed  a  steadfast 
denial.  Does  this  conduct  mark  him  as  an  '  aspiring  or 
disappointed  politician  V 

"  After  the  election,  last  fall,  many  were  desirous  that 
Mr.  Lewis  should  be  Secretary  of  State.  The  duties  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  had  been  devolved 
by  law  on  that  office,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  a  leading 
reason  why  many  friends  of  general  education  were  anx- 
ious that  Mr.  Lewis  should  take  the  office.  He,  however, 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate. 
Was  this  the  course  of  an  '  aspiring  or  disappointed 
politician?'    *    *    *  * 

"The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  a  politician.  He 
devotes  his  main  attention  to  the  business  of  his  farm. 
He  spares  much  time  however  for  the  cause  of  constitu- 
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tional  liberty.  But  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  any  office, 
nor  does  he  desire  to  be." 

A  reference  to  such  an  attack  as  this  upon  Mr.  Lewis, 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  long 
and  ardent  as  were  his  struggles  in  unpopular  causes, 
and  bitter  hostility  as  he  encountered  among  various 
classes  of  men,  no  man,  in  any  station  of  society,  as 
editor,  lawyer,  politician  or  aught  else,  ever  attacked  his 
personal  character  or  reputation,  who  himself  had  the 
least  particle  of  either  to  lose.  Mr.  Lewis,  as  he  was 
sans  peur,  so  also  was  he  sans  reproche,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  weapons  of  hostility. 

The  Liberty  votes  given  in  the  fall  election  of  1841 
amounted  to  about  twenty -five  thousand,  quite  a  gain  over 
the  seven  thousand  of  the  year  before,  as  given  for  Mr. 
Birney.  This  result  greatly  encouraged  antislavery  men. 
Those  of  Ohio,  who  had  heard  the  address  of  Mr.  Lewis 
at  the  Convention  at  Columbus,  did  not  soon  forget  with 
what  earnestness,  and  by  what  strong  motives,  he  urged 
them  to  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

During  the  sitting  of  that  Convention,  near  its  close, 
Mr.  Lewis  received  intelligence  of  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing illness  of  his  father,  now  advanced  in  years.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  get  away  from  Columbus  till  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  he  presided  till  they  had  finished  their 
sessions,  without  allowing  his  outward  manifestations  to 
betray  the  sorrow  within  his  heart.  He  left  by  the  earliest 
conveyance  possible,  and  reached  home  too  late  to  see  his 
father  alive.  He  had  left  a  message  for  his  son,  however, 
that  he  was  dying  in  full  hope  of  a  better  world.  Father 
and  son  are  together  now. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Columbus  Con- 
vention, a  number  of  good  speakers  resolved  to  take  the 
stump,  that  popular  position  of  political  speakers,  in 
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order  that  they  might  expose  to  the  people  at  large  the 
usurpations  and  aggressions  of  slavery,  its  influence  upon 
free  labor,  and  the  danger  in  the  future  should  its  power 
not  be  checked.  They  threw  their  character  and  reputa- 
tion into  the  cause,  knowing  that  if  they  would  accom- 
plish any  thing  in  this  great  work,  they  must  set  them- 
selves to  work  like  men,  unweariedly,  with  self-denying, 
with  system  and  with  energy.  God,  humanity,  and 
patriotism  demanded  it  of  them,  and  they  imitated  wisely 
and  well  the  example  of  their  fathers,  who  thought  no 
effort  or  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  for  Liberty. 

Mr.  Lewis,  being  requested  to  attend  various  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  would  gladly  have  spent 
the  summer  of  1842  in  such  labors  ;  but  necessary  absence 
from  the  State  prevented  him  for  two  or  three  months. 
On  his  return,  however,  he  gave  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  these  objects,  feeling  the  great  necessity  for  political 
action,  and  highly  indignant  at  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
the  freemen  of  the  north. 

"  While  the  present  administration,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  written  during  the  month  of  May,  "  is  pledged  to 
procure  the  admission  of  Texas  and  the  extension  of  the 
slave  power ;  and  the  leaders  of  both  the  opposition 
parties  either  favor  the  object  or  dare  not  oppose  it ; 
and  while  the  pretensions  of  slavery  are  about  to  in- 
volve the  nation  in  war  for  its  protection,  it  is  no  time 
to  be  idle  or  silent ;  nor  would  I  allow  my  personal 
interest  or  convenience  to  keep  me  from  the  field,  so  long 
as  my  efforts  could  serve  in  any  degree  to  promote  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  Thousands  of  us  may  exhaust  our  influence,  or 
be  crushed  by  the  slave  power,  ere  the  day  of  our  final 
triumph,  but  that  day  will  come.  As  Liberty  men  we 
must  not  Hesitate  fcp  sacrifice  our  own  standing,  influence 
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or  interest,  so  that  we  insure  the  triumph  of  free  prin- 
ciples, and  the  restoration  of  constitutional  rights." 

On  the  fourth  of  July  of  this  year  (1842)  at  a  Con- 
vention held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Hamilton  County,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate.  This  was 
the  first  regular  organization  of  the  Liberty  party  in  this 
County.  The  place  of  the  Convention  was  crowded,  how- 
ever, and  much  interest  was  excited  among  those  present. 
One  curious  feature  of  the  day  was  a  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  its  claims  to  public  favor, 
during  which  the  gentleman  who  took  the  negative  of  the 
question  labored  hard  to  prove  that  slavery  was  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Bible,  and  that  God  had  sanctioned  it. 
Such  arguments  were  of  course  properly  treated  by  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Chase  who  opposed  his  views. 

The  State  campaign  opened  at  Columbus  in  August, 
where  near  one  thousand  persons  listened  to  Judge  King 
and  Mr.  Lewis.  From  thence  they  went  to  Bellefontaine, 
thence  to  Urbana,  and  so"  on,  from  place  to  place,  calling 
the  people  together,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  points 
under  discussion,  and  convincing  many.  Mr.  Lewis 
addressed  the  people  at  nearly  every  point,  "  winning  for 
the  cause  golden  opinions."  "I  scarcely  know  how," 
says  one,  "to  describe  the  effect  which  this  noble  man 
is  producing." 

After  continuing  in  his  labors  a  few  weeks  with  great 
ardor,  his  health,  which  had  never  been  fully  restored, 
gave  way,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  for  a 
short  respite.  But  he  left  in  a  few  days  to  take  up  the 
line  of  appointments  that  had  been  marked  out.  From 
his  letters  during  his  absence  we  find  him  saying,  "  I  take 
no  comfort  away  from  home  ;  and  indeed  the  older  I  get, 
the  more  I  depend  on  home  and  its  society  for  my  hap- 
piness." 
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Under  date  of  August  6th,  he  writes,  "If  my  friends 
did  not  set  a  value  on  my  poor  services  far  higher  than 
they  deserve,  I  might  lead  a  quiet  life  at  home  with  those 
I  love.  But  I  can  not  this  fall  refuse  to  bear  the  re- 
proach that  is  cast  on  the  friends  of  liberty.  If  God  has 
given  me  the  respect  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  I 
can  exert  an  influence  for  their  good,  I  ought  not  and 
can  not  refuse." 

At  Sandusky  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  place  of 
speaking  to  his  bed.  At  Elyria,  however,  he  spoke  again 
with  his  usual  energy,  but  becoming  exhausted,  he  was 
carried  to  his  room,  where,  for  two  days,  the  physician 
despaired  of  his  life.  Having  recovered  partially  from 
this  attack,  he  attempted  to  speak  at  Akron,  but  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  speech,  and  returned  from  thence 
to  his  home.  His  disinterested  devotion  would  have 
prompted  him  to  continue  his  labors,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled for  some  time  to  tarry  in  the  quiet  of  his  family 
before  he  could  find  his  health  sufficiently  restored  for 
even  ordinary  duties. 

The  labors  of  this  campaign  had  the  effect  of  developing 
the  subject  to  himself  in  a  clearer  light,  and  he  writes, 

"  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  any  anti- 
slavery  man  or  party  to  seek  any  distinction  from  what 
the  world  calls  abolitionists.  Pro-slavery  men  will  not 
draw  the  distinction,  and  while  nothing  is  gained  we 
yield  half  the  ground,  when  we  refuse  to  be  ranked  with 
the  abolitionists.  Henceforth  I  take  the  whole  principle, 
and  will  seek  to  give  it  a  practical  influence,  by  all  lawful 
and  constitutional  means  that  God  has  placed  within 
my  control. 

"I  agree  with  Wilberforce,  who,  after  several  years 
of  vain  attempts  to  regulate  slavery,  gave  it  up,  and 
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declared  it  could  not  be  regulated  but  must  be  destroyed. 
I  still  believe  that  the  readiest  way  to  destroy  the  whole 
system,  will  be,  by  destroying  its  influence  in  the  free 
States,  and  withdrawing  the  unconstitutional  action  of 
the  General  Government  from  favoring  or  protecting  it, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  recent  election, 
(of  1842,)  my  course  will  not  be  changed  ;  my  vote  shall 
always  be  for  men  who  will  carry  out  these  principles 
under  a  firm  belief  that  slavery  will  cease  in  every  State, 
if  the  free  States  and  the  General  Government  limit  their 
relations  to  the  system  of  constitutional  obligation.  *  * 
For  one,  I  go  in  every  lawful  enterprise  hereafter  with 
him  that  goes  farthest,  whether  politically  or  morally, 
to  effect  the  main  object. 

"I  have  written  in  great  pain,  but  I  hope  soon  to  be 
ready  for  effective  service.  In  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as 
the  smoke  of  the  recent  conflict  is  blown  off,  and  we  find 
where  we  are,  let  us  get  to  the  field  again,  and  prove  that 
defeats  do  not  dishearten.  *  *  *  Believing  slavery 
wrong,  let  us  make  no  terms  with  it,  nor  cease  our  efforts 
to  destroy  it.  We  have  justice,  God,  and  many  thousand 
daily  prayers  for  our  success,  and  thus  sustained,  we  can 
and  will  succeed." 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  previously  to  this 
time  the  Wesleyan  Church  had  been  formed,  to  which 
many  antislavery  Methodists  felt  it  their  duty  to  go. 
It  was  currently  reported  at  different  times  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  joined  that  society.  But  while  cherishing  the 
kindest  feelings  toward  the  seceders,  he  still  deemed  his 
post  of  duty  to  be  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  had  refrained  from  any  interference  with  his  action 
as  an  antislavery  man.  These  reports  were  from  time  to 
time  current  up  to  the  year  previous  to  his  death  ;  but  he 
never  felt  free  to  withdraw  his  antislavery  influence  from 
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within  tlie  Church  of  his  early  choice.  As  to  how  much 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  there  many  thousands  know. 
He  met  with  some  opposition  occasionally,  and  even 
when  his  recommendation  for  orders  as  a  Deacon  was 
handed  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference,  the  question 
was  mooted  as  to  his  status  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
But  he  was  nevertheless  ordained,  and  the  same  Confer- 
ence refused  to  receive  a  preacher  who  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  system  through  his  wife.  Once  in  a  while, 
Mr.  Lewis  found  a  Methodist  or  two  who  would  not  sit 
and  hear  him  preach,  and  one  Methodist  meeting-house 
in  Hamilton  County  was  shut  against  him  by  order  of 
the  trustees  ;  while  one  gray-headed  local  preacher,  (not 
the  one  who  officiated  in  the  abolition  mobs,)  stated  to 
him  that  he  only  deserved  to  be  carried  into  Kentucky, 
with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  be  given  up  to  the 
slaveholders.  But  how  changed  now  !  Every  member, 
we  believe,  of  the  society  which  would  not  open  their 
house,  is  at  present  a  Republican.  Most  of  those  who 
retired  from  the  congregations  formerly,  now  belong  to 
the  same  category.  The  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
which  would  not  then  publish  his  communications,  even 
in  his  own  defense,  is  now  branded  as  an  abolition 
sheet ;  and  its  editor,  Dr.  Kingsley,  conscientiously  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  minister  to  talk,  and 
pray,  and  even  preach  against  slavery.  Thank  God  ! 
one  at  least  of  the  "better  days"  has  come  !  Mr.  Lewis 
lived  to  see  many  of  these  changes,  and  to  rejoice  that 
he  drcl  remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  he  loved. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   LIBERTY  PARTY ,  1843-4. 

MR.  LEWIS  was  again  at  work  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1843,  laboring  and  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  Liberty  party  and  of  the  slave.  A  meeting  was 
appointed  in  Cleves,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
North  Bend,  and  care  was  taken  to  ask  and  receive 
consent  from  the  elders  and  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  notice  was  accordingly  given.  Judge  Short 
and  Dr.  Thornton,  relatives  of  the  family  of  General 
Harrison,  as  well  as  J.  Scott  Harrison,  son  of  General 
Harrison,  and  now  member  of  Congress  from  that  Dis- 
trict, took  umbrage  at  the  project  of  an  antislavery  meet- 
ing so  near  their  homes,  .and  expressed  themselves  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  in 
that  place.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  violent  excite- 
ment soon  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence were  made  by  vicious  and  irresponsible  persons. 

As  it  was  understood  that  these  threats  would  not 
influence  the  withdrawal  of  the  appointment,  a  public 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  it  was  "  resolved,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  during 
the  present  excited  state  of  the  community,  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  repair  to  the  church  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  quietly 
and  peaceably  remonstrate  with  those  who  may  present 
themselves  as  abolitionists,  against  the  use  of  the  church 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines." 

The  7th  being  come,  some  fifty  persons  went  down 
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from  Cincinnati  to  meet  those  who  might  assemble.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  early  on  the  spot  from  another  direction. 
When  he  arrived  there,  some  time  before  the  coming  of 
the  city  delegation,  he  was  advised  by  a  personal  friend, 
by  no  means  to  venture  to  show  himself  at  the  church, 
as  he  could  not  do  so  without  danger  of  extreme  per- 
sonal violence.  He  replied  that  "the  danger  he  spoke 
of  was  the  very  reason  why  he  should  be  there,  that 
when  there  was  no  difficulty  and  danger  in  proclaiming 
the  principles  of  freedom,  he  would  then  leave  the  work 
to  others  and  rest  in  the  comforts  of  the  family  and  home 
with  which  God  had  blessed  him." 

As  the  antislavery  men  present  came  up  the  street 
toward  the  door  of  the  church,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Harrison 
stood  forward  in  the  crowd,  (and  such  a  crowd  ! — made 
up  of  boys  and  half-grown  men,  with  a  few  of  those  who 
did  not  advocate  the  doctrines  of  the  Washingtonians,) 
that  awaited  us  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  stated 
"  that  he  was  there  in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Miami  township,  to  pro- 
test against  that  church  being  occupied  by  the  Conven- 
tion ;"  giving  as  a  reason,  that  "the  citizens  of  Miami 
township  were  believed  to  be  generally  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  abolitionists,  that  not  one  in  seven 
favored  their  incendiary  doctrines,  and  they  did  not  wish 
their  peace  to  be  disturbed  by  them  ;  and  if  they  at- 
tempted to  hold  a  meeting  there,  for  the  dissemination 
of  these  doctrines,  they  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  But  they  prayed  that  the  proceedings 
might  not  end  in  violence." 

Mr.  Lewis  then  followed  him  in  a  short  and  earnest 
address,  and  with  visible  effect.  He  said  "he  was  there 
among  others  to  advocate  no  principles,  but  those  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  American  declaration  of 
rights.    He  defied  him  to  find  in  the  crowd,  six  men 
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who  were  opposed  to  us,  who  could  tell  what  abolitionism 
was  ;  and,  as  to  threats  of  violence,  if  violence  were 
threatened,  there  were  men  present,  who,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  could  prevent  it ;  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  would  be  held  responsible  by  God,  and  an  en- 
lightened public,  for  any  violence  which  might  occur. 
He  appealed  to  them,  as  one  living  in  their  midst,  whose 
person  and  habits  of  life  they  well  knew,  and  asked 
them  whether  it  had  come  to  this,  that  American  citi- 
zens could  no  longer  peaceably  assemble  and  present 
their  views  to  each  other,  without  being  met  at  the 
threshold,  and  threatened  with  violence,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  a  minority,  only  one  in 
seven!"  Mr.  Harrison,  who  withered  sensibly  under  his 
earnest  pathos,  and  strong  good  sense,  said,  that  if  there 
were  any  persons  present  who  had  power  to  prevent  med- 
itated violence,  he  prayed  Almighty  God,  that  they  might 
exercise  that  power. 

Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  after  a  few  moments  more  of  con- 
versation, proposed  that  the  people  present  should  say, 
by  dividing  to  the  right  and  left,  whether  they  would 
have  the  discussion  or  not.  This  he  recommended  as  a 
peace  measure,  as  in  no  ways  declaring  the  right  to  pre- 
vent a  minority  from  discussion.  The  people  divided  as 
requested,  and  a  clear  majority  appeared  in  favor  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Harrison  not  voting  at  all.  The 
free  discussion  party,  of  course,  embraced  all  the  men  of 
good  sense,  and  all  the  ladies  present,  one  of  whom,  a 
pious  old  resident  of  the  place,  quietly  remarked,  "Ah 
well !  I  heard  tell  of  the  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  but  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  it !" 

"  The  left-hand  multitude  were  indeed  a  most  forlorn- 
looking  set.  Long,  lank  boys,  crooked,  and  sallow,  and 
thin,  most  of  them  carrying  clubs,  with  here  and  there  a 
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rusty  musket ;  their  cheeks  distended  with  tobacco,  and 
their  mouths  resembling  the  closely-drawn  pouch  of  an 
opossum,  enameled  brown  with  the  juice  of  the  same  ; 
their  rags  and  their  rage  together  gave  them  quite  a 
unique  and  comical  appearance  which  fully  justified  the 
Scriptural  allusion  of  the  pious  old  lady." 

Mr.  Lewis  called  to  the  chairman  to  stand  forward, 
and  see  how  the  vote  stood.  Mr.  J.  Scott  Harrison  an- 
swered from  a  distance,  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and 
could  do  nothing  more,  and  made  off  as  rapidly  as  he 
was  able.  His  associates,  of  whom  he  was  evidently 
ashamed,  remained  behind,  to  disturb  the  meeting,  and 
the  meeting  itself  being  invited  to  another  place  a  short 
distance  off,  they  repaired  thither  and  held  their  conven- 
tion. First,  however,  they  sung,  "How  firm  a  founda- 
tion," etc.,  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  led  in  prayer  in  the  open 
street.  That  prayer,  offered  as  it  was  in  the  very  face 
of  men  of  blood  and  violence,  whose  clubs  were  ready  to 
be  drawn  over  his  head,  and  whose  brows  were  lowering 
with  the  rage  that  maddened  them,  that  very  prayer  led 
more  than  half  a  score  to  truth  and  liberty.  Even  the 
hymn  rang  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Harrison  for 
months,  according  to  his  own  confession.  More  than 
forty  persons  avowed  themselves  Liberty  men,  with  the 
venerable  Judge  Mats  on  at  their  head. 

Through  this  season  Mr.  Lewis  made  a  number  of 
speeches,  and  at  the  Hamilton  County  Convention  on  the 
first  of  August,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  not  of 
course  with  any  hopes  of  success ;  but  some  one  had  to 
be  put  up,  while  few  were  willing  to  stand  under  the 
opprobrium  which  was  launched  against  the  candidates 
of  the  Liberty  party. 

In  the  month  of  August  he  visited,  as  was  his  custom 
as  often  as  possible,  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  There 
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is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  home  we  can  not  resist 
quoting,  as  it  will  bring  to  the  minds  of  many  readers  a 
peculiarity  that  marked  his  intercourse  with  strangers. 

"  My  disposition  to  avoid  company,"  says  he,  "  is  grow- 
ing on  me,  and  I  avoid  even  meeting  any  old  acquaint- 
ance. I  can  not  account  for  it,  for  my  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all  around  me  is  as  great  as  ever.  Still 
when  I  am  talking  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and  an}'' 
one  of  his  friends  comes  up,  I  instinctively  step  aside  to 
avoid  an  introduction.  This  manner  has  always  marked 
me  more  or  less,  hut  I  now  find  it  growing  upon  me, 
and  though  I  choose  thus  to  avoid  company,  and  enjoy 
myself  best  alone  or  at  home,  I  begin  to  fear  too  much 
indulgence  in  this  habit.  I  have  lately  examined  myself 
closely  to  know  if,  by  act  or  desire,  I  have  done  aught 
to  make  me  thus  retire  from  society.  My  conscience 
acquits  me,  for  I  do  not  think  there  lives  the  man  that 
I  have  injured.  And  if  I  have  not  efficiently  served 
many,  it  is  because  I  could  not ;  for  all  my  efforts  have 
been  exerted  to  promote  the.  true  happiness  of  my  species. 

"I  am  not  melancholy  either,  for  in  truth,  I  have 
never  been  more  cheerful,  and  when  alone,  you  know,  am 
never  at  leisure.  But  this  state  of  mind,  growing  as  it 
is,  admonishes  me  to  stay  at  home  ;  or  at  least  with  those 
who,  in  all  matters  that  interest  me,  sympathize  with 
me.  I  think  if  I  had  you  all  here  with  me,  I  could 
go  out  and  see  with  interest  the  many  attractions  of  the 
place,  (Philadelphia,)  not  because  I  care  about  them, 
but  because  you  all  would,  and  I  could  partake  of  your 
joys.    For  such  comforts  only  was  I  formed." 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  having  declined  the  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  a  National  Convention  was 
called,  which  met  at  Buffalo  on  the  30th  of  August, 
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1843.  Every  free  state  except  New  Hampshire  was  rep- 
resented. Upward  of  one  thousand  delegates  were  in 
attendance,  beside  a  large  crowd  attracted  by  the  Con- 
vention. Leicester  King,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the 
permanent  President,  and  Samuel  Lewis  represented  the 
same  State  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents.  This  Con- 
vention renewed  the  nominations  of  Birney  and  Morris. 

In  the  canvass  which  ensued,  with  Mr.  Clay  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Whig  party  and  Mr.  Polk  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  the  Liberty  party  were  freely  charged  as 
men  who  were  about  to  throw  their  votes  away.  This 
was  expected,  and  the  charge  was  met  by  the  platform 
of  the  party,  which  charged  the  old  parties  as  throwing 
away  their  votes  so  long  as  they  cast  them,  whether  in 
the  majority  or  minority,  for  binding  the  slave  with  fet- 
ters and  loading  him  with  chains,  which  those  parties 
always  had  done,  in  bowing  down  to  the  slaveholder's 
power.  It  was  also  met,  and  successfully,  by  the  speak- 
ers of  the  Liberty  party,  who  fully  vindicated  themselves 
in  the  premises,  as  against  all  save  those  who  were  bound 
fast  by  partisan  feeling  or  blinded  by  prejudice.  Per- 
haps no  one  was  more  successful  in  rebutting  this  ac- 
cusation than  Mr.  Lewis.  And  for  this  simple  reason. 
The  moral  element,  as  has  been  said,  entered  largely  into 
his  politics,  and  he  never  feared  to  own  his  obligations, 
as  moral  obligations.  He  may  be  remembered  by  many 
as  he  clearly  and  forcibly  urged  upon  men  their  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  both  to  their  race,  and  to  their 
God.  The  subjugation  of  a  man's  politics  to  his  relig- 
ious conscience,  might  be  matter  of  sport  and  reproach 
in  the  estimation  of  mere  politicians,  who  knew  no 
higher  standard  of  obligation  than  party  creeds,  or  party 
idolatry,  but  Mr.  Lewis  met  this  reproach  and  this  rid- 
icule by  the  irresistible  weapons  of  truth.  "  We  are 
willing,"  said  he,  "to  throw  our  votes  away,  if  thus 
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you  style  our  voting  for  liberty,  for  humanity,  for  our 
brother.  Resolutions  are  not  often  ended  in  a  day  or 
even  in  a  single  campaign.  Some  of  you  will  live  to 
see  the  time  when  these  principles  of  ours  will  triumph, 
or  our  nation  will  be  clad  in  mourning  over  the  bier  of 
Liberty.  We  shall  not  throw  away  our  votes  when  we 
cast  them  into  the  ballot-box,  in  defense  of  the  principles 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay,  and  Adams. 
We  shall  not  throw  away  our  votes  when  we,  refusing  to 
be  led  astray  by  party  issues,  take  sides  in  the  mighty 
issue  between  freedom  and  slavery  ;  when  we  recognize 
humanity  as  of  more  value  than  tariffs,  and  liberty  as 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  banks  ;  when  we 
think  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed,  the  tears  of  the  for- 
saken, the  miseries  of  the  friendless  slave  as  outweighing 
party  clamor  and  personal  strife  for  eminence  ;  when  we 
think  the  dangers  of  the  free  laborer  at  the  north,  and 
the  peril  of  his  rights,  as  more  worthy  to  attract  our  re- 
gard, than  the  outcry  for  candidates,  or  the  details  of 
political  trickeries.  For  we  will  hear  of  our  votes  again. 
Those  of  us  who  live  shall  hear  of  them  when  mighty 
parties,  by  our  own  or  another  name,  shall  stand  in  the 
field  of  battle  for  our  principles,  when  the  north  will  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  and  shall  rally  around 
a  common  barrier,  when  the  encroachments  of  slavery, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  freedom,  shall  drive  every 
other  question  from  the  public  mind,  and  the  conflict 
shall  openly  be  between  the  slaveholder  and  the  free 
laborer.  We  shall  hear  of  our  vote  once  more,  when  we 
have  all  gone  away  from  these  scenes  of  party  conflicts 
and  human  fears  and  struggles,  when  we  shall  tell  our 
Judge  for  whom  we  cast  our  ballot.  And  He  shall  make 
that  vote  an'  item  in  the  great  account  that  we  must  settle 
when  we  are  called  to  settle  all  our  responsibilities  in  the 
great  day  of  accounts." 
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This  was  not  his  only  refutation  of  the  charge,  which 
was  skillfully  wrought  by  Mr.  Lewis.  No  man  could 
see  more  clearly  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  he 
could  bring  out  both  old  things  and  new  from  his  treas- 
ury against  the  power  of  slavery. 

The  liberty  vote  in  Hamilton  County  had  increased 
from  147  to  544  votes  ;  in  the  State,  the  increase  was 
from  5,423  to  about  8,000  ;  in  the  United  States  from 
35,000  to  52,000. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  there  being  a  disposition  to 
bring  the  Liberty  party  early  into  the  field,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lewis  being  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter : 

"Green  Township,  October  27,  1843. 
"Many  of  my  friends  have  informed  me,  that  it  is  their 
purpose,  at  an  early  day,  to  honor  me  with  the  nomina- 
tion as  candidate  for  Congress  for  the  Liberty  men  of 
this  county,  at  the  election  of  1844.  To  avoid  all 
embarrassment  hereafter,  I  ask  you  to  publish  this  com- 
munication ;  and  hope  in  this  instance  you  will  comply 
with  my  request : 

"To  the  Liberty  Men  of  Hamilton  County — Fel- 
low-Citizens,— I  have  twice  allowed  your  solicitations  to 
overrule  my  long-settled  and  often-avowed  purpose  of 
never  being  a  candidate  for  office.  The  feebleness  of  our 
little  band,  and  the  extreme  popular  odium  that  has 
heretofore  attached  to  Liberty  men,  seemed  to  call  upon 
those  who  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  expose 
themselves  wherever  and  whenever  the  friends  of  the 
cause  thought  best.  Under  such  impression  I  yielded 
my  own  opinion,  and  allowed  my  name  to  be  used  in 
1842  as  your  candidate  for  State  Senate,  and  in  1843 
for  Congress. 
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"Times  have  now  changed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
both  divisions  of  the  pro-slavery  party.  The  subject  of 
liberty  and  justice  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention 
of  men  hitherto  acting  with  both.  The  great  battle  for 
liberty  of  speech  has  been  fought,  and  won  ;  advances 
have  been  made  toward  securing  the  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
the  moral  sense  of  Christians  has  been  aroused,  and  one 
is  no  longer  so  very  odious  for  being  a  Liberty  man. 

"The  right  of  petition,  to  be  sure,  is  suppressed 
openly,  or  when  nominally  recognized,  it  is  virtually 
annulled ;  and  this  will  continue  so  long  as  either  divi- 
sion of  the  pro-slavery  party  is  in  power,  since  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  either  party,  though  greatly  in  the 
minority,  makes  acquiescence  in  southern  demands  the 
price  of  its  adhesion.  The  right  of  petition,  therefore, 
can  not  be  tolerated  by  either  of  these  parties,  so  long 
as  their  present  principles  control  their  organizations. 

(t  Still  in  a  general  view  of  our  great  enterprise,  and 
the  success  that  God  has  awarded  to  the  feeble  efforts 
hitherto  exerted,  we  have  no  cause  for  discouragement, 
but  every  thing  to  hope  ;  we  have  truth,  religion,  patriot- 
ism, the  prayers  of  many  thousands,  who  morning  and 
evening  besiege  a  throne  of  mercy  in  our  behalf ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  we  have  God  on  our  side,  so  that  we  may 
safely  say,  '  more  are  they  that  be  for  us  than  they  that 
be  against  us.' 

*■'  We  have  now  in  this  county  many  persons  engaged 
in  our  cause,  that  are  fully  capable  of  filling  office,  and 
who,  in  the  remaining  days  of  moral  warfare,  will  bear 
the  standard  of  liberty  aloft,  as  fearlessly  and  more  ably 
than  I  have  done.  And  as  God  has  provided  others  so 
abundantly  qualified,  I  feel  without  reproach,  that  I  can 
positively  decline  being  again  a  candidate. .  In  doing  so, 
let  no  friend  or  enemy  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  I  am 
actuated  by  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  principles,  or  of 
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our  final  success,  or  that  I  shall  labor  less  or  take  less 
interest  in  the  cause. 

"My  life,  with  all  that  I  have,  has  long  been  pledged 
for  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-men.  As  a  matter  of  inter- 
est, I  can  have  no  motive  to  accept  a  nomination  ;  as 
matter  of  taste,  I  greatly  prefer  retirement.  But  what 
chiefly  influences  me  is  the  full  conviction  that  I  can  do 
more  good  to  mankind  as  a  private  citizen,  than  as  a 
candidate  for  office.  I  have  never  known  what  leisure 
was,  by  experience,  nor  ever  shall.  I  have  much  on 
hand  connected  with  the  good  of  others  ;  and  these  are 
duties  which  bring  neither  profit  or  honor,  but  are  indis- 
pensable, and  so  far  as  my  efforts  can  prevent,  shall  not 
be  neglected. 

"I  have  written  an  article  longer  than  is  needed  sim- 
ply to  decline  running  for  office  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that 
friends  shall  not  find  in  my  course,  evidence  of  despond- 
ency, or  enemies  ground  of  congratulation.  I  am,  and 
ever  shall  be,  an  active  Liberty  man.  And  should  the 
Liberty  men  disband  their  political  organization,  I  will 
never,  no  never,  vote  for  any  man  belonging  to  either 
of  the  divisions  of  the  pro-slavery  party.  But  we  will 
not  disband  till  we  have  accomplished  that  for  which  we 
organized,  namely :  Liberty,  Justice,  Equal  Laws  and 
Equal  Bights,  and  with  God  for  our  patron  and  guide, 
we  must  succeed. 

"  With  thanks  for  the  evidence  of  your  kind  confi- 
dence, I  remain  yours,  in  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty, 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

About  this  time,  there  were  held  in  Cincinnati,  a  series 
of  meetings  sympathizing  with  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
the  cause  of  Irish  Bepeal.  With  this  cause  Mr.  Lewis 
strongly  felt,  since  he  saw  in  it  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and 
any  such  cause  always  found  his  ears  open  to  listen  to  its 
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claims  for  regard,  and  any  well-founded  claim  always 
found  the  road  to  his  heart.  He  spoke  at  some  of  these 
meetings,  and  his  speeches  were,  as  usual,  characterized 
as  able  and  eloquent.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
about  O'Connell  which  attracted  his  attention  and  ex- 
cited his  admiration  particularly.  That  was,  that  the 
Irish  patriot,  often  expressing  his  admiration  for  our 
country,  yet,  in  fearless  consistency  with  his  own  burn- 
ing hate  of  oppression  in  his  native  land,  found  every 
thing  to  despise  and  abhor  in  that  system  of  slavery 
which  cursed  our  land.  He  could  not  be  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  despotism  in  other  lands,  who  was  strug- 
gling for  emancipation  in  his  own.  In  this  Mr.  Lewis 
resembled  him,  and  found  in  the  struggles  of  that  noble- 
man for  freedom,  every  thing  to  admire,  and  in  his  per- 
severance much  to  emulate.  It  was  no  strange  thing  that 
Mr.  Lewis  admired  O'Connell.  The  manly  reply  of  the 
latter  to  the  dough-face  remonstrance  of  a  few  so-called 
democrats,  against  his  antislavery  sentiments,  called  up 
the  fervor  of  love  almost  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  had 
not  forgotten  that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  our 
brother  as  well.  For  Mr.  Lewis  "longed,"  with  him, 
"to  see  the  day  when  Irishmen  (Americans)  all  over  the 
world  unite  in  repudiating  with  scorn  and  indignation 
the  execrable  doctrine  that  man  can  under  any  circum- 
stance be  the  tyrant  of  his  fellow-mcn." 

In  February,  1844,  we  find  a  proposition  in  one  of  the 
Liberty  papers  for  a  Liberty  Convention  in  Washington, 
of  which  we  think  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  author.  We  know 
at  least  that  he  had  thought  seriously  of  the  matter  some 
time  before  this,  and  the  letter  embracing  the  proposition 
was  signed  with  his  well-known  initial  "  L."  From  this 
time,  the  establishment  of  a  press  in  that  city  which 
should  publish  in  the  national  capital,  the  principles  of 
antislavery  men,  was  a  cause  dear  to  his  heart.  We 
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know  not  if  the  inception  of  this  idea,  which  was  after- 
ward embodied  in  the  publication  of  the  National  Era, 
was  with  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  he  spoke  of  it  at  even  this 
early  period  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  corresponded 
with  others,  and  never  was  satisfied  till  the  thing  was 
actually  accomplished. 

The  State  Liberty  Convention  again  met  in  February, 
1844,  at  Columbus,  at  which  Leicester  King  was  renom- 
inated for  Governor.  The  party  immediately  renewed 
their  efforts  by  public  meetings,  and  by  the  press,  to  lay 
their  principles  more  clearly  and  openly  before  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  exertions  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
produced  fine  effects  every-where,  and  began  to  impress 
their  principles  upon  the  other  parties,  so  that  these  par- 
ties were  compelled  to  nominate  men  of  some  leanings 
to  liberty,  in  order  to  prevent  even  greater  changes  than 
those  which  were  already  producing  great  alarm  among 
them. 

The  excitement  which  pervaded  the  whole  country  in 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  is  easily  remembered 
by  all  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  those  times.  There 
could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  matter  was  in 
process  of  accomplishment  in  a  secret  and  stealthy  man- 
ner, which  should  perfect  the  whole,  before  the  plan 
should  be  revealed.  Upon  the  simple  question  of  an- 
nexation, the  Liberty  men  were  pretty  generally  agreed. 
They  were  willing  that  the  territory  should  belong  to  the 
United  States,  but  insisted  that  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  inevitable  that  the  system  of 
slavery  should  be  abolished  before  it  could  come  under 
our  jurisdiction,  since  our  Government  was  established 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all.  If,  then,  Texas 
came  as  a  Free  State,  they  had  no  objection  ;  but  they 
would  resist  its  admission  as  a  Slave  State  to  the  very 
last. 
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Meetings  were  held  over  almost  the  entire  North 
against  the  annexation.  One  was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
March  26th,  attended  by  men  of  all  parties,  for  the  agi- 
tation was  not  confined  to  the  Liberty  party,  but  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  the  others  as 
well.  After  some  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  28th,  to  receive  the  report  of  a  committee.  The 
first  resolution  reported  reads  thus  : 

"Resolved,  as  the  solemn  and  settled  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  that  Texas  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  following  reasons,  namely : 

"1.  Because  our  territory  is  already  extensive  enough 
to  form,  when  fully  peopled,  the  greatest  empire  on 
earth  ;  and,  therefore,  any  addition  to  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  burden,  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  could  not  add  to  our 
happiness,  and  might  lead  to  our  ruin,  etc.    *    *  * 

"6.  Because  the  result  of  the  proposed  annexation 
would  be  to  enlarge,  to  an  extent  now  undefinable,  the 
domain  of  slavery  ;  and  while  we  claim  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  already  ex- 
ists, we  not  only  claim  the  right,  but  we  feel  it  a  sacred 
duty,  to  resist  its  extension  to  any  new  territory,  and  thus 
make  it  national. 

**  7.  Because,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
the  annexation,  if  brought  about  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  must,  we  know,  produce  the  most  deplorable 
domestic  dissensions,  and  will,  toe  fear,  result  in  civil  war, 
if  not  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Lewis  expressed  his  general  concurrence  in  the 
resolutions,  but  must  make  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
parts  as  italicized  in  the  above  extracts,  as  wishing  to 
make  them  as  unexceptionable  as  possible.  Many  would 
oppose  Texas  who  would  not  say  that  a  mere  extension 
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of  our  territory  was  undesirable.  He,  for  his  part,  would 
not  say  any  such  thing.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  reasons,  the  Con- 
stitution conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  the  free  States 
power  to  redress  in  a  peaceful  manner  whatever  grievances 
might  follow  the  annexation,  and  that  slavery,  being 
already  nationalized  by  the  action  of  the  Government, 
the  reason  as  it  stood,  conveyed  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. 

When  the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  further  stage  by 
the  remarks  of  Judge  Walker  in  favor  of  the  report  as 
it  stood,  Mr.  Lewis  replied  in  strains  of  much  eloquence 
and  power.  Said  he — "  In  the  history  of  the  world  there 
had  been  no  frame  work  of  Government  like  ours.  Its 
peculiar  form  was  especially  adapted  to  extensive  terri- 
tory, and  it  was  impossible  to  set  limits  to  this  adapta- 
tion. For  his  part,  he  would  not  abandon  one  foot  of 
Oregon,  or  refuse  Texas,  were  there  no  slavery  there 
and  no  other  objection  to  its  annexation."  The  loud 
cheers  of  the  meeting  testified  its  sympathy  with  these 
sentiments. 

On  the  amendment  of  the  seventh  reason,  he  held  that : 
"If  the  south  bullied  us,  it  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  bully  them.  He  would  not  talk  of  civil  war  or 
dissolution.  The  Constitution  conferred  upon  us  power 
enough  to  redress  all  our  grievances  in  peaceable  modes. 
The  Ballot-Box  was  our  great  weapon."  The  audience 
again  loudly  applauded  these  sentiments.  On  the  amend- 
ment of  the  sixth  reason,  he  spoke  at  large,  and  with 
marked  effect.  Slavery  had  been  nationalized.  The 
gentleman  (Judge  Walker,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee) had  himself  admitted  that  the  slave  power  had 
controlled  the  Government  since  its  organization, — and 
yet  slavery  was  not  national !  He  then  went  into  a 
rapid  review  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Government, 
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the  admission  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  admission 
of  several  other  slave  States,  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  outrageous  laws  of 
the  territory  of  Florida,  the  protection  given  to  the  coast- 
wise slave  trade,  its  protest  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba,  its  conduct  in  the  Creole  affair,  etc.,  and 
yet  slavery  is  not  national  ! 

The  audience  were  profoundly  interested.  The  remarks 
were  concise,  pointed,  eloquent  and  conclusive  ;  appear- 
ing to  carry  conviction  to  every  mind.  After  some 
further  discussion  by  other  gentlemen  the  amendments 
were  carried  by  decisive  majorities. 

Such  meetings  as  these  were  common  at  the  north 
every-where.  But  the  President,  weak-minded  and  reck- 
less, assumed  the  responsibility,  and  so  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  did  place  our  country  in  a  hostile  position  toward 
Mexico,  and  determined  the  question  of  peace  and  war. 
His  power  did  not  quite  equal  his  audacity,  and  the  act 
was  not  finally  consummated  at  that  time.  And  so  it 
entered  largely  into  the  political  canvass.  The  Liberty 
men  are  to  this  day  abused  by  the  disappointed  followers 
of  Mr.  Clay,  because  they  did  not  forsake  their  own  can- 
didate, of  whose  position  there  could  not  be  any  doubt, 
and  vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  between  whom  and  themselves 
there  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  least  shadow  of  sym- 
pathy. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  task  to  enter  into  a 
labored  defense  of  the  Liberty  men.  Yet  we  can  freely 
say  that  to  Mr.  Lewis  this  struggle  of  1844  of  the  old 
political  parties,  as  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk,  was 
one  of  no  peculiar  interest.  The  question  was  to  him  one 
of  freedom,  and  he  was  not  able  to  see  in  Mr.  Polk  any 
claims  to  his  support,  nor,  indeed,  did  that  party  present 
any  to  antislavery  men.  As  regarded  Mr.  Clay,  strong 
and  urgent  entreaties  were  made  to  the  Liberty  men. 
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Yet  lie  could  not  find  in  any  reasons  held  out  by  the 
Whig  party,  any  justification  for  an  antislavery  man  in 
rallying  to  his  support.  He  could  not,  weighing,  as  he 
did,  every  political  action  by  the  scale  of  moral  obligation, 
step  aside  to  insure  a  mere  temporary  advantage.  Poli- 
ticians might  sneer,  as  they  did  sneer,  at  this  evidence  of 
conscience,  and  like  the  ancient  MacSycophant,  declare 
that  "conscience  was  an  unparliamentary  term"  and 
"did  not  belong  to  politics  for  some  of  them  had  in- 
deed "been  in  Parliament  (Congress)  forty  years,  (or 
less)  and  had  never  heard  the  word  before  in  all  their 
lives."  But  Mr.  Lewis  knew  too  well  the  relations  of 
religion  and  politics  to  be  led  astray.  Hence  he  con- 
tinued steadfast  at  his  post.  Already  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  the  Liberty  party  of  Ohio,  he  faithfully 
maintained  his  position,  speaking  as  often  as  possible, 
and  using  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  great  question 
at  issue — freedom.  No  side  issues  ever  could  draw  him 
off  from  this.  It  was  his  polar  star,  by  which  all  his 
political  relations  were  defined  and  his  political  motions 
governed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lewis  was  busily  engaged  in 
attending  meetings,  making  speeches,  and  using  every 
means  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  Liberty  party. 
Every-where  he  was  favorably  received,  and  the  people 
now  began  to  come  out  in  crowds  to  hear  him  and  others 
advocate  these  principles  ;  and  the  leaven  of  antislavery 
began  to  work  in  the  community.  A  severe  illness  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  detained  him  at  home  for 
several  weeks.  But  his  labors  were  fruitful  in  securing 
many  votes  for  freedom.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  admin- 
istering, at  the  meetings  he  attended,  what  he  called  the 
Washington  pledge,  namely,  "  as  far  as  my  suffrage  can 
go,  my  influence  shall  not  be  wanting  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RESPONSIBILITY    FOR  SLAVERY. 

THE  result  of  this  canvass  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency.  Though 
the  Liberty  vote  was  not  as  largely  increased  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  Liberty  men  were  fully  resolved  to  keep 
up  their  labors.  Their  influence  was  felt,  however,  when 
the  Congress  of  1844-5  repealed  the  gag  law,  and  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  were  ready  to  repeal  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Laws.  A  proposition  had  been  made  in 
the  summer  of  1844  to  hold  a  Liberty  Convention  in 
Washington  City.  This  proposition  had  been  favorably 
received  in  some  portions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates.  But  when  it  was 
renewed  in  January,  1845,  and  the  time  set  at  the  first 
of  March  of  the  same  year,  he  opposed  it,  as  not  allowing 
a  sufficiently  general  attendance  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

"If  it  is  held,"  said  he,  "I  shall  be  there,  though  I 
know  my  western  friends  generally  can  not  join  me.  If  it 
is  not  held  as  now  proposed,  I  hope  an  arrangement  will 
be  made  for  such  a  convention  sometime  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Let  at  least  six  months'  notice 
be  given,  and  then  if  some  five  hundred  freemen  meet 
in  council  for  solemn  deliberation,  surely  the  time  and 
money  will  be  well  spent  and  much  good  done." 

These  councils  prevailed,  and  the  matter  being  over- 
looked in  the  urgent  needs  of  the  country  was  finally 
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neglected.  We  know  that  it  was  a  favorite  idea  with 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  frequently  urged  it  upon  some  of  his 
associates,  hut  without  effect. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
present  to  the  Editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
published  in  Cincinnati,  a  letter  or  two  defending  his 
antislavery  associates  from  the  violent  denunciations  so 
common  at  that  time,  and  also  attempting  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  this  pestilent  abolitionism  was  to 
many  who  were  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  its  advocates.  The  first  of  these  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  WHAT  IS  ABOLITIONISM  ? 

"Bro.  Elliott, — In  your  last  paper,  after  speaking  of 
Bishop  Soule,  you  say,  '  Nor  can  we  think  it  duly  re- 
spectful to  the  other  bishops  to  over  eulogize  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  others  ;  to  say  nothing  of  setting  down 
three  or  four  of  them  as  abolitionists,  when  not  one  of 
them,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  ever  said  a  word 
in  their  lives  in  favor  of  abolition  sentiments  or  action, 
but  to  a  man  have  always  stood  up  firmly  against  both/ 

"  Brother  Durbin,  in  recommending  the  terms  of  a  com- 
promise, proposes  that  neither  an  abolitionist  nor  slave- 
holder shall  be  elected  bishop,  thus  placing  a  slaveholder 
and  an  abolitionist  on  a  moral  level.  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
in  a  labored  article  against  division,  openly  treats  abo- 
lition as  extremely  odious,  and  to  be  detested  by  the 
divisionists  and  antidivisionists  alike. 

"In  view  of  the  facts  that  very  many  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  avow  themselves  abolition- 
ists, while  a  still  greater  number  are  called  such  by  south- 
ern men,  and  that  the  term  is  understood  in  so  many 
different  ways,  justice  demands  of  those  who  use  it  as 
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one  of  reproach,  that  they  should  agree  upon  some 
definition,  as  applicable  to  the  term  when  used  without 
qualification. 

"  With  us  a  distinction  is  generally  taken  between  anti- 
slavery  men  and  abolitionists.  Leading  slaveholders  can 
not  see  the  difference,  but  insist  that  if  slaveholding  is 
wrong  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  difference  in  the 
several  plans  of  putting  an  end  to  the  system  have  all  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  must  end  in  abolition,  either 
gradual  or  immediate,  to  either  of  which  they  are  equally 
opposed. 

"I  do  not  claim  to  discuss  this  question,  or  to  go  into 
arguments  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  principles  or 
practice  of  abolitionists,  though  the  course  pursued  in  sev- 
eral of  our  papers,  in  favor  of  slaveholding  and  against 
abolitionists,  would,  on  fair  principles,  allow  it.  I  shall 
briefly  state  what  an  abolitionist  is,  and  respectfully  ask 
you  and  your  readers  to  decide  whether  he  deserves  the 
reproach  that  has  been  so  long  cast  upon  him  by  anti- 
slavery  anti-abolitionists. 

"  f.  The  great  body  of  abolitionists  do  not  ask  any  legal 
interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  slave  states. 
They  oppose  all  resort  to  physical  force  by  the  slaves  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  and  they  oppose  all  efforts  to  dissolve 
the  union  of  the  States. 

"  2.  They  believe  the  General  Government  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  establish  slavery,  or  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  it.  Hence  they  maintain  that  all  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  or  by  authority  of  Congress,  main- 
taining slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida ;  all  laws  regulating  the  coastwise 
slave  trade,  and  the  interstate  slave  trade,  have  no  force. 
In  all  the  above  cases,  no  power  but  Congress  can  legislate 
on  the  subject ;  and  abolitionists  demand,  in  the  name  of 
outraged  justice  and  constitutional  law,  a  repeal  by  Con- 
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gress  of  all  laws  thus  wrongfully  passed.  They  ask,  in 
other  words,  that  the  General  Government  shall  he  totally 
divorced  from  slavery,  and  the  subject  left  wholly  with  the 
slave  states  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

"  Thus  much  for  the  civil  or  legal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  we  come  now  to  the  moral  aspect. 

"They  believe  slaveholding  to  be  morally  wrong — a 
sin,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  every  principle 
of  justice  between  man  and  man  ;  that  American  slavery 
is  the  very  worst  and  most  sinful  system  now  in  the  world  ; 
that  its  sinfulness  does  not  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  treatment  of  the  slaves,  but  is  inherent 
in  every  system  that  allows  man  to  hold  man  as  property. 
The  moment  that  the  principle  of  making  a  human  being 
the  chattel  property  of  another  is  admitted,  all  the  attend- 
ant aggravations  of  the  system  attach.  Less  than  this  is 
not  American  slavery  ;  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  go. 
That  one  slaveholder  gives  his  slaves  ten  times  as  many 
stripes  as  another,  or  affords  them  less  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, only  proves  him  the  worse  man  of  the  two,  but  does 
not  make  it  less  or  more  than  slavery. 

"  Holding  these  views,  we  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
free  states  are  morally  responsible  for  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Florida,  the  coast- 
wise and  interstate  slave  trade,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
indirectly  responsible  by  thus  affording  their  moral  influ- 
ence in  the  slave  states.  The  direct  responsibility  of  slav- 
ery in  the  slave  states  is,  of  course,  with  themselves ;  but 
we  hold  it  our  positive  duty  to  use  all  our  moral  influence 
to  induce  the  people,  both  in  the  free  and  slave  states,  to  re- 
pent of  and  forsake  their  sins,  so  far  as  they  are  severally 
guilty  of  participating  in  slaveholding  themselves,  or  pro- 
tecting or  countenancing  others  in  the  practice  of  this  sin. 

"  I  have  thus  very  briefly  given  you  an  epitome  of  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  abolitionists.    On  other  matters 
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they  are  divided.  Some  are  for,  and  others  against  polit- 
ical action  ;  some  demand  Church  action,  and  some  go 
for  separate  Church  organization  ;  and  a  very  few,  who 
hold  these  doctrines  against  slavery,  are  opposed  to  all 
human  government,  and  advocate  disunion,  with  divers 
other  errors  ;  hut  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  abolition- 
ists in  the  Union  will  accord  generally  with  these  views. 

"  By  these  doctrines  I,  as  an  abolitionist,  am  willing 
to  stand  or  fall,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  A  large  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  our  beloved  Church  have  been  born 
since  I  became  a  member,  and  though  my  name  by  many 
of  these  has  been  cast  out  as  evil,  on  account  of  my  abo- 
lition sentiments,  I  have  never  faltered,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  I  never  shall ;  and,  I  thank  Heaven,  scores  of 
thousands  of  my  brethren  are  with  me  in  sentiment ;  and 
more  than  all,  G  od  is  with  us,  and  will  carry  His  truth 
onward,  till  not  a  vestige  of  slavery  shall  be  found  on 
Columbia's  soil.  To  God  be  all  the  glory,  is  the  song  of 
your  brother." 

The  great  error  of  that  day  was  in  calling  all  abolition- 
ists, the  co-laborers  of  W.  L.  Garrison.  The  fact  was 
well  understood  by  antislavery  men  generally,  that  Mr. 
Garrison  was  the  opponent  of  all  political  action,  and 
thus  of  the  Liberty  party  ;  and  while  they  conceded  all 
honesty  and  sincerity  to  that  distinguished  opponent  of 
slavery,  they  found  not  in  him  a  sympathizer  or  friend. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Garrison  party  formed  the  smallest 
segment  of  the  abolitionists  ;  but  the  opponents  of  the 
abolitionists  either  from  ignorance  or  convenience  found 
it  the  easiest  method  to  confound  the  two,  and  lay  the 
opprobrious  character  of  disunionists  upon  all  those  who 
believed  in  such  action  against  slavery  as  was  demanded 
by  that  largest  portion  of  the  abolitionists  who  acted  with 
the  Liberty  party. 
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The  idea  that  "  the  people  of  the  free  states  were  morally 
responsible  for  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere  under  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion," was  a  new  one  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Advo- 
cate. Some  contradicted,  some  jeered,  others  demanded 
the  proof.  Mr.  Lewis  accordingly  penned  a  series  of 
articles  upon  the  subject,  which  were  declined  by  the 
Advocate  and  published  in  the  Philanthropist,  and  which 
he  afterwards  issued  in  tract  form,  at  the  request  of  many 
of  his  friends,  under  the  title  of  "The  Political  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  People  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to 
American  Slavery." 

From  the  preface  of  this  little  work  we  take  the  follow- 
ing sentences  : 

"  Let  every  reader  keep  in  mind  that  slavery  is  the  crea- 
ture of  law.  Congress  has  passed  laws  establishing  and 
regulating  this  abomination.  Let  Congress  simply  repeal 
those  laws.  The  power  to  repeal  laws  of  its  own  enact- 
ment, will  not  be  denied  ;  and  when  it  shall  have  repealed 
all  its  laws  heretofore  passed  in  aid  of  slaveholding, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  dispute  about  doubtful  ques- 
tions. 

"Let  me  add  a  few  other  items  of  slaveholding  legis- 
lation. Congress,  after  sanctioning  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Florida,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
the  terms  under  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  us,  finally 
admitted  her  as  a  State,  with  a  slaveholding  constitution, 
and  with  powers  reserved  to  Florida,  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Let  this  not  be  charged 
by  one  of  the  pro-slavery  political  parties  against  the 
other;  for  there  was  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  large  Whig  majority  in 
the  Senate,  when  this  most  wicked  law  was  passed  by 
both  Houses,  and  only  nine  votes  were  found  against  it 
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in  the  Senate ;  so  that  the  blame  lies  npon  both,  as  near 
equally  as  may  be. 

"Texas,  too,  was  admitted  by  the  same  Whig  Senate, 
and  though  by  a  less  majority  than  Florida,  yet  there  was 
enough  to  answer  the  slaveholder 's  demand,  as  it  has  always 
happened,  and  will  continue  till  the  people  teach  politi- 
cians that  there  is  a  voice  in  a  freeman's  vote  as  potential 
as  a  slaveholder's  threat. 

"A  word  on  the  laws  of  our  own  State.  At  the  last 
session,  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  and 
yet  just  one  half  the  Whigs,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
Democrats,  voted  to  retain  the  infamous  Black  Laws  of 
Ohio  ;  and  let  Christians  who  oppose  those  laws  answer 
the  question,  Who  is  responsible  for  these  things  ? 

"If  these  questions  are  examined  by  persons  open  to 
conviction,  it  will  be  found,  that  slaveholding,  and  every 
thing  connected  therewith,  make  up  the  demand  of  the 
South,  and  become  the  southern  question,  and  that  every 
party  depending  in  any  degree  upon  slaveholders'  support, 
must  consent  to  become,  either  silently  or  actively,  the 
supporters  of  slavery,  as  the  lowest  price  demanded  by 
the  South  for  the  alliance.  Whatever  other  questions 
may  divide  the  South,  she  never  divides  on  questions 
concerning  slavery." 

We  do  not  propose  to  insert  largely  extracts  from  this 
pamphlet,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  the  following  extracts,  as  expressing  most  clearly  the 
grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Lewis  directed  his  own  actions. 
The  discussion  of  right  and  duty  with  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous questions  involved  Ifave  become  quite  common  since 
that  period,  and  renders  the  insertion  of  the  arguments 
unnecessary.  But  the  remarks  that  follow  are  always 
applicable,  and  upon  any  question  that  may  arise  involv- 
ing the  exercise  of  a  free  elective  franchise  : 
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"  One  more  question  occurs,  namely :  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  laws  of  Congress  ? 

"This  will  appear  by  showing  how  Congress  is  com- 
posed. Members  of  Congress  are  elected  by  the  people 
who  vote,  and  the  voters  have  the  right  and  the  power  to 
determine  who  shall  be  elected.  We  can  not  all  go  and 
express  our  individual  opinions  in  Congress,  because  we 
are  so  numerous  ;  but  the  very  name  of  a  Representative 
in  Congress  indicates  his  office,  which  is  to  represent  us 
in  Congress,  or  vote  for  us,  as  we  would  vote  if  present 
ourselves  ;  in  other  words,  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
go  there  to  give  our  votes.  There  may  be  a  few  high- 
toned  men  who  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  instruction,  and 
contend  that  we  select  our  Representative  as  we  select  our 
doctor,  namely  :  to  prescribe  to  us  what  we  shall  do.  But 
however  superior  such  men  may  think  themselves,  they 
will  not  at  this  day  go  before  the  people  and  ask  their 
votes,  denying  the  right  of  the  voters  to  instruct,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  Representative  to  obey. 

"  So  that  when  we  vote  for  our  Representative  we  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  all  that  he  may  do  while  exer- 
cising the  power  that  we,  by  our  votes,  confer  upon  him, 
so  far  as  we  are  apprised  of  his  principles  and  views  when 
we  vote  for  him  ;  and  if  we  vote  for  a  man  who  is  to 
represent  us  on  important  measures,  involving  the  rights 
or  duties  of  persons,  without  first  knowing  his  principles 
and  his  views  on  such  measures,  we  are  equally  guilty  as 
if  we  knew  he  would  misrepresent  us,  because  a  freeman's 
vote  is  of  too  much  value,  and  involves  too  much  respon- 
sibility to  be  given  in  a  doubtful  case,  seeing  we  may 
acquaint  ourselves  on  these  subjects  before  voting.  It 
follows  that  the  voters  for  members  of  Congress  are  the 
persons,  and  the  only  persons,  who  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  doings  of  Congress  ;  and  if  the  members 
of  Congress  vote  for  slavery  in  the  District,  or  refuse  to 
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vote  to  repeal  the  slave  laws  in  force  there,  the  fault  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  voters,  in  common  with  their  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"  I  know  that  men  very  often  vote  for  a  person,  (whose 
moral  character  or  political  principles  they  dislike,)  be- 
cause a  political  party  has  selected  him,  and  they  will 
vote  for  their  party  ;  and  they  sometimes  vote  for  a  man 
whose  principles  and  conduct  on  important  points  they 
condemn,  because  they  think  it  is  the  way  to  keep  out 
some  man  still  more  objectionable.  Such  conduct  as  thfs 
may  do  for  members  of  political  parties  who  deny  the 
force  of  moral  obligation  in  politics,  but  it  can  not  do  for 
men  who  admit  the  force  of  moral  obligation.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  moral  principle  can  not  be  compromised, 
or  yielded  in  the  least  degree.  '  God  will  not  look  upon 
sin  with  the  least  decree  of  allowance  ;'  so  that  a  member 
of  a  party,  though  but  one  of  a  million  voters  for  a  man 
or  party,  makes  himself  fully  responsible  for  all  the  evil 
of  that  man  or  party,  just  as  much  as  if  the  whole  ques- 
tion depended  on  his  individual  vote.  This  question  of 
individuality  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of, 
but  God  will  judge  us  as  individuals,  and  not  in  parties, 
and  each  individual  that  has  aided  in  doing  an  £vil,  will 
have  to  answer  for  the  entire  evil,  on  the  same  principle 
that  where  several  persons  are  engaged  in  a  murder  or 
robbery,  our  law  holds  each  person  so  engaged  as  a 
principal,  and  punishes  him  accordingly.  Thus  I  have 
shown,  that  the  voters  are  severally  morally  responsible 
for  all  that  is  done  by  Congress.  A  few  remarks  will 
show  that  the  voters  in  the  free  States  have  the  power 
and  the  right  to  elect  members  of  Congress,  so  as  to 
secure  a  repeal  of  the  laws  establishing  slavery  in  the 
District. 

"  The  free  States  elect  a  large  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  so  are  able  to  control  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  ;  they  have  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
and  being  a  majority  of  voters,  have  the  power  and  the 
right  to  elect  a  Vice-President  of  correct  principles,  and 
thus  secure  a  casting  vote  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  free- 
dom ;  so  that  they  have  all  the  moral  responsibility  of 
all  the  laws  that  are  passed,  as  well  as  of  neglecting  to 
do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

"If  it  is  still  said  that  the  President  would  exercise 
his  veto,  the  reply  is,  that  you  have  the  same  power  to 
select  a  President,  who  shall  truly  represent  your  prin- 
ciples, so  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  responsibility  thus 
rolled  on  us  by  our  fathers. 

"But  one  says  'of  what  use  is  my  vote — one  of  the 
wicked  men  will  be  elected,  and  should  I  not  choose 
between  them  V  We  answer,  no.  By  voting  for  a  bad 
man,  who  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  his  opponent,  you  vote 
still  for  a  bad  man,  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  bad  acts  of  the  man  whose  only  claim  to  your  support 
is,  that  he  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  he  might  have  been  ; 
it  will  be  no  excuse  at  God's  bar  that  you  voted  for  a 
man  who  would  only  commit  one  murder,  and  thus 
become  a  party  to  the  deed,  to  prevent  the  election  of  a 
man  who  would  be  wTorse. 

"  Previous  to  the  last  election,  scores  of  thousands 
of  voters  declared  that  they  would  vote  the  Liberty  ticket 
if  there  was  any  chance  of  its  success,  but  because  it  could 
not  succeed,  they  would  choose  between  evils.  Now, 
if  all  such  persons  had  voted  that  ticket  it  would  at  least 
have  presented  a  moral  force,  and  exerted  an  influence 
that  would  have  controlled  both  of  the  pro-slavery  par- 
ties ;  God  will  not  hold  us  responsible  for  the  votes  of 
others  not  under  our  influence,  but  He  will  hold  us  re- 
sponsible for  our  own  votes,  and  the  votes  of  all  that  are 
influenced  by  us." 
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Mr.  Lewis  closes  one  part  of  his  discussion  thus  : 

M  What  say  you,  freemen  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery  ?  O  how  many  slaves  have  died  under  the 
lash  of  the  master,  by  virtue  of  your  laivs,  freemen?  How 
many  mothers  are  now  weeping  the  separation  of  their 
husbands  and  children  by  your  laws?  How  many  now 
groan  in  hopeless  bondage,  galled  with  chains  forged  by 
you?  0  my  countrymen  of  the  free  States,  while  you 
let  loose  the  blood  hounds  of  slavery,  will  you,  Pilate- 
like, ivash  your  hands,  and  say  you  feel  no  moral  respon- 
sibility, that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  ?  Will 
the  aged  minister,  brother  in  the  same  Church  with  me, 
persist  that  I  spoke  falsely  in  saying  '  that  the  people 
of  the  free  States  were  morally  guilty  of  slavery  in  the 
District,  Florida,'  etc.  ?  May  God  help  you  all  to  come 
to  the  light,  though  by  it  our  deeds  may  be  reproved." 

The  discussion  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade  closes  thus  : 

"Now,  my  countrymen  of  the  free  States,  do  you  not 
see  that  Congress  sustains  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  and 
that  we  of  the  free  States  are  responsible  therefor  ?  We 
hold  the  political  power  to  correct  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive. 

"Many  of  us,  a  vast  majority  of  us,  not  only  do  not 
restrain  our  public  authorities  from  this  wicked  course, 
but  we  actually  give  our  votes  for  men  pledged  to  the 
whole  system  of  slavery ;  and  while  we  insist  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  and  no  responsibility 
for  its  continued  and  aggravated  cruelties,  we  do,  in  fact, 
with  our  votes  and  our  money,  sustain  the  whole  system. 
For  recollect,  it  can  only  be  abolished  by  you.  JVo  state 
can  abolish  it.  Congress  only  has  the  power,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  South  Carolina  herself,  with  all  her  dark 
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catalogue  of  sins  against  liberty  and  humanity,  is  not 
more  deeply  involved  in  slavery  than  the  citizens  of  free 
States  who  sustain  this  coastwise  slave  trade.  If  any 
man  will  prove  to  me  that  Congress  can  not  rightfully 
suppress  it,  then  I  will  feel  that  the  free  States  are  relieved 
from  its  guilt,  but  till  then,  we  of  the  free  States  must 
stand  before  the  world,  convicted  of  authorizing  and  pro- 
tecting a  slave  trade,  very  far  worse  than  the  African 
trade,  which  we  denounce  piracy. 

"  Let  not  my  friends  turn  away  offended  at  this  charge, 
but  let  them  examine  it,  and  would  to  Heaven  they  would 
approach  it  willing  to  receive  the  truth,  and  to  act  upon 
their  conviction.  They  would  then  no  longer  urge  that 
banks  and  tariffs,  and  such  mere  dollar  and  cent  matters, 
should  be  the  first  things  to  receive  their  attention  ;  they 
would  no  longer  allow  slaveholders  to  divide  them  on 
mere  details  of  expediency,  while  important  principles, 
that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  government,  are 
entirely  neglected. 

"In  closing  this  subject,  let  me  entreat  you  not  again 
to  repeat  your  assertion,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery.  Would  to  Heaven  you  would  resolve  that, 
henceforth  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery." 

We  add  farther  only  the  conclusion  of  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  relation  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
whole : 

"  CONCLUSION. 

"  Now,  the  slaveholders  themselves  being  judges,  the 
action  of  Congress  to  sustain  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  sustain  it  in  Florida,  to  sustain  the  coast- 
wise slave  trade,  and  the  interstate  slave  trade  are  each 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  even  in 
slave  States.    The  three  first  are  maintained  expressly  by 
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the  people  of  the  free  States,  and  for  the  last  they  are 
equally  responsible,  seeing  they  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  do  not  exercise  the  power.  All  these  four 
positions  I  have  proved  in  the  course  of  this  article ; 
and  if  no  other  evidence  were  adduced,  it  would  appear 
plain  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  do  thus  give  their 
influence  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  thus  become,  to  a  great 
degree,  responsible  for  the  whole  evil. 

"  But  I  have  gone  further,  and  shown  that  the  people  of 
the  free  States  have  placed  and  continued  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  slaveholders,  thus  giving  them  the  pref- 
erence in  places  of  honor  and  profit  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  diplomatic  departments,  and  also 
in  the  army  and  navy,  thus  giving  a  bounty  for  men  to 
become  or  remain  slaveholders. 

"  That  these  people  from  the  free  States  have  passed, 
and  yet  maintain  the  fugitive  law,  prostituting  every  acre 
of  territory  in  the  nation  to  slavery,  and  every  judicial 
and  executive  officer  of  -every  state,  county,  town,  and 
city,  to  the  diabolical  work  of  the  slave  trade,  while 
heavy  penalties  are  affixed  to  any  act  that  protects  or 
aids  the  oppressed.  (This  fugitive  law  has  been  extended 
by  different  acts  of  legislation  to  the  federal  District  and 
to  Florida.) 

"That  our  jails  are  used  by  slaveholders  to  imprison 
innocent  men  and  women. 

"That  we  have  even  by  a  solemn  act  of  Congress 
ascertained  how  much  of  the  slave's  flesh  and  blood  it 
would  cost  to  make  a  hogshead  of  sugar. 

"That  we  have  refused  to  naturalize  a  colored  man,  or 
to  enroll  him  in  our  army  or  navy. 

"That  we  have  made  it  an  offense  for  a  free  colored 
man  to  partake  of  the  fashionable  vices  and  amusements 
that  congressmen  and  public  officers  follow. 

"That  we  have  exhausted  millions  of  money,  and 
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sacrificed  immense  territory,  to  procure  the  sickly  mo- 
rasses of  Florida,  merely  to  cut  off  the  place  of  the 
slave's  retreat,  and  then  spent  forty  millions  of  dollars 
to  recapture  a  few  escaping  slaves,  and  drive  their  friends 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi,  that  slavery  might  be 
more  safely  maintained. 

"  That  we  have  secured  by  treaties  with  European  and 
Indian  nations,  large  sums  of  money  to  pay  slaveholders 
for  escaping  slaves,  and  have  negotiated  to  induce  foreign 
nations  to  return  escaping  slaves,  offering  all  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  reciprocate  the  like  kidnapping  favor. 

"That  we  have  even  paid  the  slaveholder  heavy  sums 
in  lieu  of  the  children  that  escaping  female  slaves  would 
have  borne  if  they  had  not  escaped. 

"  We  have  aided  the  slaveholders  of  Texas  to  resist 
their  law,  passed  by  Mexico,  abolishing  slavery,  and  now 
seek  to  annex  her  to  our  Union,  avowedly  to  prevent  her 
own  government  from  letting  the  oppressed  go  free. 

"We  have  retained  slaveholders  in  Church  fellowship, 
and  indorsed  them  as  Christians.  I  might  greatly  extend 
this  catalogue  of  our  doings  in  behalf  of  slavery,  show- 
ing that  we  have  given  it  our  cordial  support  as  a  favored 
institution  •  but  I  close  this  series  of  articles  with  a 
request  that  all  sincere  inquirers  after  truth  and  duty  will 
carefully  examine  the  points  that  I  have  presented,  and 
answer  to  their  own  hearts  the  question,  Are  not  the 
people  of  the  free  States  responsible  for  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ?  in  Florida  ?  the  coastwise  and 
interstate  slave  trade  ?  And  are  they  not,  by  their  vari- 
ous legislative,  and  other  acts,  to  a  great  extent,  responsi- 
ble for  slavery  in  the  slave  States  ? 

"In  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  be  it 
remembered,  that  each  of  all  these  slaveholding  acts  on 
the  part  of  free  States  is  declared  by  the  slaveholders,  to 
be  a  part  of  the  system  without  which  it  could  not  stand. 
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"Let  us,  my  fellow-freemen,  no  longer  exhaust  our 
financial  and  moral  energies  in  holding  props  under  this 
accursed  system.  God  send  that  we  may  rally  as  one 
man  under  the  standard  of  liberty ;  take  away  the  props 
we  have  hitherto  used  to  hold  up  this  cruel  and  costly 
system,  and  let  it  meet  the  gaze  and  just  execration  of 
mankind.  Then,  indeed,  will  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
the  blessings  of  those  that  were  ready  to  perish  will  come 
upon  us." 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

SOUTHERN   AND   WESTERN    CONVENTION  — 
BET WEEN ISM. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  that  it  was  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  1844-5,  that  Mr.  Hale  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio  refused  to  stand 
by  the  Democratic  party  while  it  brought  Texas  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State.  For  this  offense  they  were  treated 
alike  by  that  party,  that  is  they  were  denied  its  countenance 
and  favor,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  humiliate  them 
and  deprive  them  of  their  political  position.  These  efforts 
were  successful  in  some  degree,  but  throwing  themselves 
into  the  question  of  freedom  before  the  people,  they  were 
by  that  people  finally  vindicated  and  rewarded.  A  few 
more  such  men  would  have  saved  the  Democratic  party 
from  its  present  position. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Mr.  Lewis  was  actively  engaged 
with  several  others,  in  the  call  for  a  "  Southern  and 
Western  Antislavery  Convention,"  to  meet  in  Cincinnati, 
June  11,  1845.  Circulars  were  printed,  a  large  number 
of  signatures  obtained,  the  presence  of  eminent  speakers 
secured,  and  considerable  interest  was  awakened.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year,  he  again  removed  to  the  city,  the 
object  of  his  residence  in  the  country  having  been  secured 
in  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his> 
family.  He  was  now  prepared  to  enter  more  heartily 
than  ever  into  the  work,  and  labor  more  earnestly  for 
the  advance  of  antislavery  principles  and  the  success  of 
the  Liberty  party.    Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the 
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party  grew,  and  every  attempt  to  overthrow  only  made 
its  foundation  surer  and  its  prospects  fairer. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  warfare  that  was  at  this  time 
carried  on,  we  subjoin  the  following  reply  of  Mr.  Lewis 
to  a  letter  published  in  a  popular  religious  paper.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  reply  was  offered  to  the  same 
journal  and  its  publication  refused ;  it  was  then  pub- 
lished in  the  Philanthropist : 

"Mr.  Editor, — I  ask  the  use  of  your  columns  to  pub- 
lish an  article  intended  for  the  ,  to  repel  an  un- 
founded charge  brought  by  brother    against  the 

abolitionists  of  the  present  day.  Its  publication  in  that 
paper  is  refused,  and  we  must  either  consent  to  he  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  slaveholders,  and  silently  allow 
the  thunders  of  the  Church  to  be  poured  upon  us  as  priva- 
teersmen,  or  take  this  method  of  declaring  the  charges 
groundless,  and  ask  a  fair  hearing  before  the  Church  and 
the  world. 

"  Several  brethren  have  assured  me  that  brother  

did  not  intend  by  his  article  to  denounce  the  great  body 
of  abolitionists  who  concur  in  the  definition  of  abolition- 
ism given  by  me  in  the'  Advocate  a  few  weeks  before 

brother  's  article  appeared  ;  that  he  meant  only  what 

some  are  pleased  to  call  the  Garrison  party,  and  Scottites, 
the  latter  being  a  nickname  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

"He  knows  that  abolition  is  one  thing,  and  that  the 
errors  of  those  who  hold  abolition  sentiments  have  nothing 
to  do  with  abolition;  if  he  desired  to  denounce  those 
supposed  errors,  he  could  define  and  then  rebuke  them. 
But  this  appears  not  to  be  his  purpose  ;  it  is  abolition  that 
he  denounces,  and  though  he  may  be  opposed  to  slavery 
in  the  abstract,  with  many  others,  his  article  shows  that, 
like  all  abstractionists,  he  hates  abolition  as  bad,  if  not 
worse  than  slavery.     To  be  certain  of  his  purpose,  I 
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addressed  him  a  note,  inquiring  whether  his  denunciation 
included  the  class  who  hold  the  sentiment  defined  by  me 
in  the  Advocate,  and  he  has  declined  answering  my  note. 
If  his  article,  quoted  by  me,  were  the  sentiment  of  only 
one  preacher,  it  might  require  less  notice,  but  when  the 
organ,  through  which  it  was  published,  refuses  to  allow 
the  charge  to  be  repelled,  while  it  publishes  in  almost 
every  number  severe  charges  against  abolitionists,  we  are 

bound  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  brother  as  in 

accordance  with  the  ruling  power  of  the  Church. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  do  an  unkind  act,  or  speak  a  word 
unkindly  of  any  of  my  brethren,  nor  would  I  knowingly 
say  or  do  that  which  would  injuriously  affect  the  Church 
to  which  we  belong ;  but  if  to  be  an  abolitionist  gives  a 
brother  the  right  to  call  me  a  boa  constrictor,  or  privateers- 
man,  and  pour  upon  me  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  must 

I  silently  submit  ?    I  here  venture  to  ask  brother  , 

if  common  justice  does  not  require  him,  when  he  uses  the 
term  abolition  in  an  odious  sense,  to  tell  us  what  is  aboli- 
tion, and  define  the  class  he  opposes,  if  his  opposition  be 
not  general.  The  terms  ultra,  modern,  fanatical,  etc., 
have  no  fixed  sense,  and  southern  men  or  their  friends 
make  no  such  distinctions.  It  is  unkind  to  use  a  term 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  apply  to  all  abolitionists, 
and  then  in  private  say  that  it  only  means  a  few. 

"  If  abolitionists  all  feel  as  I  do,  they  will  not  thank 
their  opponents  for  attempting  to  show  that  abolition  is  not 
abolition,  that  the  thousands  who  hold  these  sentiments  do 

not  hold  the  sentiments  that  brother  and  his  friends 

have  agreed  to  call  abolition  and  denounce  as  such.  A 
worldly  policy  might  induce  us  to  allow  a  line  to  be  drawn, 
and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  called  by  a  name  not  so  odious, 
but  it  would  not  be  honest  or  Christian-like.  Abolition 
expresses  our  sentiments  as  well  as  any  term  we  can  use ; 
it  means  action,  or  active  opp)osition  to  slavery,  while  mere 
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antislavery  expresses  a  silent  and  nameless  opposition  to 
slavery,  but  deprecates  all  action  to  abolish  it. 

"  We  do  not  seek  to  avoid  the  odium  of  abolition  ;  tlie 
sentiment  is  the  same  whether  held  by  Garrison,  Scott, 
C.  M.  Clay,  or  any  other  person ;  and  it  will  not  answer 
much  longer  to  get  up  an  imaginary  character  calling  it 
abolition,  and  then  set  to  and  abuse  all  abolitionists,  on 
the  ground  that  they  hold  certain  doctrines  which  in  fact 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sentiment  denounced  by 
that  name.  Honest  abolitionists  will  not  allow  their 
enemies  to  divide  them — they  that  are  not  for  us  are 
against  us,  and  they  that  gather  not  with  us  scatter  abroad. 
Has  brother  moral  courage  to  allow  the  true  defini- 
tion of  this  doctrine  or  class  as  stated  by  me  in  the  Advo- 
cate to  stand,  and  then  deliberately  denounce  it,  where  his 
opponents  can  have  an  equal  hearing,  either  in  private  or 
public  discussion  ;  or  will  he  admit  that  abolition  as  there 
defined  is  not  objectionable  ?  Few  men  have  the  bold- 
ness or  wickedness  to  denounce  abolition  unqualifiedly. 
It  is  only  by  dressing  it  in  a  garb  prepared  by  her  ene- 
mies that  they  can  find  even  an  apology  for  opposing 
her. 

"  If  brother  is  opposed  to  any  one  or  all  the 

errors  alleged  against  Mr.  Garrison,  or  0.  Scott,  or  any 
other  person  independent  of  abolition,  let  him  say  so, 
and  denounce  them  by  name  ;  but  as  an  honest  man  let 
him  meet  abolition  on  true  abolition  principle,  and  though 
no  disputant  myself,  I  will  find  him  a  man  that  will 
meet  him  where  there  shall,  be  no  skulking. 

"This  doctrine  is  too  well  understood  by  the  readers 
of  the  Philanthropist  to  justify  me  in  occupying  space 
for  definitions,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  abo- 
lition does  not  wish  to  dissolve  either  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical government,  but  upholds  both  ;  it  does  not  advocate 
disunion  in  either  Church  or  State  ;  it  does  not  claim 
30 
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any  right  to  violate  law  or  order  ;  it  promotes  no  dis- 
order or  breach  of  the  peace ;  in  short,  it  seeks  to  do 
justice,  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  in  legal  and  constitutional  forms. 

"As  Episcopal  Methodists  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  avow  and  act  on  abolition  principles,  and  shall  so 
continue ;  we  believe  that  we  are  thus  promoting  the 
true  interest  of  the  Church  and  of  religion.  We  shall 
be  sorry  if  the  Church  shall  carry  out  the  threat  of 

brother   ,  and  pour  its  thunders  upon  us;  but  if 

it  do,  it  will  but  learn  that  such  thunders  will  not  deter 
us,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  our  efforts,  we  will  still  try 
to  save  both  the  Church  and  our  country  from  the  boa 
constrictor  of  slavery,  putting  our  trust  in  God  who  is 
able  to  deliver  us. 

"And  to  my  abolition  brethren  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  allow  me  to  say,  that  though  a  few  mem- 
bers, and  even  some  in  high  places,  may  still  pour 
their  thunders  upon  us,  let  us  be  assured  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  brethren  in  the  free  States  are  with  us  in 
heart,  and  wish  us  God-speed.  Pro-slavery  men  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  down  abolition,  are  even,  now  com- 
pelled to  avow  themselves  antislavery  in  order  to  get  a 
foothold  so  as  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Our 
brethren  are  opening  their  eyes,  and  must  soon  see  that 
every  sincere  antislavery  man  must  be  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  of  course  must  be  an  abolitionist,  and  the 
terms  modern,  fanatical,  ultra,  etc.,  can  do  neither  good 
nor  harm  much  longer,  except  to  make  a  blot  in  the  his- 
tory of  betweenites  that  they  will  erelong  blush  to  look  at. 

"Let  those  really  opposed  to  slavery  cipher  out  how 

brother    can  ever  have   his    prayer  answered 

against  'this  horrible  system  of  human  oppression,' 
without  abolishing  the  system,  and  then  figure  out  how 
the  Church  makes  '  generous  and  prudent  efforts  against 
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slavery,'  and  still  opposes  its  abolition  with  her  fc  thunder- 
ing broadsides     and  then,  as  a  matter  of  caution,  I  would 

advise  brother  and  all  other  betweenites,  not  to  waste 

too  much  of  their  '  thunder '  upon  abolitionists,  lest  their 
ammunition  shall  not  hold  out  for  the  battle  against  slav- 
ery. Hitherto  it  would  seem  that  the  slaveholders  single- 
handed  have  kept  them  pretty  busy,  and  if  abolitionists 
should  in  self-defense  be  compelled  to  lay  their  gallant 
craft  alongside  of  the  Between  ship,  the  crew  of  the  latter 
will  not  make  as  safe  an  escape  as  did  the  gallant  Perry  ; 

for  remember,  brother  ,  he  did  not  win  the  battle  in 

his  first  between  position ;  he  found  that  a  poor  place  and 
sought  another  craft  in  which  he  won  the  battle.  But 

I  close  with  the  article  the    refused  to  publish. 

Let  every  reader  examine  carefully  the  extract  from 

brother  ,  and  if  he  be  an  abolitionist  gird  himself 

to  bear  the  weight  of  the"  'thunder '  now  to  be  poured 
upon  him. 

"  'I  pray  God  that  the  spirit  may  revive  all  over  the 
land,  till  not  one  shall  be  left  to  advocate  this  horrible 
system  of  human  oppression.  During  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  Church  has  slumbered  on  the  subject.  Mod- 
ern, fanatical  abolitionism,  in  its  contact  with  Methodism, 
acted  on  her  as  the  boa  constrictor,  benumbing  and  par- 
alyzing her  generous  but  prudent  efforts  against  slavery  ; 
but  the  Church  is  recovering  her  energies,  and  Scripturally 
and  prudently  steering  between  pro-slavery  and  abolitionism. 
like  Perry,  in  the  memorable  battle  on  the  Lakes,  the 
old  ship  Zion  has  taken  her  station  betiveen  these  priva- 
teering craft,  and  pours  to  each  the  thunders  of  her 
broadsides.' 

"  Now,  my  brother  editor  and  brother  ,  I  will  not 

here  discuss  or  controvert  the  facts  or  principles  stated  by 

brother  in  the  above  extract ;  but  I  desire  to  know 

whether  T  have  played  the  boa  constrictor  or  privateer sman. 
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It  is  time  to  have  done  with  beating  the  bush.  I  have 
for  several  years  borne  the  odium  and  consolation  of 
an  abolitionist ;  and  though  a  kind  of  abolition  has 
become  very  popular  just  now,  and  a  great  effort  is  made 
to  show  a  distinction  between  modernism,  fanaticism, 
and  betweenism,  I  will  not  abandon  the  principles  I  have 
heretofore  avowed  and  acted  upon.  If  to  be  an  abolition- 
ist as  explained  by  me  recently,  is  to  play  either  a  boa 
constrictor  or  privateer sman,  let  me  be  at  once  put  out  of 
the  Church  ;  for  in  that  character  I  have  promised  my 
God  to  live  and  die  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  case  now, 
the  "time  has  been  when,  for  advocating  the  same  opinions, 
I  and  those  who  have  acted  with  me,  were  denounced  as 
the  most  ultra.  I  have  not  yielded  a  single  fraction  of 
the  ground  then  occupied.  We  love  our  Church  associa- 
tions ;  many  of  us  are  too  old  ever  to  form  new  ones. 
Still  we  have  principles  to  maintain,  we  have  borne  the 
burden  of  abolition  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  God's 
blessing  the  eyes  of  the  Church  begin  to  open.  When 
they  get  fairly  open  they  will  see  the  boa  constrictor,  in  the 
shape  of  slaveholders  and  their  apologists,  that  has  be- 
numbed and  paralyzed  the  moral  power  of  the  Church  ; 
and  they  will  also  see  a  bloody  flag  and  black  craft 
manned,  not  by  abolitionists,  but  by  slaveholders,  the  real 
privateer smen,  that  have  set  at  defiance  all  law,  civil, 
divine  and  ecclesiastical,  and  plundered  the  Church,  to-  a 
great  extent,  of  its  purity,  its  peace,  and  its  moral  power. 

"  And  now  that  we  are  assured  that  the  Church  is  about 
to  resume  her  true  character  on  this  subject,  must  we  for 
sounding  the  alarm  be  so  bitterly  denounced  ?  Look  well 
at  these  terms,  my  brother ;  did  you  invite  a  '  boa  con- 
strictor '  and  a  '  privateersman  '  into  your  pulpit  a  few 
Sabbaths  since  ? 

"I  thank  God  that  between  right  and  wrong  there  is  no 
place  for  me,  liberty  and  slavery  have  no  place  between. 
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This  call  is  not  made  with  a  single  unkind  feeling  ;  with 
but  very  few  exceptions  if  any,  ray  brethren  have  treated  me 

for  some  time  past  with  all  kindness,  and  brother  

does  not  probably  see  the  application  of  his  language. 
There  are  many  thousands  who  would  burn  at  the  stake 
before  they  would  renounce  their  abolition  doctrines  as 
held  when  brickbats  and  eggs  were  their  usual  greetings  ; 
and  now  that  many  have  adopted  abolition  views  avow- 
ing them  only  under  another  name,  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  abolitionists  denounced  as  privateersmen  for  avow- 
ing the  truth  ;  let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 

Of  the  editor  of  the  journal  above  referred  to,  we  may 
tell  a  little  anecdote,  which  throws  some  light  upon  his 
refusal  to  allow  the  "  circulation  of  abolition  documents  " 
through  his  columns.  Dining  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  day,  in  company  with  several  others,  preachers  and 
laymen  of  the  Church,  he  conversed  freely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  abolition.  His  denunciations  of  slav- 
ery and  slaveholders  were  remarkable  even  to  Mr.  Lewis 
himself,  who,  in  all  his  lecturing  and  conversations,  had 
never  ventured  upon  so  free  a  use  of  terms  in  opposition  to 
the  system  he  opposed.  His  language  drew  the  attention, 
of  course,  of  all  who  sat  around  the  table,  and  excited 
the  admiration  especially  of  those  who  were  abolition- 
ists. Finally,  Mr.  Lewis  interrupted  him — as  he  drew  to 
a  conclusion,  with  the  exclamation  of,  "There,  what  do 
you  think  of  that,  brother  Lewis  ?" — with  this  question  : 

"This  is  all  really  very  fine,  brother  ,  to  talk  about 

here,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  you  express  such  views 
against  slavery  ;  but  Avhy  don't  you  print  it  ?"  The 
editor  turned  squarely  around  in  his  chair  as  if  with 
indignation,  "  Print  it  !  print  it  indeed  !  0,  that  is 
quite  another  thing  !" 
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And  another  thing  it  was  !  He  was  not  alone  in  such 
a  position,  which  was  so  common  that  it  could  not  be 
called  anomalous.  There  were  many  who  in  private  could 
denounce  and  even  rail  against  slavery,  who  did  not  so 
much  dread  the  hydrophobia  or  cholera  as  they  did  the 
name  and  reproach  of  abolitionism. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SORROW  —  NOMINATION    FOR  GOVERNOR. 

IN  the  spring  of  1845,  Mr.  Lewis  sent  his  daughters  to 
feteubenville  to  school,  desirous  that  they  should  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  of  education  at  one  of  the  best  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  State,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Beattie. 
It  was  with  much  regret  that  he  ever  parted  from  any 
member  of  his  family  for  any  length  of  time,  but  here 
his  duty  and  the  interests  of  his  daughters  appeared  to 
demand  the  sacrifice.  A  few  days  subsequent  to  their 
departure  he  addressed  to  them  the  following  letter : 

"My  Dear  Children, — To-day  your  mother  will  leave 
you,  and  for  the  first  time  you  will  be  really  away  from 
home.  You  will  be  lonesome  I  know,  and  therefore  I 
write,  for  you  will  be  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  father, 
and  perhaps  it  will  call  to  your  minds  the  advice  I  have 
given  you  heretofore.  I  would  have  you  leave  off  all 
home-sickness  and  discontent,  and,  appreciating  your 
advantages,  cheerfully  engage  in  making  that  improve- 
ment which  your  duty  and  interest  require. 

"  Think  what  you  have  to  be  thankful  for.  You  are 
placed  at  one  of  the  best  of  schools  ;  you  are  provided 
with  every  comfort  that  can  be  afforded,  even  if  your 
father's  wealth  were  equal  to  his  love ;  you  have  no 
restraints,  except  such  as  are  for  your  own  good ;  and 
though  you  are  not  at  home,  you  will  be  in  weekly  cor- 
respondence with  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  fly  to  you  at 
an  hour's  notice,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  Add 
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to  this,  that  yon  are  with  those  whose  interest  and  duty 
unite  to  make  them  attentive  to  your  wants  and  real 
interests  ;  and  then  say  whether,  instead  of  being  un- 
happy, you  should  not  make  yourselves  happy,  and, 
morning  and  evening  thank  your  heavenly  Parent  for 
all  his  favors.  0,  think  how  few  are  so  highly  blessed ; 
some  are  pining  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  orphans  and 
friendless,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  ills  of  unpro- 
tected youth,  in  a  cold  world,  where  so  many  seem  to 
make  it  their  business  to  afflict  their  fellow-men,  and 
especially  to  oppress  the  poor.  Think  of  the  thousands 
of  little  girls  as  good  by  nature  as  yourselves,  who  are 
not  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  who  are  torn  from  their 
parents,  and  compelled  to  labor  out  a  miserable  existence 
under  the  lash  of  a  taskmaster  as  cruel  as  a  depraved 
nature  and  unlimited  power  can  make  him. 

"  Think,  my  dear  little  girls,  of  all  the  millions  who 
are  so  infinitely  worse  situated  than  yourselves,  and  then 
resolve  that  you  will  not  allow  your  minds  to  dwell  on 
discontent,  but  will  hasten  to  imj)rove  your  exalted  priv- 
ileges with  gratitude  to  your  heavenly  Father.  You  are 
not  to  suppose  yourselves  better  than  others,  but,  en- 
joying so  great  advantages,  you  will  be  bound  to  do 
more  to  glorify  God,  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  around  you,  than  you  would  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

"  Now,  my  children,  do  you  think  I  suffer  nothing 
on  account  of  your  absence?  I  am  as  lonesome  at 
home  as  you  are  away  from  home,  and  I  am  more  anx- 
ious about  you  because  I  know  your  dangers. 

"  But  I  know  that  your  minds  and  tastes  have  not 
been  sufficiently  cultivated  ;  that  you  will  soon  be  wo- 
men, and  all  that  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  now.  And 
so,  for  your  good,  I  am  content  to  be  separated  from  you 
for  a  time,  so  that  you  can  be  fully  prepared  for  the  jour- 
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ney  of  life.  You  may  have  a  long  road  before  you,  and 
I  desire  that  you  may  be  happy  and  useful. 

"  I  give  you  but  one  piece  of  advice  now,  and  that  is, 
avoid  selfishness  as  you  would  death ;  always  think  of  the 
comfort  of  others  before  your  own.  By  cultivating  a 
selfish  spirit  you  can  never  be  happy ;  but  by  seeking  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others  you  can  not  be  unhappy. 
We  are  all  made  to  do  good.  O,  my  dear  children,  love 
each  other ;  never  be  weary  in  kindness  to  each  other  ; 
never  be  jealous  or  envious  of  each  other ;  never  stay 
where  your  sister  is  spoken  harshly  of,  or  treated  un- 
kindly ;  comfort  each  other  in  your  little  troubles,  rejoice 
with  each  other,  and  let  the  joys  of  one  be  the  joys  of 
both.  Finally,  do  not  forget  to  pray,  to  pray,  to  pray 
often  and  in  faith,  confess  all  your  sins,  and  tell  God  of 
all  your  troubles,  accustom  yourselves  to  talk  with  God 
as  your  friend,  believe  that  he  hears  you  and  expect  an 
answer.  Read  your  Bibles,  respect  your  teachers,  and 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  with  cultivated  minds, 
and  chastened  and  pious  affections,  we  will  be  again 
united  to  reap  the  fruits  of  your  present  labors.'' 

Such  letters  as  the  above,  interwoven  with  the  usual 
and  pleasant  chit-chat  of  home  and  friends,  were  sent 
every  week  during  their  absence.  The  instruction  Mr. 
Lewis  was  wont  to  call  their  "  constitution  and  by-laws," 
while  he  did  not  forget  that  his  daughters  were  children, 
and  that  they  must  be  diverted  as  well  as  instructed. 
Such  letters  as  we  have  given  in  different  places  in  this 
volume,  directed  to  his  children  and  containing  his  advice 
and  direction,  possessed  the  greater  influence  in  that  they 
contained  just  such  rules  as  those  by  which  his  own  life 
was  guided.  They  claimed  the  authority  of  his  own 
example,  and  were  thus  impressed  more  deeply  upon  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  they  were  given. 

31 
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The  Southern  and  Western  Antislavery  Convention, 
already  referred  to,  met  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  eleventh 
of  June.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  excited  a  great 
interest,  not  only  in  Cincinnati,  hut  throughout  the  west. 
During  its  sessions,  which  continued  for  two  days,  fully 
three  thousand  persons  were  present  most  of  the  time. 
Distinguished  speakers  were  present,  as  had  heen  ex- 
pected, and  the  result  was  highly  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Mr.  Lewis,  though  in  ill  health,  made  one 
of  his  usual  powerful  appeals,  concluding  with,  such 
words  as  these  :  "I  know  the  American  heart  from  the 
Atlantic  shore  to  the  rivers  of  the  far  west.  Give  me 
for  the  cause  of  righteousness  the  honest  heating  of  that 
heart,  and  I  will  not  part  with  it  for  all  the  land  holds 
beside.  Yes,  sir,  that  heart  pulse  shall  yet  heave  the 
temples  of  despotism  from  their  foundation,  and  erect 
a  temple  to  American  liberty  whose  towers  shall  pierce 
the  sky." 

The  Convention  was  generally  regarded  by  Liberty 
men  as  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cause.  It  was 
called  in  the  west — was  largely  attended  by  western 
men — yet  there  were  a  sufficient  number  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  make  it  appear  that  it  spoke,  as  it 
did,  the  voice  of  the  whole  party  of  the  active  aboli- 
tionists all  over  the  land.  Its  address  was  generally  pub- 
lished, and  its  measures  and  positions  supported,  while 
its  actions  were  the  subject  of  general  remark. 

The  summer  succeeding  this  Convention  was  spent  by 
Mr.  Lewis  in  Massachusetts,  whither  he  generally  found 
his  way  nearly  every  year.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
delight  with  which  he  visited  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
and  wandered  over  the  fields  where  he  played  when  a 
boy.  His  wife  and  part  of  his  family,  were  in  company 
in  this  tour.  His  health  was  poor,  and  for  weeks  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  travel.    But  when  lie  found  him- 
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self  in  sight  of  Vineyard  Sound,  he  began  rapidly  to 
improve,  mingling  in  the  fishing,  hunting  and  berrying 
with  great  zest,  eager  to  administer  to  the  amusement 
of  his  youngest  son,  then  nearly  four  years  of  age. 
This  child  was  one  of  rare  promise,  and  displayed  a 
seriousness  and  dignity  that  attracted  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  him,  reaching  the  warmest  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  parents,  without  exciting  aught  of  jealousy 
in  others.  This  desire  to  amuse  his  child,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  the  recovery  of  his  own  health ;  and  by  the 
end  of  summer,  when  he  was  ready  to  return  home,  he 
was  sufficiently  restored,  though  still  not  very  strong,  to 
commence  anew  his  labors  for  humanity  and  truth. 

But  before  any  labors  in  the  cause  of  human  rights 
were  commenced,  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  family  were  called 
upon  to  lay  that  little  boy,  so  dearly  beloved  and  so 
fondly  cherished,  in  the  grave.  He  was  called  away  in 
a  very  few  days  from  robust  health  to  the  arms  of  death, 
the  very  suddenness  of  the  blow,  as  is  wont  to  be  the 
case,  striking  a  chill  into  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  that 
for  a  short  time  deadened  the  sense  as  well  as  the  grief 
of  separation.  The  blow  was  a  very  severe  one  to  the 
devoted  father,  and  it  was  many  long  weeks  and  months 
before  he  even  partially  regained  his  usual  calmness  of 
disposition.  The  child,  even  though  but  four  years  old, 
was  conscious  in  his  last  hours  that  he  was  about  to 
separate  from  his  family,  from  that  father  who  never 
wearied  in  his  care  for  his  welfare  and  amusement.  For 
with  a  smile,  that  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
skies,  he  bade  them  all  not  to  weep  for  him,  as  he  was 
going  to  be  happy  with  the  angels,  and  left  his  love  and 
kisses  for  the  absent  members  of  the  household. 

As  some  indication  of  the  unusual  love  with  which 
Mr.  Lewis  regarded  his  child,  we  extract  a  few  sentences 
from  a  letter  to  his  absent  daughters  : 
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"You  have  been  informed  that  your  darling  brother 
is  no  more,  and  as  you  loved  him,  so  will  you  grieve 
for  him,  and  we  desire  to  hold  converse  with  you  in 
your  sorrow.  But  what  shall  we  say — we,  whose  hearts 
are  wrung  with  sorrow  still  more  deeply  than  yours. 
Yes,  much  as  you  loved  that  sweet  boy,  you  could  not 
feel  our  love  ;  and  you  can  not  feel  our  suffering  when 
called  to  part  from  one  that  seemed  a  portion  of  our 
existence.  How  then  shall  we  comfort  you  ?  We  can 
but  exhort  you  to  do  as  we  try  to  do,  to  look  upon  it 
as  an  act  of  a  wise  and  kind  providence.  Dark  though 
it  may  be,  yet  we  try  to  trust  in  God  that  He  intends 
results  producing  far  more  good  than  the  evils  we  all 
suffer.  The  precious  boy  is  taken  peacefully,  quietly, 
sweetly,  to  rest,  without  pain  ;  and  in  all  his  beauty 
and  innocence  he  falls  asleep  here,  after  kissing  a  sweet 
farewell,  as  he  was  accustomed  when  retiring  for  the 
night,  and  immediately  he  awoke  in  the  company  of 
angels  and  happy  spirits,  clothed  with  immortality, 
where  those  lovely  and  amiable  affections  will  be  matured 
under  the  watchful  care  of  his  loving  Savior.  Yes, 
he  would  not  trust  so  sweet  a  boy  to  the  blasts  of  an 
uncertain  world,  nor  commit  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  those  noble  faculties  and  affections  to  the  blun- 
ders of  even  the  most  devoted  parents  and  loving  brothers 
and  sisters.  Let  us  then  consent  to  suffer  his  best  friend 
to  provide  for  him,  though  we  are,  for  a  time,  deprived 
of  his  company  and  of  all  the  thousand  pleasures  he 
helped  to  confer  upon  us." 

When  a  few  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  the  sense 
of  the  blow  was  more  fully  awakened,  he  writes  thus  : 

"  Every  project  has  heretofore  been  connected  with 
my  dear  boy ;  and  now  that  he  is  gone  we  are  alone. 
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Something  is  wanting  to  induce  every  action.  We  are 
waiting  for  our  dear  little  fellow  whenever  we  think 
of  going.  His  voice  rings  in  our  ears  :  '  I  love  you, 
father,  I  love  you,  mother  ; '  and  all  his  lovely  warbling 
comes  over  me  at  every  breath.  Whenever  I  open  a 
door,  I  expect  to  meet  him,  and  when  I  go  out,  I  look 
around  to  bid  him  'good-by.'  When  I  come  home, 
how  lonesome  and  unwelcome  does  it  appear.  That 
sweet  voice,  shouting  '  father's  come,'  no  longer  greets 
my  ear  ;  and  time  only  widens  and  deepens  the  affliction." 

The  strong  man  was  bowed  indeed,  and  yet  amid  all 
his  griefs,  arose  new  duties  and  new  cares.  The  Liberty 
party  determined,  at  their  Convention  in  the  winter  of 
1845-6,  that  he  should  be  their  candidate  for  Governor  at 
the  election  of  October,  1846.  This  was  almost  unex- 
pected by  him,  and  altogether  contrary  to  his  desires. 
He  only  yielded  at  the  solicitations  of  many  of  his 
friends. 

And  just  here,  let  the  writer  pause  for  a  single  moment 
to  say,  once  for  all,  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  no  seeker  of 
office.  Had  it  been  even  probable,  at  any  time  during 
his  labors  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  that  the  candidate 
of  his  party  would  be  elected,  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  be  that  candidate.  It  was  necessary  that  some 
one  should  consent  to  bear  the  standard  of  freedom  in 
front  of  the  hosts  of  its  supporters,  and  he  consented  once 
and  again  to  be  that  standard-bearer,  only  at  the  most 
urgent  appeals  of  his  party.  When  any  others  could 
be  found  to  stand  forward  he  labored  in  their  behalf  as 
ardently  as  in  his  own,  knowing  that  it  was  not  a  man's 
reputation  that  was  at  stake,  but  the  cause  of  humanity. 
He  never  willingly  consented  to  be  a  candidate,  and  was 
always  ready  to  hold  back  any  of  his  friends  who  wished 
to  push  his  cause.    Nor  would  he  ever  consent  to  use  any 
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of  tlie  ordinary  means  of  success  employed  by  ambi- 
tious politicians.  Could  any  office,  even  the  highest, 
have  been  secured  by  the  log-rolling,  and  chicanery,  and 
trickery,  so  common  in  our  country,  even  though  he 
had  not  personally  been  known  in  any  of  it,  or  even  had 
personal  interest  in  it,  the  office  would  have  been  refused 
with  indignation  and  scorn,  only  equal  to  the  contempt 
with  which  he  regarded  such  appliances  of  demagogues 
and  ambitious  politicians. 

It  was  once  said  to  him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer, 
"Mr.  Lewis,  if  you  will  only  agree  to  such  a  bargain,  we 
can  secure  for  you  a  high  and  honorable  office."  "I 
never  could  learn  to  set  up  my  manhood  for  sale,"  was 

the  reply.    "But  Mr.  Lewis  ,"    "But  me  no  buts  ; 

this  is  a  subject  that  must  never  be  mentioned  again 
between  us,  if  you  wish  to  remain  my  friend.  If  I  could 
secure  the  Presidency  by  crossing  the  street,  I  would  not 
take  a  single  step.  I  have  never  wanted  office ;  and  if 
office  wants  me  it  must  come  to  me." 

When,  however,  Mr.  King  declined  a  renomination, 
the  large  experience  of  Mr.  Lewis,  his  eminent  ability, 
his  unwearying  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, as  well  as  his  services  and  success  in  the  only  public 
station  he  had  ever  consented  to  occupy,  secured  to  him 
the  support  of  the  antislavery  men  of  Ohio,  and  they 
enthusiastically  rallied  around  him  as  their  leader.  He 
was  not  fitted  by  nature  or  by  culture  for  the  leadership 
of  politicians  and  demagogues ;  but  he  was  well  fitted  to 
lead  a  host  of  men,  who  were  armed  for  the  conflict  of 
truth,  and  ready  to  battle  like  men  for  their  cause,  even 
in  opposition  and  defeat.  The  Convention  that  nominated 
Mr.  Lewis  was  composed  of  true  men,  and  was  the  best 
ever  held  by  the  party,  up  to  that  time,  at  Columbus. 
The  nomination  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  antislavery 
men  throughout  the  State.    Whigs  and  Democrats  spoke 
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of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  when  the  time  for  voting 
came  many  voted  for  him,  out  of  respect  to  his  moral  in- 
tegrity and  his  past  services. 

The  campaign  opened  in  February,  and  continued,  with 
little  intermission,  till  the  following  October,  a  period 
of  eight  months,  during  which  Mr.  Lewis  traveled  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  State,  every-where  making  a 
deep  impression  upon  all  who  would  come  out  to  hear, 
by  his  own  high  worth  as  well  as  by  his  oratory,  which 
now  began  to  develop  its  powers,  till  he  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  stump  orators  of  Ohio. 

In  accepting  the  nomination,  Mr.  Lewis  gave  a  full 
exposition  of  his  own  views  on  all  the  questions  that 
touched  upon  his  position  as  candidate  for  Governor, 
treating  them  all  with  that  candor  that  was  expected  of 
him.  In  regard  to  slavery,  currency,  the  tariff,  extension 
of  territory,  education,  etc.,  he  expressed  himself  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  leaving  nothing  to  be  guessed  at,  or  to 
be  misrepresented.    He  said  : 

"  Liberty  men  will,  of  course,  allow  shades  of  difference 
in  matters  that  do  not  involve  the  rights  of  humanity. 
But  while  we  are  so  circumstanced  that  our  first  and 
greatest  efforts  are  now  made  against  slavery  as  a  legal- 
ized system  of  wrongs,  we  must  as  steadily  oppose  every 
other  system  of  oppression  and  of  unequal  or  partial 
legislation.  We  labor  not  merely  for  the  liberty  of  three 
millions,  but  for  the  rights  of  twenty-three  millions  ; 
knowing  that  where  the  State  allows  the  right  of  its  hum- 
blest member  to  be  outraged,  there  is  but  poor  security 
for  any.  The  principle  of  exact  justice  being  stricken 
down  in  the  person  of  the  weak,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
extending  the  work  of  despotism  over  others,  whenever 
they  can  be  made  victims  with  safety  to  the  oppressors. 

"And,  now  as  we  approach  the  campaign  for  liberty, 
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for  1846,  are  our  Liberty  men  appalled  at  the  mighty  work 
before  us  ?  If  we  hesitate  to  advance,  it  may  be  well  to 
contemplate  the  advantage  of  a  retreat.  The  action,  or 
promise  of  action,  by  either  of  the  opposing  parties,  leaves 
not  the  slightest  hope  in  favor  of  justice  or  humanity. 
They  may  change  from  one  to  the  other  without  danger, 
but  for  us  there  is  no  middle  course ;  the  gulf  between 
us  and  them  is  as  wide  as  that  between  justice  and  oppres- 
sion, between  liberty  and  slavery.  To  go  forward  we 
shall  '  conquer,  though  we  die  to  go  back — to  give  up 
our  Liberty  movement — were  to  blot  out  the  only  star  of 
hope  that  continues  to  shine  in  the  political  sky.  It 
might  restore  peace  between  the  slaveholder  and  non- 
slaveholder,  but  it  would  be  such  a  peace  as  reigns  amid 
moral  desolation,  in  the  gloom  of  political  death. 

"  Our  first  work  is  to  do  our  duty,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  can  be  successful  thus  far.  If  others  still 
vote  to  continue  slavery,  because  a  minority  only  will 
at  present  vote  for  its  abolition,  be  it  our  glory  to  have 
our  votes,  many  or  few,  recorded  now  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  in  favor  of  human  liberty  and  equal  justice.  Our 
strength  is  in  our  principles,  founded  in  justice  and 
commending  themselves  to  the  consciences  of  all  men. 
Already  many  thousands  who  were  our  opponents  have 
been  roused  and  now  co-operate  with  us  ;  the  very  alarm 
of  our  enemies  indicates  our  progress  and  should  encour- 
age us.  And  now  that  our  opponents  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  shut  out  the  truth  from  the  people,  and 
have  pushed  misrepresentations  even  to  the  circulation 
of  false  statements  and  forged  documents,  some  of  them, 
as  a  last  resort,  are  seeking  to  conciliate  Liberty  men  by 
the  bare  admission  of  some  just  principles  in  theory, 
while  they  refuse  to  act  against  slavery  in  any  form,  as 
a  party.    *    *    *  * 

"  Our  cause  is  just ;  it  is  the  cause  of  humanity ;  our 
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principles  and  policy  are  sound,  we  may  every-where 
challenge  investigation.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Franklin,  and  a  host  of  such  names  have  led  the  way. 
Heaven  has  provided  the  ballot-box  for  a  peaceful  redress 
of  all  our  country's  wrongs,  and  left  the  responsibility 
with  the  voters  of  the  nation.  Men  shall  be  as  free  as 
your  votes  decree ;  a  wronged  and  insulted  people  de- 
mand justice  at  your  hands  ;  they  ask  no  favors,  but 
simple  justice ;  thousands,  who  are  bought  and  sold  un- 
der your  laws,  lift  their  manacled  hands,  and,  as  they 
are  driven  forth  from  their  homes  and  families,  point 
to  the  bar  of  God,  and,  while  their  chains  clank,  bid  you 
meet  them  there  ;  the  cries  of  millions  of  enslaved  moth- 
ers and  children  ascend  to  heaven  and  plead  for  our 
success  ;  slave-prisons  and  slave-auctions,  established  by 
national  laws  in  our  national  capital,  reproach  us  for 
too  much  delay  ;  the  promises  of  God  assure  success  in 
a  cause  so  good ;  posterity  waits  to  record  the  results  of 
our  labors  ;  the  good  of  all  nations  join  us  with  their 
prayers  ;  while  the  tears,  the  fetters,  the  chains,  the  sor- 
rows, of  three  millions  of  human  beings  hang  upon  the 
consciences  of  our  enemies  and  hold  them  back  from 
effective  opposition.    *    *    *  * 

"When  we  shall  have  a  system  securing  education  to 
every  youth  in  the  State,  when  all  despotic  laws  are  re- 
pealed, all  class  legislation  repudiated,  and  the  equal 
rights  of  all  secured,  we  may  hope  to  see  our  beloved 
State  filled  with  an  educated,  a  pious  and  happy  people." 

Such  manly  and  vigorous  sentiments  were  read  with 
admiration  by  all,  and  were  such  as  were  looked  for 
from  Samuel  Lewis.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  appa- 
rent wavering  of  either  of  the  old  parties  toward  free- 
dom, and  was  fully  convinced  that  they  would  betray 
any  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  friends  of  human  rights. 
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That  this  conviction  of  his  was  well  founded  events  after- 
ward fully  proved. 

Applications  came  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  soliciting  him  to  visit  and  speak  to  the  people. 
Many  of  these  he  accepted  and  spent  some  three  or  four 
months  in  traveling  to  the  several  points  that  had  been 
selected.  About  one  month  was  spent  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  where  his  efforts  were  successful  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  his  heart,  and  where  many  hundreds  were  in- 
duced to  forsake  the  old  parties,  and  join  the  Liberty 
party.  Nor  was  he  without  considerable  success  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  places  of  meeting  were  gen- 
erally crowded,  and  the  conventions  that  were  held  were 
largely  attended  and  afforded  great  encouragement. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  had,  as  was  anticipated,  re- 
sulted in  a  war  with  Mexico,  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  had  been  fairly  commenced,  and  was  now  carried 
on  with  great  vigor  and  success  by  our  army.  The  Ore- 
gon question  was  settled,  even  by  a  relinquishment  of  a 
vast  and  beautiful  territory ;  for  it  was  of  no  possible 
advantage  to  the  slaveholding  interests  of  the  nation. 
But  Texas  was  to  be  secured,  with  the  curse  of  slavery 
resting  on  her  soil  ;  therefore  we  went  to  war.  It  may 
be  remembered  by  our  readers  Avhat  intense  excitement 
was  created  throughout  the  country  by  this  state  of 
events.  Many  will  recollect  the  thrilling  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  called  forth  by  the  extraordinary  sacrifices 
the  North  was  called  upon  to  undergo  for  the  benefit  of 
slavery.  His  withering  denunciations  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Government  in  the  Oregon  and  Texas  questions, 
his  fervent  appeals  to  the  consciences  and  interests  of 
his  hearers  in  favor  of  justice  and  freedom,  his  startling 
warnings  of  the  results  of  their  continued  silence  and 
co-operation  with  slaveholding  parties,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heard  them.    Mr.  Lewis  was  no 
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anti-annexationist.  He  believed  that  our  institutions  of 
freedom  were  sufficiently  adapted  to  serve  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  continent,  but  he  insisted  forcibly, 
that  in  order  to  the  successful  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government  to  annexed  territories,  those 
territories  must  be  the  homes  of  freemen,  without  a  trace 
of  slavery.  These  views  he  announced  and  boldly  advo- 
cated wherever  he  went,  and  they  were  generally  received 
with  favor. 

During  this  canvass  the  subject  of  his  relation  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  brought  up,  once  and 
again,  by  some  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  con- 
sistently vote  for  Mr.  Lewis  while  he  remained  a  member 
of  that  Church.  Whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  he  frankly  avowed  "  that  he  had  belonged  to 
it  since  nine  years  of  age,  and  still  loved  and  cherished 
its  ordinances — meant  to  profit  by  the  good  that  is  still 
in  it,  eschew  the  evil  and  endeavor  to  eradicate  it."  To 
those  who  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  leave  the  connec- 
tion, he  had  no  objections  to  make,  and  asked  for  himself 
the  same  freedom  of  action.  "As  for  those  who  were 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  before  the  '  car  of  emancipa- 
tion,' they  had  best  also  be  careful  how  they  attempted 
to  hold  it  back  from  behind,  for  he  well  remembered  a 
similar  attempt  of  his  own,  when  a  very  small  boy,  upon 
a  load  of  wood,  which  his  grandfather  in  Yankee  land 
was  drawing  home.  As  the  team  was  entering  the  gate, 
the  thought  struck  him  it  would  be  a  fine  notion  to  catch 
hold  of  one  of  the  after  wheels  and  stop  the  team  ;  but 
surely,  though  slowly,  the  oxen  moved  on,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  then 
deposited  between  the  wheel-hub  and  the  gate-post,  and 
then  left  by  the  unconscious  oxen  to  the  care  of  nurses 
and  doctors  for  many  weeks  and  months  ;  and  the  loss  of 
hearing  in  one  ear  has  ever  since  been  the  reward  of  his 
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folly.  He  gave  them  the  assurance,  that  unless  they 
let  go  their  hold,  they  would  inevitably  come  between 
the  hub  and  gate-post — they  must '  clear  the  track,'  or  fall 
under." 

Once  or  twice  during  the  summer  his  strength  failed, 
and  his  health  broke  down,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  his  home  to  recover.  But  he  was  no  sooner 
on  his  feet  again,  than  he  was  off  to  his  appointed  meet- 
ings. He  often  persevered  in  public  speaking  long  after 
prudence  suggested  to  him  to  restrain,  and  till  absolute 
physical  necessity  required  him  to  desist,  and  retire  for  a 
season  from  the  field.  But  whether  resting  or  working, 
he  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  part  in 
the  strife  was  discharged  with  honesty  and  earnestness, 
that  he  did  not  shrink,  at  any  time,  from  declaring  to 
the  thousands  who  met  him  everywhere  the  truth,  and 
that  he  suffered  no  considerations  of  personal  or  party 
interest  to  lead  him  to  the  betrayal  of  that  truth. 

The  Liberty  vote  this  year  was  increased  about  two 
thousand,  five  hundred,  and  there  proved  to  be  some 
eleven  thousand  good  and  true  men  in  Ohio,  who  would 
not,  with  all  the  inducements  offered  by  the  old  parties, 
make  peace  with  slavery. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1846,  the  managers  of 
the  American  Antislavery  Society  at  New  York  had 
been  thoroughly  discussing  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  paper  at  Washington  City.  Mr.  Lewis 
had  previously  urged  this  action  ;  and  when  it  was  finally 
determined  upon,  he  contributed  liberally  to  the  project. 
Dr.  Bailey,  of  the  Philanthropist,  was  induced  to  act  as 
editor,  and  the  "  National  Era"  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  January,  1847.  The  event  proved  that  the  project 
was  a  correct  one,  and  the  paper  has  since  done  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Among  the  questions  of  public  discussion  about  this 
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time  were  two  of  considerable  importance,  upon  which 
it  is  proper  that  Mr.  Lewis's  views  should  be  distinctly 
stated.  As  to  the  first,  the  Black  Laws  of  Ohio,  it  may- 
be readily  supposed  that  he  opposed  these  laws  and  advo- 
cated their  repeal.  As  to  the  second,  which  was  the  free 
distribution  of  the  public  lands  in  small  quantities  to 
actual  settlers,  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  favor  of  such  a  distribu- 
tion as  would  give  to  every  actual  settler  upon  the  un- 
appropriated lands  of  the  west,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  To  the  wholesale  distribution  of  these  lands  to 
the  different  companies  that  might  apply,  Mr.  Lewis  was 
opposed.  And  he  considered  this  latter  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary maneuvers  of  the  slaveholding  interest  against  the 
rights  of  the  free  laborers  of  the  country,  since  in  his  view 
it  only  tended  to  the  concentration  of  all  the  lands  thus 
appropriated  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

There  is  still  another  question  to  be  noticed.  We  refer 
to  the  American  question,  as  it  has  been  called,  one  which 
has  gained  great  notoriety,  and  temporarily  possessed 
great  power,  under  the  name  of  "  Know-Nothingism." 
To  all  such  schemes  Mr.  Lewis  was  opposed.  If  he  ever 
desired  any  test  of  the  franchise  beside  those  already  im- 
posed by  our  national  and  State  Constitutions,  it  was  that 
every  voter  should  know  how  to  read.  He  often  said,  in 
public  and  in  private,  "  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  the 
verdict  of  an  educated  people  on  any  of  the  great  topics 
of  the  day,  or  which  might  possibly  arise  among  our 
people."  With  the  exclusiveness  of  a  religious  test  he 
had  no  sympathy  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MORE    SORROW  —  FREE  SOIL. 

DURING  the  winter  and  spring  of  1846-7  the  health 
of  the  elder  daughter  began  to  fail  rapidly.  Con- 
sumption, that  dread,  mysterious  foe  of  happiness  and 
life,  began  to  prey  on  her  frame,  and  the  time  and  strength' 
of  Mr.  Lewis  was  taken  up  almost  entirely  with  his 
attendance  upon  his  beloved  child.  The  health  of  his 
eldest  son  also  showed  symptoms  of  decline,  and  the  mind 
of  the  affectionate  and  careful  father  was  engrossed  by  his 
anxieties  in  their  behalf.  Thus  passed  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1847. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  Joseph  T.  Lewis,  then  in  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Ebenezer  society  in  Cincinnati,  left  for  the 
place  of  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  had  been 
there  but  a  few  days,  when  Elizabeth  exhibited  indications 
of  a  speedy  dissolution,  and  the  absent  son  and  brother 
was  sent  for  in  haste.  Upon  the  very  day  this  letter 
left  the  city,  he  was  taken  suddenly  with  bleeding  at  the 
lungs,  and  started  home  in  equal  haste,  unaware  of  the 
scene  that  awaited  him  there.  The  family  at  home  were 
much  surprised  at  his  speedy  arrival,  and  more  grieved 
when  they  understood  the  cause.  Double  cares  and  anx- 
ieties now  pressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  troubled  parents  ; 
but  the  engrossing  scenes  of  the  chamber  of  death  soon 
occupied  their  minds. 

Elizabeth  was  now  of  the  age  of  twenty,  and  by  her 
affectionate  disposition,  and  pleasant  manners  had  won 
the  affection  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  it  was  with  no 
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dissembled  grief  that  they  surrounded  her  bed-side,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  13th  of  September,  to  witness 
her  departure.  This  time,  there  was  no  hurried  inroad  of 
death,  scarcely  known  before  the  grave  claimed  the  victim. 
But,  for  some  time,  it  had  been  evident  that  the  scene  upon 
which  they  were  now  gazing  was  inevitable.  The  dying 
daughter  gave  every  evidence  of  her  preparation  for  that 
hour,  and  triumphed  so  gloriously  over  the  foe,  that  a 
relative  present  exclaimed  after  the  scene  was  over,  "  That 
scene  is  enough  to  convince  me,  if  nothing  else  would,  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  dying  hour." 

"  Cincinnati,  September  18,  1847. 

"My  Dear  Aunt, — Almost  all  my  letters,  for  several 
years,  have  been  harbingers  of  sorrow  ;  and  while  I  would 
not  mourn  at  Providence,  yet  there  seems  a  strange  fatality 
attending  the  objects  of  my  love,  as  one  after  another  they 
have  been  stricken  clown  in  the  last  six  years.  You  of 
all  my  peculiar  friends,  of  my  seniors,  survive  ;  father, 
mother,  grandmother  and  aunt  Eoxana, — all  are  gone. 
Then  went  those  of  the  young,  beginning  with  my  dear 
boy  that  I  loved  better  than  myself,  leaving  an  empty 
void  that  grows  larger  as  time  advances.  To  him  followed 
my  son's  wife  that  had  greatly  endeared  herself  to  us  all. 
And  now,  in  less  than  a  year,  follows  the  next  dearest 
object  of  my  love,  my  most  amiable  and  affectionate 
daughter  Elizabeth ;  and  I  already  look  around  to  see 
whose  grave  shall  next  be  prepared.  I  feel  as  if  '  I  had  lost 
all  that  gives  life  to  life,'  and  wonder  why  I  linger  when 
those  younger  and  better  fitted  for  life's  joys  are  dying. 

"  My  poor  little  child's  health  began  to  fail  her  soon 
after  her  brother  died ;  but  we  strove  to  encourage  her, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  ourselves.  In  February  last 
we  were  admonished  of  her  danger.  Still  she  rallied, 
and  we  hoped,  or  rather  we  refused  to  see  what  all  others 
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saw.  For  four  months  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  her, 
and  watched  her  with  sleepless  vigilance  ;  and  though  she 
had  evidently  entered  on  her  way  to  the  grave,  yet  we 
hoped,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to  believe  what  we 
wished  to  be  true ;  and  till  within  a  week  of  her  death  we 
supposed  she  might  stay  with  us  for  months.  She  could 
not  think  of  dying  and  leaving  all  her  friends.  She  had 
much  to  live  for  ;  her  every  wish  had  been  gratified  for 
years,  and  she  was  pressed  to  make  her  desires  larger,  for 
all  would  have  been  yielded.  I  had  just  erected  a  very 
large  dwelling  that  my  children,  and  especially  my  daugh- 
ters might  be  gratified.  Though  I  have  no  relish  for 
society  myself,  I  was  sparing  nothing  that  would  contrib- 
ute to  their  comfort,  and  my  chiefest  pleasure  was  in 
waiting  on  them.  But  all  is  stricken  down.  We  saw 
she  must  die  in  a  feAv  hours,  and  we  dared  not  tell  her  the 
truth  ;  for  she  was  the  most  timid,  nervous  little  thing  I 
ever  saw  ;  and  for  three  days  I  suffered  such  anguish  of 
heart  as  I  hope  never  to  feel  again.  I  could  yield  and 
see  her  die.  But  then  to  see  her,  as  we  feared,  in  awful 
alarm  when  the  reality  should  burst  upon  her  was  more 
than  I  could  stand.  I  prayed  continually  that  she  might 
have  grace  given  her  in  her  dying  hour,  and  that  she 
might  not  suffer  in  that  struggle.  She  had  always  been 
pious,  often  declared  her  faith  in  God,  often  said  she  was 
not  afraid  to  die  ;  but  still  could  not  realize  her  end  near, 
and  would  weep  bitterly  when  it  was  pressed  upon  her. 
We  had  no  fears  for  her  final  state,  but  we  did  fear  the 
scene  of  her  death,  and  would  willingly  have  seen  her 
sleep  her  last  hours  away. 

"  But  God  answered  our  prayers.  He  was  better  than 
all  our  fears.  She  had  tried  her  best  to  comfort  us,  and 
keep  hope  alive  in  us  as  long  as  possible. 

"In  her  room  was  a  couch  and  a  bed,  on  which  she 
lay  alternately.    Being  then  on  the  couch,  she  wished  me 
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to  lift  her  on  the  bed,  and  place  it  so  that  she  could  look 
down  the  street  on  a  beautiful  "Sabbath  morning.  She 
requested  us  not  to  interrupt  her  ;  she  wished  to  be  calm. 
About  ten  o'clock  her  countenance  changed  and  became 
bright  and  lovely  as  childhood.  She  exclaimed,  'Mother, 
I  am  dying,  come,  kiss  me.  I  shall  not  see  you  any 
more  :' — said  the  same  to  me,  when  I  replied,  '  We  shall 
meet  in  heaven.'  'Yes,'  said  she,  'we  shall  meet  in 
heaven.  O,  I  am  so  happy.'  She  then  kissed  a  farewell 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends  around,  with  great 
cheerfulness.  She  was  sinking  rapidly.  Soon  she  said, 
'  Now  I  can  not  see  you,  but  can  talk  and  hear  you.'  And 
again,  '  I  can  not  hear  you,  but  can  talk.  I  bid  you  all 
farewell  again  :'  and  thus  she  sank  into  the  arms  of  her 
Savior ;  and  we  could  almost  hear  the  notes  of  minister- 
ing angels  welcoming  her  to  the  bosom  of  her  God. 

"  Now  we  wake  to  the  sad  reality  that  she  is  dead, — that 
we  shall  in  fact  see  her  no  more,  and  we  are  solitary. 
Our  sons  are  engaged  in  their  pursuits,  and  can  be  but 
little  with  us.  We  have  only  one  little  daughter  left,  out 
of  six  children,  to  keep  us  company  ;  and  our  only  con- 
solation is  that  the  dead  are  in  heaven.  This  reflection 
took  from  her  the  sting  of  death,  and  greatly  lightens  our 
affliction.  0  my  dear  Aunt,  you  have  your  afflictions, 
but  from  these  troubles  you  are  spared.  Yet  you  will 
pity,  you  will  drop  one  tear  for  your  little  boy,  now 
become  an  old  man  bending  over  the  graves  of  those  he 
loves,  whose  light  has  been  put  out  so  early,  whose  sun 
has  set  ere  it  has  reached  meridian.  My  friends  here 
crowd  around  me,  and  would  do  me  kindness.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  alleviate  my  suffering.  But  it  does  not 
give  me  one  more  kiss  from  the  dearest  objects  of  my 
life. 

"Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Samuel  Lewis." 
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The  happiness  and  joy  of  the  departing  one  satisfied 
the  parents  of  her  readiness  to  meet  them  in  heaven,  hnt 
could  not  entirely  assuage  their  grief  or  stop  the  fountain 
of  tears  that  were  ready  to  flow  over  the  loss  of  a  darling 
child.  But  they  had  only  time  to  lay  her  away  in  the 
"  place  appointed/'  when  the  necessities  of  the  living 
served  to  distract  their  attention,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
absorbing  sorrow  for  the  dead.  Joseph,  the  son,  had 
received  his  appointment,  and  had  been  returned  to  his 
old  charge,  which  now  had  the  name  of  Christie  Chapel. 
He  was  not  able,  however,  to  take  it  at  the  time  ;  a  tempo- 
rary supply  wsts  procured,  and  father  and  son  left  home  for 
New  York,  in  order  to  take  advice  against  the  insidious 
disease,  that,  unsatisfied  by  its  recent  victory,  threatened 
to  remove  another  from  the  already  diminished  family 
circle.  By  the  advice  of  physicians,  Joseph  retired  from 
his  charge,  gave  up  preaching  temporarily,  and  sought, 
by  every  means,  to  secure  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
He  never  took  charge  of  any  society  again,  but  gradually 
sank  under  his  disease  till  the  fall  of  1850,  when  he  also 
yielded,  and  went  to  his  home  in  heaven. 

From  New  York,  although  with  no  heart  to  feel  great 
interest  in  political  affairs,  Mr.  Lewis  went  to  Buffalo, 
where  the  National  Liberty  Convention  was  held  on 
October  20th.  Mr.  Lewis  was  chosen  to  preside  over  this 
Convention.  His  name  had  been  previously  urged  for 
nomination,  but  he  positively  withdrew,  and  refused  to 
stand  in  any  position  but  that  of  a  laborer  with  others. 
-  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  King  received  the 
nominations.  Of  course  much  labor  in  the  field  was  not 
expected  or  received  from  Mr.  Lewis  this  fall.  His  grief 
for  the  lost  and  his  anxiety  for  the  living  were  too  great 
to  permit  any  extended  efforts  in  the  cause.  But  he  did 
not  entirely  withhold  these  efforts.  Occasionally  he  ap- 
peared before  the  people,  and  spoke  eloquently  for  the  cause. 
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That  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  suffer  grief  to  abstract  his 
mind  from  the  interests  of  freedom  is  evident  from  the 
following,  written  a  few  days  after  a  mob  attempted  to 
destroy  the  office  and  press  of  the  Era  at  Washington 
City:  "I  have  this  moment  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
mob  in  the  national  capital,  to  destroy  the  only  free  press 
there.  I  have  just  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  fire, 
but  the  liberty  of  the  press  must  be  sustained.  Should  the 
mob  have  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  threats,  you  may 
draw  on  me  at  sight  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for 
one  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  two  months  to  come, 
to  rebuild  and  continue  the  publication  of  the  Era.  I 
can  wear  old  clothes  and  goJback  to  my  bread  and  water 
fare,  but  I  can  not  see  the  last  vestige  of  liberty  destroyed 
by  a  mob." 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  success  of  the  slaveholding 
party  had  aroused  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
In  Ohio  a  free  territory  convention  was  called  which  met 
at  Columbus  in  June,  and  resolved  to  vote  for  no  man 
for  Governor  who  was  not  pledged  to  sustain  the  princi- 
ple of  free  territory,  and  to  support  only  Wilniot  Pro- 
viso men  for  Congress  and  the  Legislature.  This  con- 
vention also  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  National 
Convention  at  Buffalo,  in  the  following  August,  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who  stood  upon  the 
platform  of  free  territory  and  Wilmot  Proviso.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  present  at  this  Convention  and  acted  in  har- 
mony with  it,  although  he  thought  Mr.  Hale,  already 
nominated,  a  worthy  candidate.  But  the  state  of  affairs 
seemed  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  harmonizing  with  the 
Barnburner  movement  of  Xew  York,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
would  not  hold  back,  however  he  might  feel  doubtful  of 
the  issue.  The  friends  of  the  cause  generally  sympa- 
thized with  the  movement  and  he  went  along  with  them. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Barnburners  had  nominated  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  who  in  reply  took  very  high  and  fair 
ground  against  the  progress  of  the  slave  power,  and 
against  the  admission  of  territory  without  an  express 
provision  against  the  existence  or  establishment  of  slav- 
ery therein.  This  nomination  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  various  parts  of  the  North,  and  warranted 
the  action  of  the  Buffalo  Convention  when  it  ratified  that 
nomination.  Mr.  Hale  gracefully  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  nominee,  and  the  Liberty  men  generally  went  over 
into  the  ranks  of  the  "  Free  Democratic  party." 

We  say  the  Liberty  men  generally  supported  the  new 
party.  Not  all  of  them,  however ;  for  a  considerable 
number  of  them  withheld  that  support,  and  the  Liberty 
party  received  a  small  vote  in  the  Presidential  election. 
Mr.  Lewis  supported  the  new  Buffalo  nominations,  and 
spent  such  time  and  labor  as  was  in  his  power  in  their 
favor.  The  importance  of  united  and  vigorous  action 
against  the  propagandism  of  the  slave  interest  induced 
him  to  this  course.  With  portions  of  the  policy  of  the 
new  party  he  could  not  entirely  agree,  but  wished  that  the 
question  of  slavery  should  be  fairly  met,  and  not  limited 
merely  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  new  territories. 
The  result  of  the  proposed  course  of  the  party  in  Ohio 
he  greatly  deprecated,  that  is,  the  declination  to  nom- 
inate state  candidates,  and  limiting  the  energy  of  the 
party  to  the  mere  Presidential  canvass.  He  yielded, 
however,  to  the  resolution  of  the  majority,  and  cordially 
supported  the  ticket  presented  by  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  nominated  for  Congress  this  fall,  con- 
trary to  his  own  wishes ;  and  some  expressed  fears  that 
the  nomination  of  a  Liberty  man  in  Hamilton  County 
would  diminish  the  votes  of  the  Free  Democracy.  The 
result  proved  the  groundlessness  of  these  fears,  as  the 
votes  for  Mr.  Lewis  were  more  than  those  for  Mr.  Van 
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Buren.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
personal  friends,  who  were  Whigs,  and  voted  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  esteemed  his  character  so  highly  as,  not  only 
in  this  case,  but  in  others,  to  cast  their  votes  in  his  favor, 
in  preference  to  any  other  candidates. 

The  Legislature  of  1848-9  was  so  constituted  that  the 
Free  Soilers  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  Black 
Laws  were  repealed,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Chase  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  result  at  that  time  greatly 
encouraged  antislavery  men,  and  they  resolved  to  renew 
their  efforts  with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before.  The 
skies  appeared  to  be  clearing  before  them,  and  victory  to 
be  at  hand.  The  Van  Buren  vote  in  the  State  exceeded 
thirty-five  thousand,  being  a  large  increase  over  the  Lib- 
erty vote  of  the  year  previous.  With  the  repeal  of  the 
Black  Laws  was  inaugurated  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  colored  people  of  Ohio,  the  right  of  education  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  withheld  from  them,  except  in  schools 
of  their  own,  supported  by  themselves  and  by  benevolence. 
With  these  successes  Mr.  Lewis  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and 
he  congratulated  the  people  of  Ohio  upon  such  results. 
In  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase  he  was  especially  gratified. 
He  had  been  solicited  by  some  friends  to  allow  his  own 
name  to  be  used  in  regard  to  the  Senatorship,  but  he 
positively  refused,  and  would  not  have  accepted  the  posi- 
tion had  it  been  offered  him  at  that  juncture  of  his  fam- 
ily affairs.  Without  his  knowledge,  however,  a  petition 
went  up  to  the  Legislature,  numerously  signed  by  busi- 
ness men  and  other  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  recommending 
his  election.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  was 
without  effect  in  his  own  case,  and  was  better  pleased 
with  the  success  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Chase,  than  he  could 
have  been  at  his  own. 

The  health  of  his  son  Joseph  continued  to  decline,  and 
the  winter  of  1848-9,  the  latter  spent  in  the  southern 
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states,  as  he  had  the  previous  winter  in  the  West  Indies. 
During  this  time,  and  in  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
of  1849,  Mr.  Lewis  was  mostly  at  home,  attending  to 
his  private  business,  preaching  frequently,  and  occasion- 
ally speaking  on  his  favorite  themes  of  temperance  and 
antislavery. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  left  home  with  his  wife,  and 
son,  and  daughter  for  the  eastern  states.  The  latter  he 
left  at  school  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  rest  of 
them  sought  out  a  water-cure  establishment  at  Parkman, 
New  Jersey,  as  the  last  hope  of  recovery  for  the  now  rap- 
idly declining  health  of  the  son. 

The  health  of  the  younger  son  at  this  time  caused  the 
parents  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  Mrs. 
Goforth,  the  aged  mother  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  an  inmate 
of  their  family.  Their  minds  were  harassed  by  the 
apparent  conflict  of  duty,  whether  to  accompany  the 
elder  son  or  to  remain  at  home  with  those  who  there 
needed  their  care  and  attention.  These  latter  joined  in 
the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  former.  They  remained  in 
New  Jersey  till  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August 
of  the  same  year. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Goforth  had  deceased,  and  the 
younger  son,  for  weeks,  lay  at  the  door  of  death,  himself 
and  friends  daily  expecting  the  summons  to  depart.  He 
recovered  from  a  succession  of  severe  attacks,  and  when 
the  parents  returned  to  their  home,  they  found  their  fears 
somewhat  relieved.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  re- 
moval to  their  farm,  in  Green  Township,  and  the  family 
were  soon  once  more  as  comfortably  settled  in  their  old 
home,  as  their  afflictions  and  losses  would  permit. 

Anxious  about  the  absent  son,  who  had  now  removed 
from  Parkman  to  Philadelphia,  the  mother  in  company 
with  the  writer  left  for  the  latter  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  October.    They  arrived  there  in  due  time  and  found 
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the  invalid  in  such  a  state  that  they  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Mr.  Lewis  to  hasten  on.  They  did  not  appre- 
hend any  immediate  danger,  but  Joseph  wished  to  return 
home  before  his  death,  which  now  seemed  imminent. 
The  father  started  immediately,  and  hurried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  three 
hours  after  the  death  of  his  son. 

The  latter  had  retired  to  his  bed  on  Saturday  evening  a 
little  earlier  than  usual,  and  on  the  Sabbath  morning  was 
unable  to  rise.  All  care  was  taken,  but  he  seemed  con- 
scious that  he  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  expressed  a  very 
great  desire  to  see  his  father's  face  before  he  died.  This 
was,  however,  denied  him,  and  on  the  same  evening  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  perfect  consciousness  of  his  condition, 
and  in  full  hope  of  immortality.  His  death  was  peaceful 
and  his  victory  was  complete.  He  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  as  a  preacher  not  surpassed  by  any  member  of 
the  Ohio  Conference.  "  None  was  more  beloved,  or  gave 
promise  of  more  usefulness  to  the  Church.  His  mind  was 
well  stored  with  useful  knowledge  ;  he  was  familiar  with 
the  language  of  God's  word  ;  and,  having  a  ready  utter- 
ance, his  pulpit  efforts  were  always  instructive.  I  heard 
one  of  our  bishops  say  he  had  heard  him  preach  two 
or  three  sermons,  during  the  summer  of  1848,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Kobert  Newton,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connection."* 

We  met  the  bereaved  father,  as  the  cars  passed  down 
Broad-street,  on  the  night  of  his  loss,  and  summoned  him 
quickly  from  the  cars.  As  we  passed  out  on  the  street, 
he  grasped  our  arms,  and  asked  but  the  single  question, 
"  How  is  Joseph  ?"  As  we  could  not  answer,  he  turned 
to  the  writer,  and  inquired,  "  Tell  me,  William,  how  is 
your  mother,  and  how  is  Joseph  ?"   "  Mother  is  well — 


*Rev.  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  D.  D. 
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was  the  reply.  He  turned  to  Dr.  Tilden,  who  was  in 
company,  and  asked,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  sad 
news,  but  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact,  "  Is  Joseph — 
but  could  not  utter  the  word.  "Mr.  Lewis,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "your  son  is  better  than  he  ever  could  be  on 
earth."  The  stout-hearted  man,  before  whose  eloquence 
thousands  had  bowed,  and  whose  stern  integrity  had 
made  many  a  bold  man  quail  in  fear,  wrung  his  hands 
and  cried,  "  0  my  son,  my  son  ;  he  is  dead  and  I  could 
not  see  him  alive  again,  or  hear  him  speak  one  word  !" 
We  could  not  console  him,  we  could  not  attempt  conso- 
lation ;  but  hurried  him  to  the  house,  where  we  left  him 
and  his  equally  affected  wife  alone,  to  join  their  sorrows 
over  the  lifeless  body  of  their  eldest  born. 

Nothing  could  detain  them  long  now,  and  with  the 
daughter,  who  could  not  remain  longer  at  school,  we 
returned  home,  carrying  with  us  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased, intending  to  bury  him  in  Cincinnati.  Ah,  that 
was  a  dreary  journey.  May  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  make  another  like  it !  We  soon  arrived  at  the  city, 
and  were  safely  lodged  again  at  home.  The  body  was 
deposited  with  appropriate  services  in  Spring  Grove, 
and  the  family,  now  reduced  from  six  children  to  two, 
returned  to  the  farm.  Such  afflictions  could  not  be  easily 
borne,  and,  for  several  months,  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  resume 
any  position  before  the  public.  Buried  in  the  quietness 
of  his  home,  he  sought  to  alleviate  his  sorrows  by  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  surviving  children.  His 
anxiety  for  the  younger  son  was  soon  entirely  relieved 
by  his  restoration  to  his  usual  health,  a  recovery  which 
speedily  followed  his  resignation  of  his  post  in  Wood- 
ward College,  and  his  withdrawal  temporarily  from  any 
active  pursuit. 

The  Free  Soil  movement  in  Ohio  had  rather  retro- 
graded, from  various  causes,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
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the  vote  only  amounted  to  about  14,000.  When  this  vote 
was  announced  it  took  many  of  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment by  surprise,  discouraging  some,  but  only  reawaken- 
ing the  energies  of  others.  Mr.  Lewis  belonged  to  the 
latter  class,  and  though  he  had  so  lately  passed  through 
the  waters  of  affliction,  the  spring  of  1851  found  him  at 
work. 

The  new  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  in  this  year.  It  contained  a  clause  which  the  Con- 
vention had  not  the  courage  to  incorporate  into  the  body 
of  that  instrument,  but  left  it  to  be  voted  on  as  a  separate 
clause.  We  refer  to  the  clause  abolishing  the  license 
system.  In  favor  of  this  provision  Mr.  Lewis  often 
spoke,  and  urged  it  upon  the  people  by  those  powerful 
arguments  which  facts  gave  to  him,  and  by  that  eloquence 
which  was  peculiarly  his  own.  During  this  year,  there 
was  no  particular  action  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  by 
the  Free  Soil  party,  their  efforts  being  mainly  directed  to 
calculations  of  their  latitude  and  longitude  in  the  State. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  Mr.  Lewis  remarked  : 
"  No  National  or  State  Conventions  are  held  by  the  friends 
of  liberty,  and  if  we  remain  thus  inactive,  our  national 
policy  will  be  settled,  and  traitors  to  liberty  will  insist 
that  the  country  approves  of  these  ruinous  measures. 
Where,  sir,  are  those  to  whom  we  look  as  leaders  of  the 
free  band  ?  It  can  not  be  that  any  thing  good  is  expected 
from  the  Hunker  parties,  or  that  patriotic,  self-sacrificing 
Free  Soilers  meditate  any  choice  between  these  pro-slavery 
parties — neither  has  ever  been,  or  can  ever  be>  true  to  lib- 
erty, while  organized  with  slaveholders.  Slaveholders 
can  not  belong  to  a  party  that  has  a  single  aspiration  in 
favor  of  universal  freedom."  He  then  recommends  to  the 
Free  Soil  members  of  Congress  to  act  immediately  in 
calling  meetings  and  further  perfecting  the  organization 
necessary  to  efficient  action,  and  concludes  :  "If  our  sen- 
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tinels  at  Washington  decline  to  lead  off  in  this  holy  work 
for  Union  and  liberty,  then  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
people,  and  let  veteran  friends  of  freedom  at  once  corre- 
spond and  agree  upon  some  plan  to  secure  a  united  action 
in  favor  of  freedom,  keeping  in  view  that  Christian  princi- 
ple must  guide  every  action  in  so  holy  a  cause." 

We  call  attention  again  to  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  a  mark  of 
the  source  of  the  energy  and  fervor  which  were  seen  in 
the  life  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the  truth.  It  is  only 
an  additional  evidence  of  his  Christian  principle,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  fealty  to  the  law  of  the  Gospel. 
Christianity  was  the  standard  by  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  measure  his  duty,  and  its  obligations  were  his 
guides  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

As  to  acting  with  the  Hunker  parties  of  that  day,  he 
could  not  do  it.  His  doctrine  was  forcibly  expressed  in 
these  words  :  "  We  can  do  more,  infinitely  more,  by  main- 
taining a  pure  political  Gospel,  without  electing  a  man 
for  years,  than  we  can  by  mixing  idolatry  with  our  Gos- 
pel, and  thereby  securing  an  occasional  election.  The  old 
parties  laugh  at  the  solitary  votes  of  our  friends  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  they  tremble  when  the  people  refuse  to  vote  for 
these  old  parties  at  the  ballot-box." 

With  such  sentiments  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
saw  with  unfeigned  regret  the  course  of  many  Free  Soilers 
throughout  the  north,  as  they,  leaned  more  and  more 
toward  one  or  other  of  the  old  parties.  In  Ohio,  many 
of  them  became  identified  in  part  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  the  fall  of  1851,  some  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Free  Soilers  were  found  canvassing  the 
State  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor.  In  many  cases  this  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  antislavery  resolutions  of  that  party  at  its  conven- 
tion of  that  year,  and  was  no  doubt  done  in  honesty  and 
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with  good  purpose.  Such,  temporizing  action  by  a  party 
that  had  so  far  uniformly  supported  the  grossest  preten- 
sions of  the  slave  power,  had  no  influence  over  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  while  he  gave  full  credit  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  supported  the  Democratic  ticket 
this  year,  yet  for  himself  had  firmly  resolved  that  no 
temptation  should  induce  him  to  yield  for  a  moment  to 
such  inducements. 

In  June,  1851,  a  Convention  at  Ravenna  resolved  to 
call  a  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  freedom  to 
meet  at  Cleveland,  in  September,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  call  a  State  Convention  at  a  suitable  time  and 
place.  This  latter  met  at  Columbus  in  August,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  nominations  which  reported  at 
the  head  of  the  list  the  name  of  Samuel  Lewis  as  candi- 
date for  Governor.  When  his  name  was  announced,  it 
was  received  with  great  applause.  Mr.  Lewis  arose,  and 
proceeded  to  speak  with  deep  feeling — of  the  past, — of 
his  labors  in  such  positions  as  the  present, — of  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friends,  but  told  them  he  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  no  longer  fitted  to  be  a  standard-bearer  for  the 
hosts  of  freedom.  Physical  and  mental  depression  had 
unfitted  him  for  the  active  duties  which  must  of  necessity 
devolve  upon  their  candidate.  He  begged  they  would 
excuse  him,  and  take  some  other  person.  He  was  about 
to  pronounce  his  declination,  when  Mr.  Root  rose,  and 
begged  Mr.  Lewis  to  hold !  He  reminded  him  of  the 
time  when  he  went  through  the  State  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation, speaking  to  and  in  behalf  of  the  young  who  were 
now  men  and  wished  to  rally  to  his  support.  Others 
joined  in  the  entreaty  with  great  earnestness,  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  general  call,  and,  contrary  to  his 
own  wishes  and  better  judgment,  he  permitted  the  nom- 
ination to  stand. 

The  labors  of  this  canvass  were  such  as  he  had  before 
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performed,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  consent  to 
stand  on  the  ticket  retained  many  who  had  been  previ- 
ously disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  were  now 
supporting  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  same  office. 

At  the  National  Convention,  which  met  at  Cleveland 
in  September,  Mr.  Lewis  discussed  the  wisdom  and  the 
grounds  of  such  change  of  position.  Giving  to  all  such 
full  credit  for  purity  of  motive,  and  for  valuable  aid  ren- 
dered in  time  past,  he  fully  demonstrated  the  shortsight- 
edness of  the  wisdom,  and  the  groundlessness  of  the 
change.  His  address  to  this  Convention  on  the  present 
state  of  the  antislavery  cause,  was  represented  to  be  the 
most  eloquent  effort  of  his  life,  and  elicited  the  warmest 
encomiums  of  those  present. 

This  Convention  appointed  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  to  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  of  a  National 
Convention  for  the  nomination  of  national  candidates. 
Of  this  committee  Mr.  Lewis  was  chairman.  The  cor- 
respondence thus  laid  upon  him  was  very  laborious,  but 
he  discharged  his  duty  with  satisfaction  to  most  of  the 
party. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Lewis 
Tappan  of  New  York  :* 

*  *  %  "You  are  right  as  to  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  country,  but  how,  my  dear  sir,  are  we  to  correct 
it,  while  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  literature,  the  politics, 
the  wealth,  all,  all  are  united  to  resist  and  put  down  every 
sentiment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty?  Doctors  C.  and 
S.  say  the  questions  are  settled ;  Clay  and  Webster,  Fill- 
more and  Fish,  Cass  and  Foote  assume  that  all  questions 
are  settled,  and  the  people  are  satisfied ;  when,  in  fact, 
efforts  now,  equal  to  such  as  men  put  forth  four  years 
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ago,  would  shake  the  religious  and  political  world  more 
than  all  former  commotions.  But,  unfortunately,  some 
of  our  men  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  are  labor- 
ing to  promote  their  broken  parties  in  the  delusive  hope 
that  such  parties  can  be  reformed.  Thus  men  lose  their 
confidence  in  our  political  movement  because  so  many 
flaming  Liberty  men  and  Free  S  oilers  are  worshiping 
false  gods,  and  seeking  to  draw  us  away.  I  can  not 
look  at  S.  in  the  Democratic  ranks  in  better  light  than 
S.  in  Whig  ranks.  But  we  must  do  something  ;  a  few 
are  left  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  by  so 
much  as  our  number  is  reduced  has  it  become  the  more 
important  for  the  worshipers  to  be  active.  I  am  a  dem- 
ocrat, but  do  not  recognize  the  party  recognizing  Dick- 
inson, Cass  and  Douglas  as  democratic,  nor  can  I  know- 
ingly do  aught  that  can  help  such  a  party  into  power. 
I  am  ready  to  be  offered,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  my 
Master's  cause ;  but  single-handed  we  are  powerless  for 
good,  nor  do  I  see  any  cordial  feeling  in  favor  of  organ- 
ized efforts. 

"  With  us  there  is  an  unaccountable  holding  back  on 
the  part  of  my  sometime  co-workers ;  they  are  wiser  than 
we,  probably,  but  I  feel  restive  under  a  sense  of  duty  not 
performed,  while  my  habits  incline  me  to  rely  on  others 
to  block  out.  Where,  0,  where  is  the  feeling  that  ani- 
mated my  fellow-workers  in  other  days  V 

The  State  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  Wood  for 
Governor ;  the  vote  for  Mr.  Lewis  was  about  seventeen 
thousand,  being  a  gain  of  about  three  thousand  over  the 
Free  Soil  vote  of  the  previous  year.  This,  in  the  face 
of  the  defection  of  prominent  Free  Soil  leaders,  was  an 
evidence  of  his  personal  popularity  in  the  State,  while 
the  increased  vote  gave  to  the  party  great  encouragement 
to  hope  for  future  success.    We  add  the  following  table, 
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giving  the  results  of  the  different  State  elections  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  increase  here  exhibited  shows  the  steady 
growth  of  the  antislavery  vote  : 

In  1844,  for  King,  the  vote  was   8,411 

In  1846,  for  Lewis,   "      "   10,797 

In  1848,  no  Free  Soil  candidate  

In  1850,  for  Smith,  the  vote  was  13,747 

In  1851,  for  Lewis,   "      «   16,914 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FREE   DEMOCRACY   IN  1852. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  November,  1851,  Mr.  Lewis,  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  different  members  asking  their  opinion  and 
advice  as  to  the  proper  time  and  place  for  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  With  one  exception, 
the  Committee  concurred  in  the  belief* that  the  action  of 
the  old  parties  would  be  such  as  to  render  independent 
nominations  necessary.  They  were,  for  various  reasons, 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Convention  should 
be  held  after  those  of  the  old  parties. 

Unfortunately  (in  one  sense)  for  Mr.  Lewis,  he  was  no 
politician,  in  the  crafty  and  policy-serving  interpretation 
of  that  term.  When  he  saw,  as  was  soon  plainly  to  be 
seen,  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  the  Whig  party  to 
nominate  General  Scott,  he  could  not  understand,  or, 
while  he  understood,  could  not  appreciate,  the  policy  of 
many  Free  Soilers,  whom  that  nomination  so  governed 
as  to  lead  them  to  oppose  any  distinct  action  by  their 
own  party.  With  Mr.  Lewis,  it  was  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  that  was  the  moving,  actuating  principle.  He 
cared  not  for  men,  except  as  the  men  truly  and  faith- 
fully represented  the  cause.  He  knew  that  nothing  could 
secure  to  General  Scott  the  nomination  of  the  Whig 
party  but  his  evident  availability.  While,  then,  he  cared 
not  for  availability,  but  only  for  principle,  he  could  not 
join  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  support  of  General  Scott,  or  to  withdraw  all 
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opposition  to  his  election.  Hence,  he  engaged  actively 
in  securing  the  largest  possible  attendance  upon  the  Con- 
vention, which,  it  was  finally  agreed,  should  be  held  at 
Pittsburg.  The  question  of  time  still  remained  to  be  set- 
tled ;  and  though  Mr.  Lewis  was  willing  to  settle  this 
point  without  reference  to  the  old  parties,  he  finally 
agreed  to  waive  it  for  the  present. 

In  the  meantime,  his  own  name  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  various  points  for  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  To  such  a  use  of  his  name  he  always  ob- 
jected, and  had  his  own  wishes  been  observed,  it  would 
never  have  been  brought  before  the  Convention.  But 
he  had  many  friends  who  were  fully  resolved  to  urge  his 
nomination,  and  who  did  not  relinquish  their  efforts  for 
that  end.  Mr.  Lewis  very  often  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  he  was  not  a  suitable  person  to  be  the  candidate,  but 
insisted  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  the  West. 
As  to  the  nominee  for  President,  Mr.  Hale  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  only  one  before  the  Convention.  The 
Ohio  Convention,  which  met  February  11th,  appointed 
Samuel  Lewis  and  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  the  State 
delegates,  and  passed  the  following  resolution:  "That 
without  intending  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  we  express  our  preference  at  this  time 
for  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  our  candidate 
for  President,  and  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Ohio,  as  our  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States."  To  such 
action  Mr.  Lewis  bowed  in  submission,  and  let  things 
take  their  course. 

The  Compromise  measures,  and  the  willingness  with 
which  the  national  Congress  submitted  to  any  and  every 
demand  of  the  slave  power,  together  with  the  now  appar- 
ent strife  between  the  Hunker  parties  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  allegiance  to  that  power,  the  firm  resolution  adopted 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  discussion  of  the  slavery  question, 
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had  at  last  fairly  awakened  the  great  heart  of  the  North 
to  the  dangerous  situation  of  their  liberties,  and  the  ball 
had  fairly  commenced  to  roll,  which  was  soon  to  sweep 
the  whole  North  from  its  ancient  allegiance  to  slavery. 
The  infamous  proceedings,  that  had  disgraced  the  whole 
country  under  the  Fugitive- Slave  Law  had,  borne  their 
fruits. 

As  we  have  not  presented  any  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Lewis  in  regard  to  this  same  Fugitive  Law,  we  insert  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  of  New 
York : 

"  I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Judge  Spen- 
cer. Its  arguments  are  unanswerable,  and  neither  Mr. 
Spencer  or  any  other  man  of  standing  will  attempt  to 
refute  your  positions.  They,  the  advocates  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Law,  start  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  such  a  law,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  depends  on  its  prompt  execution,  and  that  we 
derive  all  our  privileges  and  prosperity  from  the  Union  ; 
and,  arguing  from  these  assumptions,  infer  the  duty  of 
obeying  that  most  iniquitous  and  unconstitutional  enact- 
ment ;  nor  will  those  men  be  driven  into  a  discussion  of 
the  truth  of  their  assumptions. 

"Let  the  state  of  New  York  carry  out  the  consti- 
tutional compact,  by  an  enactment  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  where  persons  are  claimed  as  fugitives 
from  service,  which  is  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of 
that  question,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  Judge 
Spencer  could  find  a  jury  that  would  apply  that  pro- 
vision to  persons  claimed  as  slaves.  It  is  this  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  slaveholders  that  juries  would  decide 
the  question  according  to  the  well-settled  rules  of  the 
common  law,  as  understood  when  that  Constitution  was 
adopted,  that  urges  them  to  trample  upon  all  proper 
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construction  of  terms  and  application  of  principles,  that 
Congress  may  so  grossly  usurp  powers  never  given,  and 
which,  if  then  avowed,  would  have  defeated  the  Consti- 
tution. But  in  spite  of  all  the  treachery  to  freedom  that 
we  witness  in  the  politicians  of  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties,  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  will  up  and  out  at  no 
"  distant  day.  Webster  and  Foote,  with  all  that  crowd  the 
way  that  leads  to  death,  may  cry,  '  Down,  down  !'  but 
the  spirit  can  not  be  laid ;  we  see  it  like  the  covered  fires 
of  a  volcano,  showing  itself  here  and  there  all  over  the 
land,  while  servile  politicians,  working  to  put  out  the  fire, 
are  only  smothering  the  blaze  that  is  heating  the  whole 
foundation  ;  so  that  when,  at  no  distant  day,  the  increas- 
ing heat  drives  these  quieters  away,  this  burning  lava  of 
freedom  will  pour  itself  out  till  its  opponents  may  well 
cry  out  for  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  them  from 
an  insulted  and  outraged  people.  I  did  not,  however, 
take  my  pen  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  to  express  to 
you  my  deep  feeling  of  respect,  for  your  many  labors  in 
the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  and  my  strong  personal 
regard  for  the  substantial  service  you  have  rendered  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Heaven  and  earth 
may  pass  away,  but  God's  truth  will  not  pass  away,  the 
great  truth  of  God's  law,  and  its  application  to  the  affairs 
of  men,  as  you  advocate,  will  remain,  when  the  enemies 
of  God  and  humanity  will  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  to  be  abhorred." 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  Mr.  Lewis  was  urged  on  many 
sides  to  send  out  the  call  for  the  National  Convention. 
His  mind  was  harassed  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way  by  many  who,  while  no  doubt  friends  of  freedom, 
were  anxious  to  delay  matters  till  the  summer.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  desirous  to  do  what  was  right,  and  yet 
distrustful  of  his  own  judgment  of  the  right  course  to 
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be  adopted,  he  was  willing  to  be  guided  by  men  upon 
whom  he  knew  he  conld  depend  as  both  prudent  and  true. 
The  following  letters*  to  Mr.  Tappan  will  explain  better 
to  the  reader  his  anxiety  in  behalf  of  union  and  truth  : 

"I  am  pressed  to  send  out  the  call  or  the  appointment 
for  the  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  freedom, 
while  I  am  not  certain  that  the  time  has  come.  You,  no 
doubt,  see  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
movement  now,  or  a  delay  till  the  Whigs  have  fixed  their 
appointment.  Will  you  look  at  the  subject  and  tell  me 
how  the  third  Wednesday  in  June  will  do  ?  A  majority 
of  the  Committee  have  selected  Pittsburg  for  the  place, 
and  proposed  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  the  other 
nominations ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  when  the  Whigs 
will  convene,  or  if  they  will  at  all.  I  want  to  make  our 
action  conduce  to  the  combination  of  all  true  friends  of 
truth  and  freedom,  but  hardly  have  confidence  in  my  own 
judgment.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Gid- 
dings  and  Bigelow,  Washington  City,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  you  make  suggestions  to  them.  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  adopt  such  a  call  for  the  Convention  as  you  and 
they  will  agree  upon.  It  is  my  wish  not  only  to  do  right, 
but  to  appear  to  do  right  and  so  disarm  our  enemies. 
Your  call  includes  all  '  who  are  opposed  to  the  existence 
and  extension  of,'  etc.,  *  and  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
same  by  constitutional  and  appropriate  measures.'  Can 
you  not  suggest  a  change  of  phraseology  so  as  to  obviate 
all  difficulties  that  may  occur  ?  Some  (not  our  friends) 
may  claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  its  existence,  while 
their  action  would  only  hold  us  back  ;  and  would  it  not 
better  answer  our  purpose  to  say  :  '  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  same  wherever  Congress  has  the  power;'  or  'in 


*  Dated  February  11th,  May  28th,  and  June  8th,  1852. 
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favor  of  using  all  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to/ 
etc.  I  do  wish  you  and  Mr.  Bigelow  would  agree  upon  a 
form  as  soon  as  possible,  and  forward  it  to  me.  I  find 
nearly  all  the  Committee  have  authorized  me  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  call ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  than  to 
send  it  out  with  my  name,  as  Chairman.  Much  more 
than  would  appear  at  first  sight,  depends  upon  this  form. 
We  may  mend  or  mar  this  great  cause,  and  I  tremble  lest 
any  act  of  mine  should  hinder  its  progress. 

"  It  will  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  say  that  I  rely  more 
on  your  judgment  in  matters  of  this  kind  than  any  other 
man's." 

"  Yours  of  the  20th  is  before  me.  I  have  taken  coun- 
sel from  all  the  Committee,  and,  as  much  latitude  was 
left  for  my  discretion,  have  consulted  others  that  could  be 
relied  on.  One  point  almost  all  agreed  in — that  was,  that 
our  Convention  should  come  off  after  the  others.  Of 
course,  we  must  delay  till  after  the  others  were  appointed. 
It  was  then  too  late  to  hold  ours,  in  time,  and  secure  a  suffi- 
cient notice,  every-where,  of  the  time  and  place.  July  is 
harvest  month  in  three-fourths  of  the  states  ;  in  a  small 
portion,  harvest  extends  into  August ;  but  that  portion  is 
handy  to  Cleveland,  and  the  people  can  attend  cheaply 
and  with  but  little  loss  of  time.  I  would  have  had  our 
nominations  in  this  month  irrespective  of  others,  and 
irrespective  of  those  who  still  hope  by  the  nomination  of 
Scott  and  Cass  to  find  an  apology  for  staying  with  their 
old  parties  ;  but  such  was  not  the  view  taken  by  most  of 
the  Committee,  or  by  very  few  of  other  correspondents. 

"I  have  no  faith  in  the  principles  of  any  man  who 
now  stands  ready  to  support  either  Scott,  Cass,  or  any 
of  that  class  of  men  ;  and  nothing  but  base  hypocrisy 
can  pretend  that  Scott  or  Cass  are  either  of  them  less 
pledged  for  slavery  than  Fillmore  or  Buchanan.    Still  we 
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are  to  have  ,  ,  ,  on  the  one  side,  with 

 ,    and  others,  on  the  other  side,  swearing 

before  the  people  that  these  men,  if  nominated,  will  go 
for  liberty ;  while,  at  the  present,  these  professed  antislav- 
ery  Whigs  and  Democrats  declare  that  if  their  conven- 
tions adopt  the  Fugitive  Law  as  a  finality  they  will  act 
with  us.  I  don't  believe  them,  but  our  friends  insist  that- 
they  shall  have  no  apology  for  refusing,  and  so  urge  the 
time  late  enough  to  bring  them  all  in. 

"Now,  our  course  is  to  induce,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
antislavery  man  to  go  up  to  our  Convention,  so  as  to 
secure  the  right  action,  and  in  no  case  to  allow  nominal 
antislavery  men  to  assume  the  lead.  We  should  at  once 
consider  the  thing  as  fixed,  and  organize  in  all  our  states 
and  districts,  so  as  to  make  all  needed  arrangements  for  a 
vigorous  campaign. 

"  I  may  have  erred,  but  be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that 
I  have  acted  with  a  single  eye  to  secure  the  most  favor- 
able results  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  humanity.  Can 
we  not  secure  the  co-operation  of  G.  Smith  ?" 

"Yours,  of  the  2d,  is  just  received,  and  I  hasten  to 
reply,  that  almost  all  the  Committee  required  the  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  after  the  others,  so  that  I  had  no  option. 
My  own  opinion  would  have  decided  for  an  early  day.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  very  little  confidence  in  myself,  and 
of  course,  sought  the  advice  of  the  Committee.  You  and 
Judge  Allen  are  the  only  ones  who  have  proposed  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  call.  Our  antislavery  friends  are 
generally  so  tenacious  of  their  own  judgments,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  any  plan  of  action  that  does 
not  conform  to  their  several  peculiar  opinions  in  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  matter ;  and  hence  the  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  this  business.  Judge  Allen  has  with 
him  several  members  of  the  Committee  to  counsel,  while 
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I  have  none  with  me  to  advise,  and  must  depend  on  cor- 
respondence entirely.  And  I  think  I  have  seen  even  from 
the  active  members  of  our  Cleveland  Convention  a  disposi- 
tion to  go  for  Scott.  I  see  that  our  position  is  extremely 
critical,  and  am  trying  not  to  increase  the  repulsive  influ- 
ence. I  wrote  to  Judge  Allen  last  week  that  we  must, 
after  all,  rely  upon  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  antislavery 
men  ;  and  while  it  would  be  right  to  secure  aid  from  others 
if  possible,  we  must  not  repel  that  [the  former]  class. 
You  may  think  me  wrong,  but  I  could  not  engage  to  go 
to  Washington  as  was  desired,  and  so  forwarded  your 
letter  with  Mr.  Aarons',  and  some  others,  adding  some  of 
my  own  views,  desiring  him  to  consult  you  if  possible, 
and  then  with  the  aid  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee there  prepare  the  call,  sign  my  name,  and  send  it 
out  as  early  as  possible.  They  think  it  wrong  to  issue  it 
till  after  the  Whig  nomination,  and  intend  to  send  it 
out  then  immediately.  I  shall  still  try  and  get  to  Wash- 
ington, and  hope  you  will  go  and  meet  Judge  A.,  or  at 
least  correspond  with  him.  I  told  him  that  you  and  Mr. 
Aarons  were  proper  representatives  of  antislavery  men, 
and  what  you  were  satisfied  with  they  would  approve. 

"  I  have  written  to  (f.  Smith,  urging  him  to  meet  with 
us  and  try  to  reunite  our  scattered  forces.  Politicians  are 
playing  a  game  deeper  than  ever,  and  nothing  but  Divine 
Wisdom  can  conduct  the  cause  of  liberty  so  as  to  secure 
any  success.  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  censure  me  too 
much  for  my  timidity,  nor  allow  my  blunders  to  injure  the 
cause.  Go  to  Washington  and  give  the  proper  aspect  to 
our  call,  so  as  to  secure  the  zealous  co-operation  of  all 
antislavery  men,  and  may  the  Lord  guide  us  all  in  the 
way  that  will  most  conduce  to  success." 

In  March,  Mr.  Lewis  issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested "to  friends  of  freedom  every-where,  that  they 
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proceed  to  hold  their  State  and  District  Conventions, 
nominate  delegates,  and  take  all  the  steps  for  securing  a 
full  representation  in  the  Convention,  as  if  the  call  were 
already  issued,"  stating  that  this  call  only  awaited  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  the  various  memhers  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  also  urged  "  all  editors  concurring  in  this 
measure,  that  they  keep  the  subject  before  their  readers, 
till  the  regular  call  shall  have  been  received  by  them. 
And  let  none  of  us  ever  forget,"  said  he,  in  this  circular, 
"  that  it  is  not  particular  men,  but  great  principles,  that 
will  invoke  the  support  of  patriots." 

In  May,  the  State  Convention  of  Maine  followed  the 
example  of  the  Ohio  Convention,  and  recommended  the 
names  of  Hale  and  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  finally  wrote  to  several  of  the  members  of 
Congress  at  Washington  City,  and  left  it  to  them  to  draw 
up  and  issue  the  call,  with  authority  to  sign  his  name. 
This  was  done,  and  the  call  was  issued  in  June,  wherein 
"  the  friends  of  the  principles  declared  at  Buffalo,  at  the 
memorable  Convention  of  August,  1848,"  were  requested 
to  assemble  by  their  delegates,  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  elev- 
enth of  August.  With  regard  to  this  phraseology,  Mr. 
Lewis  had  written  to  a'  friend,  and  we  prefer  that  he 
should  represent  himself  on  a  point  which  gave  offense 
to  many  of  the  stanchest  opponents  of  slavery  in  the 
land.  Mr.  Tappan,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Le  Moyne, 
of  Pennsylvania,  felt  somewhat  as  if  they  were  excluded 
by  the  call,  which  they  insisted  should  have  been  issued 
to  the  "friends  of  freedom,"  and  not  to  the  "friends 
of  the  Buffalo  Platform."  Both,  however,  fully  exoner- 
ated Mr.  Lewis  from  all  blame,  the  latter  determining  to 
attend  the  Convention,  the  former  for  the  present  declin- 
ing. Mr.  Tappan  was  present,  however,  and  together  with 
Mr.  Le  Moyne  and  Gerrit  Smith,  had  great  influence  over 
the  assemblage. 
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"Yours,  with  inclosures,  of  the  17th,  lies  before  me, 
and  while  there  is  no  man  upon  whose  integrity  and  wis- 
dom I  rely  as  much  as  I  would  upon  yours,  I  confess  I 
can  not  see  my  way  clear  to  adopt  your  suggestions  as 
the  case  stands  now.  My  view  as  to  time  has  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Convention.  It  could  not,  under  my  instruc- 
tions, have  been  before  the  other  Conventions. 

"The  peculiar  wording  of  the  call  is  not  in  my  mind 
very  important,  so  that  it  brings  together  those  whose 
sympathies  flow  in  the  great  channel.  When  we  assem- 
ble we  can  lay  down  such  platform  as  the  majority  of 
delegates  think  best.  I  am  willing,  and  prefer  that  you 
should  see  my  letters  to  Judge  Allen,  especially  where  I 
have  spoken  of  yourself  and  friend  Aarons,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  friends  represented  by  you.  He  writes  me  that  he 
is  in  correspondence  with  you,  and  I  yet  hope  you  and 
he  will  concur. 

"  I  have  here  no  opportunities  to  consult  with  those 
on  whom  I  would  rely,  and  knowing  that  several  of  the 
Committee  were  in  Washington,  I  felt  safe  in  giving  them 
the  authority  that  I  have.  I  gave  your  views  as  you  had 
given  them  to  me,  and  desired  them  to  correspond  with 
you.  The  call  is  probably  now  out  in  the  shape  adopted 
by  them. 

"The  Buffalo  Platform  is  defective  in  some  points,  and 
yet,  as  a  whole,  it  may  do  as  a  gathering  sentiment,  to  be 
modified  hereafter  as  we  desire.  There  is  no  danger  of 
such  a  fraud  as  the  former  Buffalo  meeting  being  prac- 
ticed again.    Who  could  have  doubted  then  the  integrity 

of  ,  and  those  like  him,  none  of  whom  will  be 

there  now ;  for  none  but  conscientious  antislavery  men 
will  meet  us  this  year. 

"I  do  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  and  I  will  at  least 
go  up  to  that  national  convention  of  freedom's  friends, 
and  if  the  sentiments  adopted  for  our  guide  are  not 
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approved,  we  can  then  act  as  a  sense  of  duty  may  direct. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  rather  have  adopted 
your  form  of  call  than  to  take  the  Buffalo  Platform  ;  but 
do  not,  I  repeat,  expect  that  the  adoption  of  either  will 
make  the  least  difference  in  the  principles  and  measures 
that  will  be  adopted  there." 

When  the  Convention  met  at  Pittsburg,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Hale  had  declined  a  nomination.  The  dele- 
gates, many  of  them,  had  instructions  to  nominate  him 
with  or  without  his  consent,  and  he  was  on  the  first  ballot 
almost  unanimously  chosen  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
"  Free  Democracy "  for  this  campaign. 

When  the  Convention  came  to  ballot  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  were  nomi- 
nated. Twenty-three  votes  were  scattering  and  the  bal- 
ance were  divided  between  these  gentlemen.  It  was  well 
understood  that  before  the  votes  were  announced  Mr. 
Lewis  had  the  plurality,  but  as  he  had  stated  publicly  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  nomination,  and  could  not  accept  it 
unless  he  received  it  upon  the  first  ballot,  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  were  changed  to  make  the  final  count 
read  thus,  Julian  one  hundred  and  four,  Lewis  eighty- 
three.  When  this  announcement  was  made,  and  it  was 
known  that  another  ballot  was  necessary,  Mr.  Lewis 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  but  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
in  a  pertinent  speech  expressed  his  determination  to  with- 
draw his  name. 

It  is  but  proper  to  state  that  it  had  been  the  set  pur- 
pose of  some  of  the  men  who  were  willing  to  have  their 
names  among  the  Free  Democracy,  while  their  influence 
was  with  the  supporters  of  General  Scott,  to  crowd  Mr. 
Lewis 'off  the  ticket;  and  a  report  was  gotten  up,  which 
pretended  that  Mr.  Hale  would  not  serve  as  candidate 
with  Mr.  Lewis.    This  was  not  true,  but  it  served  men 
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who  could  afford  to  stoop  to  such  means  of  accomplish- 
ing unworthy  ends.  From  any  disputes  upon  such  topics 
Mr.  Lewis  was  entirely  free.  The  result  satisfied  his  aims, 
which  were  a  free  position  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  hosts  of  freedom.  He  found  no  fault,  and  his  own 
injunctions  would  prevent  us  from  as  full  a  narration  of 
the  events  of  the  Convention  as  would  otherwise  he  in  our 
power  to  furnish. 

During  the  campaign  he  visited  the  states  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  in  favor  of  the  ticket,  and  addressed 
many  large  audiences  of  freemen,  who  were  attracted  in 
crowds  by  the  reputation  of  his  eloquence  and  integrity, 
and  who  were  satisfied  by  their  experience  that  neither  of 
these  need  be  exaggerated.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
is  well  known,  as  giving  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

After  it  was  over,  under  date  of  November  the  3d, 
1852,  Mr.  Lewis  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Tappan  : 

"  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion. You  see  a  portion  of  our  antislavery  men  seek  to 
make  our  movement  a  mere  political  or  policy  move,  and 
shrink  from  the  open  and  distinct  avowal  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  basis  of  all  our  action,  and  political  organ- 
ization only  a  means  to  concentrate  and  give  effect  to 
all  our  principles.  We  nave  seen  the  error  of  yielding 
the  ground  to  these  men,  they  prevailed  at  Buffalo  and 
well-nigh  ruined  our  cause,  at  least  they  kept  it  back 
more  than  a  decade — they  sought  to  control  our  Pitts- 
burg Convention,  but  were  partially  defeated,  and  now 
there  seems  a  general  agreement  to  keep  up  an  agitation, 
election  or  no  election,  and  press  the  antislavery  cause 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  independent  of  all  extraneous 
influences. 

"The  point,  then,  that  I  would  press  upon  you  and 
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those  who  look  to  you,  is  that  you  should  on  no  account 
leave  any  part  of  this  field  to  he  controlled  hy  influences 
which  shut  out  the  first  great  doctrine  that  God's  law  is 
supreme.  It  is  equally  important  hereafter  that  we  do 
not  commit  the  hlunder  that  I  did  in  yielding  too  much 
influence  to  those  who  only  act  with  us  as  a  last  resort ; 
those  who  are  always  waiting  for  the  action  of  parties 
whose  very  materials  render  them  irreformahle. 

"It  is  convenient  to  a  certain  set  of  men  to  have  an 
independent  antislavery  party  to  fall  hack  upon,  when 
they  can  no  longer  act  with  their  common  allies,  the 
Whig  or  Democratic  parties,  hut  who  hold  themselves  as 
members  of  the  old  parties,  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them  whenever  they  can  he  allowed  to  share  political 
honors.  We  can  not  henceforth  yield  to  he  influenced 
hy  any  except  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  all  for  prin- 
ciple. Our  Pittsburg  Platform,  though  not  perfect,  is 
good,  and  let  us  adhere  to  it  till  another  national  con- 
vention shall  make  it  better.  If  either  of  the  old 
parties  embrace  our  views  let  them  come  to  us ;  it  would 
form  no  argument  why  we  should  go  to  them.  As  well 
might  H.  W.  Beecher,  after  convincing  a  number  of 
men  of  their  terror,  and"  inducing  them  to  embrace  his 
doctrines,  leave  his  Church  and  join  them.  He  would 
of  course  say,  'If  they  agree  with  me,  let  them  join 
themselves  to  my  Church.'  I  press  this  because  I 
think  it  vital  to  the  integrity  of  our  political  action  ;  if 
men  do  not  go  with  us,  it  is  because  they  do  not  agree 
with  us. 

"Keeping  such  principles  before  us,  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  such  men  as  yourself  and  Gerrit  Smith  should 
take  such  leading  position  as  the  friends  of  freedom 
every-where  would  assign  you  and  join  in  our  State  and 
national  conventions,  so  as  to  give  tone  to  them,  and 
keep  out  the  mere  policy  influence.    My  peculiar  position 
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at  Pittsburg  shut  me  out  from  any  active  part  then  ;  it 
will  never  be  so  again. 

"We  have  called  state  conventions  in  most  of  our 
western  states,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  never  saw  more 
ground  to  hope  for  the  success  of  truth  and  justice  than 
now.  We  have  sifted  out  most  of  the  policy  men,  and 
every  voter  in  1852  may  be  considered  good  as  gold  tried 
in  the  fire.  But  my  letter  is  already  too  long,  while  it 
does  not  express  all  I  would  say." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


FREE  DEMOCRACY  IN  1853. 
TON  the  conclusion  of  the  Presidential  contest  of 


U  1852,  and  the  election  of  General  Pierce,  Mr.  Lewis 
expressed  to  his  family  and  friends  his  deliberate  purpose 
to  retire  altogether  from  public  life.  His  health  was 
much  impaired,  and  he  already  gave  indications  of  the 
aggravations  of  that  disease,  which  finally  resulted  in 
his  death.  He  was  now  comfortably  situated  on  the 
farm  in  Green  Township,  near  the  town  of  Cheviot,  and 
such  improvements  were  made  as  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  comfort  or  enjoyment.  Here  he  loved  to  busy 
himself  with  such  duties  and  oversight  as  remained  upon 
a  farm  mostly  occupied  by  tenantry.  The  winter  of 
1852-3  was  thus  employed.  He  frequently  preached  in 
the  neighborhood  meeting-houses,  and  with  effect,  assist- 
ing by  his  example  and  benevolence  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged. 

His  resolution  to  remain  at  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  defeated  by  the  well-meaning  but  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  his  friends.  The  State  Convention  of  the  Free 
Democracy,  which  met  at  Columbus,  January  13,  1853, 
resolved  to  nominate  the  long-tried  champion  of  human 
rights  as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  He  resisted  the 
attempt,  and  at  one  time  positively  refused  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used.  When  this  latter  fact  became  known 
to  the  Convention,  his  old  friends  gathered  around  him 
with  entreaties  that  he  would  withdraw  that  determina- 
tion.   He  withstood  stoutly,  giving  his  reasons  for  the 
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same ;  that  his  health  would  not  permit  the  lahor  and 
exposure  of  another  campaign,  he  should  sink  under  it, 
before  his  time,  to  his  grave ;  and  that  he  had  left 
home  to  attend  the  Convention,  promising  a  member  of 
his  family,  who  was  present,  that  he  would  not  accept 
any  more  nominations  from  any  convention.  Spalding, 
Eoot,  Wade,  and  others  met  the  former  reason  by  offer- 
ing to  conduct  the  canvass,  and  do  the  speaking,  and  to 
exonerate  him  almost  entirely  from  such  labors.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Lewis  had  they  fully  freed 
him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  canvass.  His  relative  was 
surrounded  by  delegates  and  at  last  yielded  to  their 
entreaties  a  reluctant  consent.  Mr.  Lewis  then  receiving 
the  enthusiastic  nomination  of  the  Convention,  warned 
them  that  he  had  met  with  them  for  the  last  time, 
encouraged  them  to  put  forth  all  their  efforts  for  the 
cause,  and  by  an  earnest  appeal,  caused  the  tears  of  sym- 
pathy to  flow  from  many  eyes. 

"God  bless  you,  father  Lewis,"*  said  Judge  Lee,  as 
the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks  like  rain,  when  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  old  standard-bearer,  in  both 
of  his  own,  "  God  bless  you,  I  believe  we  shall  not  fight 
this  evil  much  longer  ;  let  us  fight  all  the  harder  !" 

The  acceptance  of  this  nomination  by  Mr.  Lewis  was 
no  idle  form.  There  were  reasons,  many  and  strong, 
why  he  should  now  use  all  the  ability  and  strength  he  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  secure,  if  not  the  triumph,  at  least,  the 
large  increase  of  the  Free  Democracy.  The  principles  of 
that  party  had  taken  deep  root,  and  the  party  had  grown 
to  some  slight  stature,  not  only  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  scales  were  falling 
from  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  who  had  voted  with  the 


*  This  was  the  title  by  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  addressed  by  thousands  of 
old  Liberty  men,  some  of  them  twenty  years  older  than  himself.  Judge 
Lee  is  since  deceased. 
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old  parties  for  the  last  time.  Some  of  those  who  had 
passed  over  from  the  Free  Soil  ranks  into  the  Democratic 
party  had  returned  to  the  principles  and  ranks  they 
had  left  behind  them  ;  but  others,  who  had  been  led  by 
their  spirit  or  example,  had  become  so  thoroughly  linked 
into  their  new  associations  as  to  remain  there,  notwith- 
standing the  avowed  union  of  that  party  with  the  slavery 
power.  On  the  other  hand  the  Whig  party  was  pretty 
well  disorganized,  and  its  members  were  at  liberty  to 
choose  new  associations.  There  was  a  strong  disposi- 
tion in  the  broken  remnant  of  that  party  to  persist  in 
political  action,  led  more  by  the  desire  of  defeating  the 
Free  Democracy,  than  by  the  hope  of  success. 

These,  then,  were  the  obstacles  with  which  Mr.  Lewis 
was  compelled  to  contend ;  the  lukewarm  support  of 
Free  Democrats  who  still  lusted  for  the  associations  of 
hunker  Democracy, — the  bitter  opposition  of  that  hunker 
Democracy  itself, — the,  if  possible,  still  more  bitter  hos- 
tility of  hunker  Whigs,  who  preferred  the  unlimited 
success  of  their  old  foe  to  the  triumph  of  the  friends 
of  freedom.  The  first-named  class  were  very  few  in 
number,  since  such  as  would  otherwise  have  naturally 
belonged  t'o  it,  were  wise  enough  to  understand  that  the 
day  of  victory  was  at  hand,  when  liberty  should  win  the 
day,  and  her  hosts  should  occupy  the  high  places.  The 
hunker  Democracy  were  in  the  full  possession  of  power 
and  place,  spoils  which  had  been  won  by  the  sacrifice  of 
truth,  and  justice,  and  freedom  ;  and  they  could  not 
stand  quietly  while  those  principles  which  they  had  de- 
spised for  years  past  were  demanding  the  attention  and 
support  of  men  with  a  pertinacity  and  power  that  could 
not  be  resisted.  Especially  were  they  arrayed  against 
Mr.  Lewis,  whose  integrity  and  firmness  had  always  dis- 
appointed mere  politicians,  and  whose  nobleness  of  char- 
acter shamed. their  submission  to  the  power  of  slavery. 
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It  is  a  fact  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  on  record, 
that  men  of  any  party,  who  allowed  devotion  to  party  or 
desire  for  office  to  rule  them,  had  but  little  concert  with 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  whose  sjmipathies  and  judg- 
ment combined  to  make  him  a  servant  of  the  whole 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  party, 
despairing  of  office  or  place  under  that  organization 
which  had  just  expired,  were  extremely  unwilling  that 
the  reins  of  power  should  descend  to  that  band  of  true 
men,  which  they  always  despised,  as  having,  according 
to  their  charge,  defeated  their  favorite  candidate,  Mr. 
Clay,  in  the  canvass  of  1848.  The  charge  itself  was 
unjustly  made  by  the  old  leaders  of  that  party,  but  their 
followers  and  sympathizers  believed  it,  and  were  conse- 
quently enlisted  in  any  scheme  that  would  promise  to 
defeat  one  of  those  old  Liberty  men. 

Thus  opposed,  there  were  many  who  crowded  into  the 
hosts  of  freedom,  and  rallied  around  Mr.  Lewis,  with 
a  devotion  and  zeal  that  we  have  never  seen  equaled  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  His  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
morality,  and  unhesitating  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance,— his  integrity  as  a  Christian  and  his  honorable 
standing  as  a  man, — his  long-continued  and  valuable 
services  as  a  friend  of  education,  and  of  the  education 
of  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  State, — his  con- 
sistency and  self-sacrificing  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty,  and 
his  proverbial  readiness  to  labor  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-man,— these  and  like  causes  brought  to  him  constant 
calls  for  his  eloquence,  and  called  together  the  largest 
assemblages  that  had  ever  gathered  in  Ohio,  to  listen  to 
his  arguments  and  appeals  against  despotism  and  in  be- 
half of  the  truths  most  allied  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Many  of  the  German  citizens,  who  refused  to  act  with 
the  Democracy  refused  to  support  Mr.  Lewis,  because  of 
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his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  some  were 
anxious  he  should  not  appear  in  the  question.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  mere  politician  would  have  led  to  the  shirk- 
ing of  the  question  or  a  faintness  of  pleading  in  its 
behalf.  But  to  his  honor,  we  are  proud  to  record,  that 
he  never  failed  in  such  an  hour  of  temptation.  Had  he 
been  striving  merely  for  earthly  position,  he  might  have 
consented  to  prove  false  to  his  integrity,  and  to  his  entire 
past  history.  But  he  strove  for  a  crown  that  men  could 
not  bestow,  and  acknowledged  his  fealty  to  a  higher  law 
of  a  Most  High  God.  And  in  the  end,  very  many  of 
those  Germans,  who  were  in  fact  opposed  to  the  temper- 
ance cause,  did  themselves  the  honor  to  cast  their  votes 
for  a  man  who  would  not  deny  his  principles  in  order  to 
secure  their  favor  and  support. 

Of  the  history  of  the  canvass  of  1853,  in  Ohio,  we 
may  briefly  say,  that  Mr.  Lewis  never  before  labored  so 
diligently,  traveled  so  constantly,  and  performed  so  much, 
except  in  his  first  year  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  Many  of  the  speakers  of  the  party  were  out, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  work  was  done,  but  no  labors 
of  others  acquitted  him  .of  the  task  he  had  voluntarily 
assumed.  His  travels  covered  the  greater  portion  of  the 
State,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  was  compelled  to  speak. 

In  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  Lewis  presided  over  the  Anti- 
slavery  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  he 
defended  Christianity  against  the  assumptions  of  all  who 
dared  to  charge  it  with  the  crime  of  slavery.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's position  on  the  broad  question  of  the  Church  and 
slavery  is  well  known.  This  position  Mr.  Lewis  could 
not  support,  and  he  took  occasion  to  vindicate  himself 
and  his  associates  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which 
Mr.  Garrison  knows  so  well  how  to  ring  against  them. 
His  vindication  was  thought  to  be  successful,  imlepend- 
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ent  of  the  plea  lie  took  the  occasion  to  offer  in  favor  of 
Christianity  as  the  foundation  of  every  scheme  that  was 
at  all  likely  to  benefit  humanity. 

In  July,  he  attended  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  "Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  been  invited  to  address  one  of  the  literary  societies 
of  that  institution.  The  subject  chosen  was  "  A  review 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  James  the 
Second  from  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  William  and  Mary  over  that  realm."  Parts 
of  this  lecture  had  been  once  before  delivered  in  Cincin- 
nati, before  -the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  that  city.  He, 
however,  had  carefully  remodeled  it,  and  it  met,  on  this 
occasion,  with  deserved  approbation.  We  would  gladly 
insert  the  whole  of  the  lecture,  believing  that  it  is  as 
instructive  as  interesting,  but  the  limits  of  this  volume 
forbid.  We  shall  insert,  however,  one  paragraph  which 
excited  the  attention,  as  well  as  aroused  the  smiles  of  the 
audience,  as  portraying  under  a  figure,  a  fact  that  already 
existed. 

"Let  us  pause  to  comprehend  exactly  what  the  people 
of  England  complained  of.  We  have  just  said  that  the 
odious  laws  were  not  always  considered  illegal ;  the  na- 
tion was  divided  between  two  parties,  one  of  which  con- 
tended in  favor  of  the  prerogatives  of  Government,  and 
that  it  was  unlawful  and  wicked  to  oppose  what  the  court 
might  decide  upon  as  legal  government.  This  party  in- 
cluded the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  and  the  State  Church 
parties,  together  with  those  who  held  or  expected  to  hold 
office  under  them.  The  other  party  held  that  there  were 
great  principles  of  human  liberty,  the  violation  of  which 
could  be  justified  by  no  precedent,  usage,  or  expediency  ; 
and  that  the  people  were  the  final  judges,  with  the  right 
to  use  such  means  as  they  possessed  to  set  aside  wicked 
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and  oppressive  laws,  and  secure  just  and  righteous 
laws. 

"To  make  this  matter  more  familiar,  and  to  realize 
fully  the  condition  of  Englishmen  at  that  period,  we 
must  suppose  in  our  country  the  following  condition  and 
action  of  parties,  remembering  that  the  King  of  England 
is  her  constitutional  executive  officer,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons representing  our  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  their  laws  are  just  as  banding  on  them  as 
ours  on  us. 

"  Suppose  our  Government  to  he  in  the  hands  of  men 
hostile  to  human  liberty  and  progress,  while  political 
leaders  and  seekers  of  office,  with  prominent  Churchmen, 
are  divided  between  two  great  political  parties  ;  each  of 
which  strive  for  the  mastery,  as  between  each  other,  but 
on  all  questions  involving  human  rights  they  unite  against 
the  law  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  man  ;  both  parties  con- 
forming to  a  powerful  hierarchy  which  spreads  through 
both  of  these  strong  bodies,  and  controls  both  by  its 
peremptory  demand  of  strict  conformity  to  its  despotic 
measures  as  the  price  of  its  support.  Suppose  then,  that 
Government  should  proceed  to  pass  the  most  unjust, 
unconstitutional,  and  despotic  laws  ;  and,  because  the 
ordinary  courts  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  execute  such 
laws,  that  new  tribunals  of  commissioners  are  created, 
with  extraordinary  powers  to  proceed  summarily,  without 
jury  trial,  and  supremely,  without  apj>eal,  against  all 
offenders  ;  and  that  these  courts  of  commissioners  have 
unusual  and  unconstitutional  powers,  and  pecuniary  in- 
ducements to  decide  against  liberty,  and  in  favor  of  des- 
potism ;  and  then,  to  make  the  likeness  complete,  that 
every  man  who  complained  of,  and  peaceably  opposed 
such  laws,  is  denounced  as  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  a  promoter  of  civil  war ;  and  that  every  one  of 
the  many  thousand  offioovs  of  the  Government,  and  the 
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seekers  of  office,  and  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties, 
engaged  in  justifying  such  laws,  and  in  urging  the  people 
to  be  content — because  the  law-officer  of  Government  had 
decided  the  law  to  be  constitutional.  In  such*  cases,  my 
friends,  in  our  country,  we  should  no  longer  be  under 
obligation  to  resort  to  arms  and  civil  war.  Thanks  to 
the  heroes  of  1688,  and  to  the  fathers  of  our  own  Revolu- 
tion, we  have  the  all-powerful  ballot-box.  And,  now, 
suppose  that  we  should  esteem  it  our  duty  to  use  the 
ballot,  and  thereby  so  change  the  law-makers  and  ad- 
ministrators as  to  effect  the  repeal  of  such  obnoxious 
laws  ;  and,  while  we  were  doing  this,  that  we  should 
submit  peaceably  to  all  penalties  imposed  for  doing  what 
would  plainly  be  our  duty,  or  for  refraining  from  what  is 
plainly  violative  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of 
man.  And,  as  the  common  law  furnishes  very  many 
modes  of  protecting  the  innocent  and  hindering  or  delay- 
ing the  execution  of  bad  laws,  suppose  that  we  should 
resort  to  every  lawful  means  to  sustain  our  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  our  country ;  while  we  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity, in  public  or  private,  peaceably  to  expose  the 
odious  features  of  such  bad  laws,  and  break  down  their 
influence.  In  doing  these  things,  we  should  exhibit  the 
same  firmness  and  produce  the  same  results  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  did  in  the  Revolution  to  which  we  are  now 
referring." 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  visiting  Delaware,  the 
Trustees  were  prepared  to  dedicate  the  new  Chapel  that  had 
just  been  erected  for  the  University.  Quite  a  crowd  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Bishop  T.  A.  Morris 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.,  after  which  a  collec- 
tion, which  was  introduced  by  a  speech  from  Rev.  J.  M. 
Trimble,  was  lifted  to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  debt  due 
upon  the  building,  about  $3,000.    About  $1,600  were 
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collected.  This  left  a  balance  of  about  81,400,  which 
was  necessary  to  be  raised  during  the  exercises  if  possible. 

In  the  afternoon,  Professor  H.  Johnson  delivered  an 
able  address,  after  which  it  was  arranged  that  another 
attempt  should  be  made  for  a  collection.  A  general 
desire  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Lewis  should  attend  to  it, 
to  which  he  agreed,  with  some  reluctance.  After  appeal- 
ing to  them  in  behalf  of  the  object  before  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself;  "'But  why, 
some  one  will  say,  do  you  not  set  the  example,  by  a 
liberal  donation,  on  your  own  part  V  Well,  I  don't 
know  why,  unless  it  is  that  I  am  always  expected  to  give 
to  causes  that  are  unpopular,  and  do  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  as  does  the  one  now  before  us.  I 
have  always  had  the  good  fortune  or  bad  fortune,  which- 
ever it  is,  to  be  on  the  unpopular  side.  Causes  that  are 
popular  do  not  need  such  urgent  solicitations  as  mine 
have  needed.  Many  years  ago,  I  remember,  I  was  a  tem- 
perance man,  when  few  dared  to  acknowledge  themselves 
on  that  side  of  the  question.  These  few  were  compelled 
to  labor,  and  strive,  and  contribute  liberally  in  order  to 
push  the  cause  up  hill  into  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
When  we  got  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  went  itself, 
and.  needed  no  pushing.  Thousands  then  were  ready  to 
contribute  and  work  in  behalf  of  temperance,  and  the  old 
few  were  suffered  to  stand  back.  Then  again,  I  belonged 
to  the  few  who,  amid  abuse  and  scorn,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  We  had  to  endure 
the  threats  of  the  interested,  the  craftiness  of  the  dema- 
gogue, the  mistaken  opposition  of  many  of  the  people, 
led  astray  by  the  misrepresentations  of  our  opponents, 
and  it  required  the  labors  and  expenditures  of  years  to 
secure  the  cause  we  advocated  such  a  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  the  public  as  could  not  be  shaken.  Why,  I 
remember,  that  when  I  resigned  my  office  as  Superin- 
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tendent,  I  burnt  not  less  than  two  hundred  letters,  filled 
with  personal  abuse,  and  threats  against  my  course  in  vin- 
dicating the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  redeeming  thousands  of 
dollars  which  were  in  danger  by  the  mismanagement  of 
those  to  whom  the  funds  of  the  poor  had  been  intrusted. 

"  Well,  all  of  these  things  cost  us  a  vast  amount  of 
money,  but  we  pushed  the  car  along  till  it  also  got  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  when  thousands  of  men  by  a  rapid 
process  well  known  to  the  followers  of  public  opinion 
wheeled  about,  and  now  we  were  not  needed  to  push  it 
along.    It  went  itself.* 

"  And,  now,  you  know,  I  am  engaged  in  another  very 
unpopular  cause,  to  which  few  have  been  found  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  liberally.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  ;  and  some  of  us  are  called  on,  about  as  often  as 
is  convenient,  to  help  the  good  cause  along.  Jly  pocket 
is  kept  pretty  well  exhausted.  But  never  mind  ;  I  have 
seen  for  some  time  past  that  it  is  fast  getting  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  it  will 
not  need  our  pushing.  The  masses  of  the  people  are 
coming  over  to  help  us  push,  and  it  will  soon  go  itself." 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  general,  and 
simultaneous  burst  of  applause.  Some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  shout  out,  while  the  canes  and  feet  rattled  on  the 
floor,  and  the  hands  made  loud  replies.  The  people  were 
ready  to  contribute  now,  when  a  worthy  gentleman  near 
the  stand  arose  hastily  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  against  such  desecration 
of  the  house  of  God.  I  hope  this  disturbance  will  be  put 
a  stop  to."  This  only  increased  the  uproar,  as  most  of 
those  present  well  understood  the  meaning  of  the  speech. 


*  By  this  time,  the  excitement  of  the  audience  was  intense,  and  clap- 
pings and  applause  indicated  their  satisfaction  with  the  speaker. 
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Mr.  Lewis  disclaimed,  of  course,  any  intention  of  disturb- 
ance, and  offering  a  liberal  donation  for  himself,  called 
for  the  subscriptions  of  the  audience,  when  the  entire 
balance  was  speedily  made  up. 

One  secret  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  this  canvass 
was,  that  he  stood  above  the  shafts  of  personal  hostility  ; 
they  could  not  reach  him,  and  he  was  every-where  received 
in  a  friendly  manner,  irrespective  of  the  predilections  of 
party.  He  possessed  the  liveliness  of  early  manhood,  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  age.  His  head  was 
already  touched  by  the  frosts  of  the  winter  of  life,  though 
he  was  only  beginning  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  old 
age.  Personal  or  selfish  motives  were  not,  and  could  not 
be,  imputed  to  any  of  his  acts ;  and  his  fearless  inde- 
pendence claimed  the  respect  that  was  granted  him  by  all. 
His  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  convictions  of  his  own  soul, 
as  he  impressed  these  convictions  into  those  who  listened 
as  he  looked  into,  rather  than  at  them.  Many  a  heart 
responded  to  the  noble  sentiments  he  uttered  for  liberty  ; 
many  an  eye  was  bedewed  with  tears  of  pity  at  his  elo- 
quent recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the  slave ;  many  a  hitherto 
careless  one  was  made  to  feel  his  own  responsibility  for 
the  mismanagement  of  the  government ;  and  many  a 
hearty  laugh  responded  to  his  faithful  description  of  the 
absurdities  committed  by  that  government  in  its  support 
of  the  slave  power. 

The  result  of  this  canvass,  his  last,  is  shown  in  a  brief 
paragraph,  that  will  give  powerful  evidence  of  his  personal 
popularity  in  the  State.  His  vote  for  Governor  reached 
to  the  number  of  50,340  ;  while  the  average  vote  of  the 
balance  of  the  ticket  was  but  34,435.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment that  was  richly  deserved,  and  that  indicated  his 
claims  to  the  respect  of  even  the  politicians  who  followed 
popularity  as  they  would  their  destiny.  It  placed  him  in 
a  new  light,  even  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 


♦ 
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He  had,  however,  fairly  broken  down  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  continued  in  the  field,  speaking  and  traveling 
when  he  would  have  been  benefited  by  retirement.  When 
it  was  over,  he  retired  to  his  home,  satisfied  with  the 
result,  seeing  that  the  triumph  of  his  old  principles  in 
Ohio  was  not  very  far  off,  and  convinced  of  his  own  fail- 
ing condition.  His  resolution  kept  him  up  to  the  last,  but 
when  the  excitement  was  past,  he  sank  under  the  fatigue 
of  his  labors,  and  resigned  himself  to  approaching  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE     CLOSE    OF  LIFE. 


E  intimated  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter 


that  the  health  of  Mr.  Lewis  gave  way  in  the  spring 
of  1853.  We  may  add  that  he  never  saw  a  day  of  good 
health  after  the  first  day  of  November  of  that  year.  He 
seemed  conscious  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He  spent 
his  time  alternately  in  a  sick  bed,  and  in  making  his 
arrangements  of  business  in  view  of  death.  He  spoke, 
we  believe,  but  once  in  public,  and  that  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  sermon  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  volume,  when  he  was  compelled  to  pause  before  he 
was  through  his  sermon,  by  the  profuse  spitting  of  blood. 
He  returned  home  from  the  church,  on  this  occasion,  sad 
but  resigned,  believing  that  it  was  his  last  performance  of 
public  duty. 

His  own  business  required  but  little  preparation.  Hav- 
ing always  had  an  abhorrence  of  debt,  he  owed  no  man 
any  thing.  And  he  had,  several  years  previous,  given  to 
the  several  members  of  his  family,  the  portions  of  his 
estate  that  he  wished  them  to  inherit.  So  far  as  these 
things  were  concerned,  then,  he  was  soon  at  ease.  The 
subject  of  his  religious  state  was  one  that  occupied  much 
of  his  attention,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer,  and  in  self- 
examination.  He  conversed  with  the  writer  often  upon 
this  subject,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  view  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  but  made  known  also  his  fears  that 
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lie  had  spent  too  much  of  his  time  and  care  upon  himself. 
He  was  the  only  man  who  ever  thought  of  making  such  a 
charge.    All  men  gave  him  credit  for  disinterestedness. 

He  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  much  suffering, 
which  was  almost  uninterrupted,  its  severity  rapidly  ex- 
hausting his  physical  energies.  But  it  could  not  exhaust 
his  philanthropy.  In  April,  1854,  he  visited  the  city,  in 
order  to  attend  the  Antislavery  Convention,  but  was  un- 
able to  reach  its  place  of  assembly.  This  was  the  last 
visit  he  made  to  Cincinnati.  He  returned  to  his  farm, 
when  his  strength  rapidly  declined.  He  found  time  to 
write  the  following  letter  to  the  Northern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, which  we  present  the  reader  as  his  last  voice  to 
his  fellow-men  in  behalf  of  humanity  : 

"WHERE  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY? 

"  Brother  Hosmer, — I  noticed  in  your  paper,  some 
severe  remarks  against  Virginia  and  her  laws,  because  a 
Mrs.  Douglass  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  teaching 
some  colored  children  to  read  the  Bible — to  spell  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer.  That  was  bad  enough,  even  for 
a  slave  State  ;  but  there  are  mitigating  circumstances  in 
that  case.  There,  all  political  j)arties,  all  literary  writers, 
religious  and  political  presses,  religious  organizations, 
schools  and  colleges,  concur  in  the  belief  that  slavery,  if 
not  originally  right,  is  right  now,  and  must  remain,  an 
unquestioned  part  of  their  civil  and  social  system.  They 
do  but  act  up  to  their  principles.  If  slavery  is  to  re- 
main, their  most  stringent  laws  must  be  made  more 
stringent  ;  for,  in  no  other  way  can  they  retain  such  an 
abominable  system. 

"Why,  then,  reproach  the  slave  States,  when  your 
weekly  readers,  members  of  all  religious  Churches,  and 
especially,  when  many  thousand  male  members  of  our 
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own  Church,  are  far  more  guilty  before  God  and  man, 
for  the  sin  of  slavery,  than  are  the  men  of  Virginia  ? 

"Do  you  question  my  assertion?  God  has  given 
Americans  the  power,  and  holds  them  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  governing  this  great  nation.  Each  and  every 
male  member  of  our  Church,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
a  ruler,  and  by  his  vote  indicates  the  laws  he  desires  should 
govern.  The  laws  of  every  country  exhibit  the  religion 
of  the  rulers  of  that  country.  Our  laws  do  this  clearly. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  it  is  not  Mr.  Pierce  that 
governs  this  nation.  It  is  the  people  that  place  these  men 
in  office  that  are  really  the  rulers  of  the  land.  These  men 
in  office  are  as  good  as  the  electors  will  allow  them  to  be  ; 
they  have  acted,  and  do  act,  upon  the  principles  that 
bring  them  into  power.  Both  officers  and  people  in  every 
land,  and  especially  in  ours,  are  as  good  as  the  prevailing 
religion  will  allow.  Nor  is  any  excuse  here,  that  one 
vote  can  not  rule  ;  the  whole  is  made  of  ones,  and  each 
voter  is  as  positively  responsible  before  God,  for  all  the 
good  or  evil  doctrines  of  legislation  of  the  man  or  men, 
party  or  parties,  voted  for,  as  if  that  individual  voter 
were  supreme  dictator  of  the  nation. 

"  God  does  not  judge  Americans  by  parties,  but  as 
individuals.  In  Austria  or  Russia  men  can  not  be  held 
to  such  an  account,  for  no  such  talents  are  there  intrusted 
to  the  people ;  but  Americans  are  hereditary  rulers,  and 
responsible  for  the  rule. 

"  Here,  then,  in  the  free  States,  and  with  one  hundred 
thousand  voting  Methodists,  where  our  religion,  our 
presses,  our  schools,  our  ministers,  our  literary  writers, 
and  our  political  parties  all  agree  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
what  have  we  done  ? 

"Fifteen  years  ago  slavery  was  bounded  by  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  All  of  that  lovely  land  north, 
south,  and  west  of  these  states  was  dedicated  to  freedom 
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An  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  slavery  in  Texas  ; 
but  even  there  it  was  well  known  slavery  would  cease,  if 
American  money  and  soldiers  did  not  defend  it.  Every 
far-sighted  statesman  saw  that  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  must,  at  an  early  day,  be  attached  to  our 
Government,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  whole 
of  Mexico  must  follow  the  same  course.  Nor  was  it  to 
be  regretted.  Under  our  wise  form  of  government, 
one  hundred  states  can  live  together  as  well  as  thirteen, 
if  the  central  power  can  be  put  back,  and  kept  within 
constitutional  limits. 

"  Behold,  then,  territory  (even  before  annexation,)  for 
twenty  states  like  Ohio,  and  as  much  more  recently  an- 
nexed, and  still  more  to  come  in.  What  an  opportunity 
for  Protestants  to  have  established  an  empire  of  freedom 
for  man,  and  the  true  worship  of  God  ! 

"  Behold,  in  that  case,  millions  of  emigrants  from  the 
old  world,  joining  with  the  increasing  multitudes  from  the 
older  states,  spreading  over  that  favored  land,  with  Bibles, 
preachers,  temples,  schools,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  all 
that  marks  a  great,  a  pious,  a  prosperous  and  happy  peo- 
ple ;  and  such  it  might  have  been,  if  only  Methodist  voters 
had  so  willed,  and  that  without  violating  any  right. 

"But  look  at  the  picture  now  presented.  Texas,  cursed 
with  perpetual  slavery,  under  our  protection  ;  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah  thrown  open  to  slavery,  and  slaves  now 
there  ;  other  territory  purchased  and  opened  to  slavery  ; 
and  as  if  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  crush  our 
Christianity  and  liberty,  we  are  about  to  remove  the  bar- 
riers erected  in  1820,  and  invite,  by  special  legislation, 
slavery  into  all  our  territories  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  etc. ; 
and  all  this  by  the  aid  of  Methodist  votes.  If,  then,  it 
be  a  crime  for  Virginia  to  imprison  a  lady  for  teaching 
children  to  read  the  Bible  where  slavery  has  existed  for 
two  hundred  years,  how  much  more  wrong  is  it  for  Meth- 
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odists  of  Ohio  and  New  York  to  establish  slavery  in  terri- 
tory large  enough  to  make  forty  states  like  New  York  ! 
And  over  all  that  fair  land,  to  make  it  penal  to  learn  to 
read  the  Bible  !  For  remember,  that  with  slavery  must 
go  ignorance,  licentiousness,  disregard  of  conjugal  and 
parental  relations,  and  a  thousand  other  evils. 

"Turn,  then,  brother  editor,  from  upbraiding  Virginia, 
and  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  even  in  the  free 
States,  and  in  many  members  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
within  the  free  States,  and  of  our  own  Church  in  com- 
mon with  others. 

"Do  not  think  me  an  enemy  of  the  Church.  Forty- 
six  out  of  fifty-five  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
the  Church,  and  to  remain  in  her  I  have  endured  very 
severe  trials  ;  but  we  should  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  if 
we  would  avoid  the  evils  of  the  past. 

"  It  may  not  be  profitable,  now,  to  call  up  the  official 
acts  of  our  General  and  annual  conferences,  against  abo 
litionism  and  its  discussion.  As  a  Church  and  as  Chris- 
tians, we  may  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  We  have 
differed  much.  Slaveholders  having  a  foothold  in  our 
Church,  exerted  a  powerful  and  harmful  influence,  even 
over  those  of  our  members  and  ministers  who  never  in- 
tended to  uphold  slavery.  From  our  present  stand-point 
we  may  review  the  past,  and  survey  the  present  with  ref 
erence  to  the  future. 

"We  have  erred  in  assuming  that  Christianity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  questions  connected  with  politics. 
If  all,  or  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  state,  join  and 
enact  a  law  that  defrauds  a  part  of  the  people,  it  is  just 
as  sinful  for  each  voter,  as  if  one  voter,  by  force  or  injus- 
tice, defrauded  an  individual.  We  can  not,  and  should 
not,  by  political  action,  seek  to  enforce  the  tenets  or 
forms  of  any  sect  or  religious  body,  but  this  principle 
will  not  excuse  us  for  such  political  action  as  operates, 
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either  by  command  or  permission,  unjustly  upon  our 
fellow-men.  All  those  upon  whom  our  laws  operate, 
have  a  just  claim  upon  us  that  no  wrong  or  injustice 
shall  be  done  them,  and  especially  the  weakest,  and  those 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  have  a  just  claim  to  efficient 
protective  laws. 

"This  principle  runs  through  all  our  political  meas- 
ures. We  become  individually  responsible  for  war  waged 
by  our  country,  unless  we  use  our  moral  and  political 
influence  against  it.  We  may  wage  war  wrongfully,  as 
a  nation.  If  we  do  so,  no  national  or  party  pride  can 
justify  us  in  countenancing  such  war.  We  may  refuse, 
in  the  State,  to  pass  laws  protecting  from  intemperance, 
but  such  refusal  makes  every  voter  so  refusing,  guilty  of 
all  the  evils  of  intemperance  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. We  may,  as  a  nation,  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  so  open  that  extensive  and  fruitful  land  to 
slavery,  but  every  man  who  votes  for  that  measure,  or 
adheres  to  any  party  that  in  part  or  in  whole  supports  such 
repeal,  becomes  individually  guilty  before  God  for  all  the 
evils  that  follow  that  act. 

"  No  Christian  is  prepared  to  meet  God,  and  answer 
for  cursing  twenty  States  with  slavery,  for  shutting  out 
the  Bible,  blotting  out  the  parental  and  conjugal  relation, 
encouraging  licentiousness,  selling  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  brutifying  the  beings  for  whom  Christ  died,  if  it 
could  be  pressed  to  his  individual  act ;  but  it  has  been  the 
successful  policy  to  sink  the  individual  responsibility  in 
the  party  action. 

"  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  advise  resistance  by  force. 
I  do  no  such  thing.  We  must  submit  to  all  the  injustice 
of  wicked  laws,  and  not  sin,  provided  we  are  using  all  the 
means  in  our  power  to  secure  the  repeal  of  such  laws. 

"  Now,  had  our  ministers,  and  Conferences,  and  presses, 
preached  the  whole  Gospel,  enforcing  what,  in  eveiyrela- 
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t.ion  of  life,  forms  a  part  of  Christian  duty  ;  had  our  pecu- 
liar duties  in  a  free  country  been  enforced,  including  our 
political  duty  and  responsibility — had  they  laid  open  to 
public  gaze  the  sophisms  that  distinguish  betwce^i  moral 
and  political  duty — all  our  members  and  congregations 
would  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  antislavery  senti- 
ment. They  would  have  felt  their  personal  responsibility, 
and  when  their  several  political  parties  demanded  their 
support  in  cursing  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  with 
slavery,  they  would  have  indignantly  recoiled  from  such 
crimes.  When  required  to  support  that  most  barbarous 
fugitive  act,  they  would  have  given  their  bodies  to  be 
burned,  before  obeying  it ;  and  when  the  columns  of  their 
parent  press  were  desecrated  with  a  eulogy  on  a  bold 
slave  catcher,  who  met  his  death  in  an  infamous  attempt 
to  kidnap  his  fellow-man  into  slavery,  they  would  have 
expressed  such  disapprobation  as  would  forever  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  offenses  against  decency,  not  to  say 
against  Christianity.  They  would  have  demanded,  with 
one  voice,  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  Congress  establishing 
slavery  at  the  capital  of  our  country,  and  regulating  and 
protecting  the  coast-wise  slave  trade.  They  would  not 
have  allowed  slaves  to  have  been  carried  by  our  national 
vessels,  nor  slavery  to  be  maintained  in  our  navy-yards 
and  arsenals  ;  nor  would  they  have  allowed  slaves  to  be 
seized  on  execution,  and  sold,  by  virtue  of  laws  of  Con- 
gress, on  process  from  United  States  Courts.  They  would 
long  since  have  demanded  that  slavery  should  be  dena- 
tionalized, and  driven  back  to  the  slave  States,  where  we 
have  no  political  responsibility,  though  our  moral  respon- 
sibility would  reach  even  there. 

"  Had  all  the  ministers,  and  Conferences,  and  presses 
of  our  Church  thus  done  their  duty,  those  bold  conspira- 
tors against  God  and  man,  who  now  seek  to  curse  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  with  slavery,  would  novor  have  dared 
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to  bring  forward  such  a  proposition.  Even  if  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  it  would  have  been  met  with  such  a  uni- 
versal indignation  as  would  have  made  the  conspirators 
seek  to  hide  themselves  wheresoever  they  could,  against 
the  holy  indignation  of  a  God-fearing  and  humanity- 
loving  people. 

"  Such  would  have  been  some  of  the  results  that  would 
have  followed  a  full  and  candid  exhibition  of  what  was, 
fifty  years  ago,  Methodist  antislavery  doctrine.  And  if  a 
departure  from  Wesleyan  simplicity  has  left  slavery  to 
spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  our  country,  and  made 
it  the  paramount  object  and  work  of  our  Government,  till 
now  it  boldly  proposes  to  repeal  free  laws  of  thirty-three 
years'  standing,  so  as  to  open  up  every  foot  of  territory  to 
slavery,  what,  I  ask,  does  it  become  us  to  do  ? 

"But  my  article  is  already  too  long  to  be  extended  by 
answering  this  question.  The  topics  herein  discussed  will 
suggest  answers  to  your  readers,  and  if  my  health,  now 
extremely  feeble,  should  return,  I  may  trespass  on  you 
again.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  to  it,  while  we  are 
sending  the  Bible  and  missionaries  to  other  lands,  that  we 
do  not  make  more  heathen  and  heathen  land  at  home, 
than  we  rescue  from  heathenism  abroad. 

"  God  has  given  our  Church  a  mission.  May  he  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  deprive  us  of  that  mission,  and 
leave  us  to  mourn  our  unfaithfulness,  is  the  prayer  of 

"  Ax  Old  Methodist." 

His  disease  was  already  pronounced  incurable.  Soon 
after  this  was  announced  to  him,  Rev.  H.  Bushnell,  of 
Cincinnati,  came  to  visit  him.  During  their  conversa- 
tion, Mr.  Lewis  observed  to  his  friend,  "  I  am  now  under 
sentence  of  death.  I  may  live  six  months,  and  I  may  not 
survive  as  many  weeks,  or  even  days.  From  my  child- 
hood T  have  been  a  professed  Christian,  for  many  year?  a 
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minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been 
engaged  in  philanthropic  and  benevolent  efforts.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  profess  Christ  and  engage  actively  in 
religious  duties,  and  quite  another  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  God.  Doubtless,  selfishness,  pride  and  ambition  have 
mingled  in  my  work ;  and,  though  I  might  gather  hope 
from  my  past  experience,  I  now  need  the  assurance  of 
faith,  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  I  am  born 
of  God.  You  will  assist  me  in  this  work  of  self-examin- 
ation without  flattery,  and  deal  with  me  faithfully  as  you 
would  with  a  sinner  in  the  jail  or  hospital.  Deal  with 
me  faithfully  I  beg  of  you."  The  man  he  addressed  could 
answer  his  request,  and  he  entered  into  his  wishes,  and 
did  not  leave  him  till  they  both  were  perfectly  satisfied 
of  his  preparation  for  death,  and  for  eternity.- 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  bilious-typhoid  fever,  aggravated  if  not  induced  by  his 
chronic  disease.  Under  its  influence  he  was  so  much  pros- 
trated that  he  did  not  enjoy  many  rational  hours  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  one  of  these  hours,  Mr.  Bushnell 
came  again  to  see  him.  As  he  approached  the  bed-side 
of  the  dying  man,  the  latter  turned  upon  him  his  eye  of 
affection  and  confidence,  uttering  but  a  few  words ;  they 
were  these  :  "My  friend,  all  is  peace."  Tears  of  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving  to  God  flowed  from  the  eyes  of 
both.  Mr.  Lewis  loved  to  converse  of  religion  and  its 
hopes  when  his  mind  was  at  rest,  and  always  gave  clear 
evidence  of  his  readiness  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ. 

His  sufferings  were  intense,  and  gradually  subdued  the 
vital  powers  of  a  still  strong  constitution,  till  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  July,  he  sank  quietly  into  the 
arms  of  death,  leaving  a  family  filled  with  sorrow  to 
mourn  as  good  a  father,  as  affectionate  a  husband,  and  as 
true  a  man,  as  ever  presided  over  a  family  circle,  or 
labored  for  the  good  of  his  fellow -man. 
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We  can  add  no  more,  but  submit  the  following  to  the 
reader  as  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  with  whom  he  labored. 

"extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
'union  board  of  high  schools.' 

"  December  4th,  1854. — Mr.  King,  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Board  on  the  virtues  and  valuable  services 
of  its  late  President,  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, namely  : 

"  The  decease  of  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  late  member  of 
this  Board  and  President  from  its  foundation,  having 
been  announced,  and  this  Board,  having,  in  common  with 
his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  a  deep  sense  of  the  grati- 
tude and  veneration  which  are  due  to  his  memory,  and 
desiring  to  leave  an  enduring  tribute  to  the  good  name 
and  works  of  one  whose  strength  and  purity  of  character 
and  mind,  whose  love  for,  and  firm  resolve  to  elevate  his 
fellow-men  were  such  as  are  but  rarely  given  to  man, 
and  are  a  noble  incentive  and  guide  to  those  who  shall 
succeed  him,  now  inscribe  this  Memorial  of  him  upon 
their  journals.  To  him  the  State  is  much  indebted  for  a 
new  era  in  her  Common  Schools,  and  for  invaluable  serv- 
ices in  that  department  to  her  highest  councils.  And 
amid  the  toils  and  distractions  of  a  very  active  life,  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  not  only  in  advising  and  induc- 
ing the  rich  endowment  created  by  Mr.  Woodward  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  erecting  the  Woodward  College, 
but  he  continued  with  constant  zeal  to  foster  it,  as  well 
as  that  other  honorable  endowment  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
Hughes  for  free  schools ;  watching  over  their  disposal, 
preservation,  and  enhancement ;  till  at  length,  when  the 
opportunity  was  ripe  for  bestowing  upon  these  trusts  their 
noblest  ends,  he  lent  the  whole  of  his  zeal  and  talents  to 
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effect  thai  union  with  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  funds 
with  the  Public  School  system,  which  has  opened  free 
and  common  to  every  child  of  Cincinnati  the  way  to  a 
high  and  liberal  education.  Thus  through  all  his  career 
he  labored  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  friends  of  universal 
education,  and  died  worthy  of  the  public  honor  which 
he  wore.  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  our  President  has  not 
merely  deprived  this  Board  of  one  of  its  foremost  and 
most  valued  members,  but  has  taken  away  from  the  great 
cause  of  free  education,  an  advocate  and  ornament  who 
was  second  to  none  in  its  roll  of  distinguished  names, 
and  that  wre  thus  record  these  sentiments  in  the  hope  that 
such  an  example  may  not  die,  but  live  to  incite  others  to 
4  go  and  do  likewise.' 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  memorial  he  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  an  expression  of  our  sin- 
cere condolence  in  their  affliction,  and  that  it  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  published  in  the  next 
annual  Report  of  the  Schools. 

"  Which  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted." 

"  DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  LEWIS. 

"Little  or  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  expressions  of 
regard  and  regret,  which  have  been  heard  on  all  sides  at 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  man.  His  fall,  by  com- 
mon consent,  was  that  of  a  chieftain.  He  was  one  whom 
God  had  liberally  endowed  with  those  noble  qualities 
which  fit  one  to  sway  and  direct  the  minds  of  others. 

"In  native  power  he  ranked  among  the  most  gifted 
men  of  our  country,  and  with  a  similar  training,  and 
equal  aid  from  external  circumstances,  he  would  have 
stood  by  the  side  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Benton, 
their  not  unworthy  compeer.    We  write  thus  deliberately, 
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having  heard  them  all,  and  with  frequent  opportunities  in 
public  and  in  private  of  studying  Mr.  Lewis's  mental 
characteristics. 

"  He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  most 
happy  combinations  the  gifts  that  form  the  popular  orator, 
and  could  those  powers  have  received  the  perfect  culture 
which  is  imparted  by  classical  study,  and  thorough  pro- 
fessional discipline,  he  would  have  reached  those  hights 
which  only  here  and  there  one  in  an  age  is  permitted  to 
tread.  As  it  was,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  was 
able  as  no  other  man  has  been,  here,  to  roll  back  the  tides 
of  opposition  which  dash  round  and  against  an  unpopular 
cause. 

"  He  stood  undaunted,  a  leader  that  quailed  not  either 
at  assault,  reproaches  or  scorn.  He  was  the  friend  of 
freedom,  when  freedom's  friends  were  hooted  at  and  de- 
spised. He  was  the  uncompromising  opposer  of  slavery 
when  servile  obeisance  to  the  slave  power  was  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  hour,  and  the  only  condition  of  popularity  and 
political  success.  He  labored  long,  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  the  Com- 
mon School  system  of  Ohio  owes  very  much  of  its  life 
and  present  efficiency  to  him.  He  stood  among  the  peo- 
ple, one  of  them,  loving  and  beloved,  the  champion  of 
their  rights,  watchful  for  their  elevation  and  happiness. 

"  He  was  undervalued  by  the  majority,  because  the 
chieftain  of  an  unpopular  cause,  whom  interested  politi- 
cians and  presses  must  ciy  down  as  an  abolitionist,  and 
he  fell,  scarcely  beyond  the  prime  of  manhood,  the  victim 
of  over  exertion  in  a  righteous  cause. 

"In  a  long  and  sad  conversation  with  him  not  many 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  solemnly  charged  the  writer 
of  this  to  defend  him  when  dead,  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  attribute  his  devotion  to  freedom  to  a  weak- 
ness of  his  character.    He  seemed  to  fear  that  an  attempt 
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would  be  made  to  place  it  before  the  public  as  an  amiable 
but  misguided  enthusiasm,  and  he  desired  it  to  be  pub- 
lished abroad  that  his  course  was  the  dictate  of  his  most 
deliberate  judgment,  the  result  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions. In  this  conversation  also,  there  was  a  point  of 
higher  interest.  He  turned  a  searching  eye  within,  and 
reviewing  the  exciting  scenes  of  his  life,  he  inquired  with 
deep  solemnity  concerning  the  motives  by  which  he  had 
been  guided.  His  spirit  went  forward  to  anticipate  the 
scrutiny  of  the  judgment  scene,  he  strove  to  throw  the 
revealing  light  of  Eternity  over  his  labors  and  conflicts 
here,  that  he  might  know  their  real  character.  He  saw 
and  felt  his  deficiencies  in  the  sight  of  a  Holy  God,  and 
placed  his  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

"  He  knew  then  that  he  must  shortly  die,  but  neither 
thought  that  it  was  the  final  meeting  and  parting  for 
earth ;  but  we  remember  Samuel  Lewis  as  we  saw  him 
then,  alone  in  his  chamber,  the  suffering,  humble  and 
confiding  Christian,  with  more  satisfaction  than  as  the 
gifted  orator  swaying  the  multitude  by  his  eloquence." 
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